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CCX XXil. 


Tue Ricur HonoraBie 
GEORGE, EARL OF AUCKLAND, G. C. B., 


Governor General of India in Council. | 


My Lorp, 


In forwarding the Annual Report of our 
Proceedings, we beg to state that our anxious endeavour has 
been directed to ascertain in what manner our Institutions 
could be best adapted to meet the necessities of the coun- 
try. In some Schools local circumstances have required us 
for a time to deviate from our rules, but a longer and 
more extended experience induces us to adhere to those 
general principles which have been stated in our former 
Reports; and the result is becoming more and more grati- 
fying, as these principles become better understood, and are 
more generally appreciated. 


2. The number of Institutions under our charge re- 
mains nearly the same as last year. We have recom- 
mended the removal of one School to the capital of the 
province in which it is situated, and we have not hesitated 
to recommend the abolition of three Schools at small 
stations, in order to enable us to enlarge the more pros-. 
perous Schools in the principal towns of the same province. 
During the same period we have added six probational 
Schools to our list. 


The Institutions now under our charge comprize eight 
Colleges, thirty-six Preparatory Schools, and six Proba- 
A 
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tional Schools, The number of scholars is as follows : 
which, compared with the former year, shews an increase 
of 823 Students : 


Year. Christians. | Mahommedans. | Hindoos, &c. | Total 


1838-39, 194 1202 433 | 5727 
1839-40, 198 1400 4952 65390 


8. The stipends given to Students have diminished 
according to the following statement : 


series cae DIFFERENCE. 
Sal |% 
~ @ | > 
$3\52/ 83) 
e222 | 52| 2 
Zr aS | 7a) 8 
Madressa, Cooecdsececnveces 10 102 20 200 
Sanscrit College, ...... 43 315 6 11 
Benares Seminary, ... 0 0 l 8 
Ditto College, ......0. : 56 170 | 29 46 
Agra College, ......... 54 146 | 12 35 
Delhee Institution, ... 55 238 | 28 110 
Ditto College, eas 4 17 2 7 
Bhagulpore ill 
School, ....cceee.s oes 62 88 si 0 
Total, ...0.. eeccce { 1081 98 417 


4, During the year of report our attention has been 
particularly directed to improve the system of instruction 
in our Schools and Colleges, in consequence of the desire 
expressed in your Lordship’s Minute that all the Institu- 
tions under our charge should be placed in a more effi- 
cient condition. Our first object was to examine the 
situation and plan of each School-house, the number and 
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activity of the Members of the Local Committee, the 
character and efficiency of the Masters, and the number, 
progress, and attainments of the Scholars. In our enqui- 
ries we derived great assistance from a report of our 
President, who visited and carefully examined three of 
our Colleges, and seven of our Schools, in the Upper 
Provinces ; and he has favored us with a report on the 
state of all these Institutions. We shall avail ourselves 
of this document in the following report, as it has afforded 
us the means of stating more at length, and with greater 
confidence, the condition of these Institutions, the causes 
of success, or failure, and the means to be pursued in 
remedying defects, and in preventing their recurrence. 


5. Our first improvement has been the erection of com- 
modious School-houses at the stations where they did not 
exist. The situations and plans which we recommended 
for these School-houses combine a central position, and a 
good and carefully preserved ventilation, with a sufficient 
space for play-grounds attached to them, furnished with 
the proper means of healthy recreation. These objects 
have been powerfully seconded by liberal local subscrip- 
tions, from private individuals. In this manner we have 
built during the year six new School-houses, and have 
completed the purchase, and we are proceeding with the 
repairs of the large and most convenient building at Chin- 
surah* for the accommodation of the College of Moham- 
mud Mohsin. We are making arrangements for the erec- 
tion of several more School-houses, and of a large building 
at Dacca for accommodating the College ; the want of 
which we find is much felt. 


6. The introduction of an uniform plan of study had 
become the more necessary, as we found the method of 


© These repairs have siuce been completed. 
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instruction at present followed in some of our Schools was 
often a wearisome formality, with little animation, and no 
attractiveness. In other Schools the studies appeared to 
be too superficial and mechanical: In all there was a 
want of correspondence and connexion between the Junior 
and Senior Classes ; and still more between the Prepara- 
tory Schools, and the Colleges. We have remedied this 
defect by arranging a plan of study in the different Classes 
and Institutions, from the most elementary branches of 
learning to those departments of Science, which are most 
important in this country. In the preparation of this 
plan the assistance which a knowledge of one branch of 
Science affords the Student in acquiring another has not 
been neglected. We considered that it was an object of 
more importance that the Master should teach well, than 
that he should teach much ; and that a knowledge of prin- 
ciples should be conveyed with their practical applications 
in the form of judicious questioning, more with the inten- 
tion of developing the intellectual faculties, than as a mere 
exercise of the memory, which up to a certain age is 
remarkably tenacious, in the youth of thiscountry. With 
the same intention the plan of writing from dictation has 
been generally introduced as an excellent means of accus- 
toming the Scholar to write neatly and correctly, to collect 
ideas with attention, and to arrange them with propriety. 
We have also introduced into all our Schools the study 
of objects; or of real knowledge as distinguished from 
merely verbal; and we have directed that the Scholars and 
Students should be thoroughly examined every year, in 
all the branches they are professedly taught. 


7% A Code of Regulations for all our Schools and 
Colleges, with a list of Class Books, and the time to be 
devoted to each, prepared by our Secretary, has been 
printed and circulated through our Colleges and Schools, 
and sent to those Gentlemen who are known to take an 
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interest in the Education of the Natives for their sugges- 
tions. This Code, with the observations that have been made 
upon it, has been carefully revised by a Sub-Committee 
of our number, and has been approved of by us. (See 
Appendix No. V.) 


8. To attain the objects we have in view, we haveimpress- 
ed upon our School Masters the necessity of acting upon 
the feelings and dispositions of the Scholars, no less than 
upon their hopes and fears ; by the promise of distinction 
in case of diligence and good conduct, and disgrace in 
case of negligence and idleness. We have also represent- 
ed to them that the infliction of corporal punishment 
should be avoided, and that the rewards should be given 
to moral as well as intellectual qualities; not merely to 
clearness and quickness of comprehension, but likewise 
to diligence, perseverance, cheerful docility, and unexcep- 
tionable regularity of conduct. 


9. At all our Institutions we have experienced a 
difficulty in keeping the pupils long enough at the 
School to carry them on to the higher branches of 
Scholastic learning. At present, as soon as the pupils have 
qualified themselves for filling private offices, or for obtain- 
ing inferior Government situations, they generally leave 
the School, for the want of means to support themselves, 
and thus frustrate our desire to afford the Students a 
superior education. We have endeavoured to remedy this 
defect. Should the Student have distinguished himself in 
his preparatory studies, and have arrived at a certain stage 
of his progress, an allowance will, in future, be granted 
him to enable him to remain at College; and as his 
knowledge increases this allowance will be increased. 
During these last years of study, the Students attention 
will be particularly directed to those practical courses of 
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study, a knowledge of which is most required in this coun- 
try, in order to raise up an intelligent class of men pre- 
pared to occupy important situations in this country on 
leaving College. We beg leave to refer your Lordship 
to our letter No. 1035 dated 30th October 1840, in which 
we have explained in detail the plan which we propose 
to follow in our attempt to improve our institutions, and 
to raise the acquirements of our Students. (See Appendix 
No. 2.) 


PROBATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


10. The favourable condition of certain Schools, the 
conductors of which had applied for assistahce, induced 
us in several instances to take them probationally under 
our charge. We did this the more readily because we 
found that the cost would be small, and the benefit to 
the neighbourhood considerable. In some of these cases 
the local funds were large, and the prospect of success so 
encouraging that we might have been inclined to take the 
Schools under our charge altogether ; but we have learn- 
ed from experience, that an institution which has made 
rapid progress, under the superintendence of an individual 
of energy and influence, may quickly fall into decay when 
that superintendence is removed, and we have therefore 
preferred giving our advice and assistance only to these — 
Schools, until time should enable us to judge of the per- 
manent good they were likely to produce ; and also until 
our resources are sufficient to justify us in receiving them 
into the number of our Establishments. In these Schools 
the same system of instruction is pursued, and the 
same periodical returns are required. We have also 
established Superintendents over some of these Schools, 
whose duty it is to examine and report on their state 
periodically. 
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We assist them too, by donations of class and prize- 
books, and other necessaries. Asa further encouragement 
we propose giving to each of them a Junior Scholarship 
at the College under which they are arranged. These 
Schools are, under the College of Mobammud Mohsin, 
Hooghly, the Tribany, Omerpore, and Bancoorah Schools ; 
under the Benares College, the Jaunpore School; and 
under the proposed Dacca College, the Burisaul and 
Sylhet Schools.* 


LIBRARIES. 


1}. We have continued to add such works as seemed 
to be required in the Libraries of our different Institu- 
tions; and have introduced a form of annual _ returns, 
which will exhibit the state and condition of the Libraries, 
and will ensure proper care being taken of the books. 


To encourage the more general use of the Library-books, 
we have offered an annual Gold Medal to each of our 
Colleges, and a Silver Medal to each of our Schools; to 
be awarded to the Student who has made the greatest 
progress during the year, in the knowledge attained from 
the study of the books in the Library. A detail of this 
measure will be found in the Appendix (No. 2, p. cxxxv.) 


12. The Local Authorities have been requested to 
inform us of all donations to our Libraries, as we find that 
many valuable gifts have been received, sometimes, we are 
afraid, without due acknowledgement being returned. We 
expect that from these sources our Libraries will be much 
increased ; and we are also desirous of adding a Museum to 
each of our Schools and Colleges, which may become the 
repository of models, natural productions, &c. of the place. 


* We bave added a few remarks on the state of each of these Schools, 
after our remarks on the respective Central Colleges. 
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FINANCE. 


13. A strict attention to economy in all the depart- 
ments of our Institutions has enabled us to improve the 
situations of many masters whose successful exertions have 
deserved such encouragement. 


14. We have also improved the apparatus of many 
of these Schools without encroaching upon our capital, as 
will be seen by the following Abstract :— 


ABSTRACT. 


Annual, 
REFcsirts. 


Cash Balance of last year, ....ccccorsccccese-ccsccccessecceseeses 8,653 2 6 
Cash Balance in the hands 
of the Government 
Agent on the Ist May 
1839, weceeecsceas Rupees 8279 2 8 
Interest of the Capital,... 37.461 5 4 
Company's Paper sold,... 11,592 13 4 


Interest, &c. from Government Agent on 
account of the General Fund,......... 57,333 5 4 
Parliamentary Lack, ....sccccscsessseness seosee 1,06,666 10 O 
Separate Grants to Schools and Colleges, 83,083 2 0 
Miscellaueous receipts fur Schools and 
* Colleges, 8:C., .ccocscsssrssrecessessecrereees 2;22,130 6 4 
~——-—_—_—. 4,69.215 7 8 


4,77,866 10 2 


CHARGES. 
Allowance of the Secretaries, Principals 
and Superintendents,....cccccsscsscees coven 97,798 9 Il 


Ditto of the English Teachers, .........0. 1,85,810 12 8 
Ditto of the Moulavies,.......cccccscccsssrses 37.014 3 I 
Ditto of the Pundits, ........... SUuhdenvaweuen 26,358 4 3 


Ditto of the Servants, .....c.csrsecccccsesseeee 20,102 9 1 
Stipends to the Students, .............cccccee 18,447 13 8 
Library and School Books and Contingent 
Charges, ..cccccccssesccscssccrersccscesovseseees 1,240,000 9 I 
ee —— 4,538,999 13 9 


23,875 12 5 


aes A Eis a 
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CoLLeGE or ManommMep Monster, Hoocuty. 
1-9th Share of the Syudpore Trust Estate, 10,665 5 11 
Balance of purchase money for the College 
Building, SCHHSCCHOHOCHHOSCHDS Seveseesesereesenonse 1000 0 0 
——_—————_ 11,665 5 11 


Balance ...... 12,210 6 6 


A more detailed statement will be found in Appendix 
(No. VI.) 


15. We regret to be obliged to remark, that with few 
exceptions, we have received but little assistance from 
Gentlemen officially connected with our Local Com- 
mittees. With the energy and intelligence of the Teachers 
however, and with the general progress of the Students, 
attending the Government Institutions, we are well pleased. 
The latter now commence their studies at an earlier age, 
and pursue them, as we have already stated, in a more 
systematic manner than in former years. 


16. From the more definite scheme of instruction now 
introduced into our Schools, and from the more active 
superintendence of Local Committees, acquainted with the 
theory of education, we expect that great advantage will 
result. On theexertions also of the Masters, versed as 
they now are in the practical details of the system in 
which the Schools are worked, and convinced of the in- 
terest and importance of the great task committed to 
them, of raising the moral and intellectual state of the 
Natives of this country, we confidently depend. These 
circumstances induce us to look forward with increased 
confidence to the ultimate success of our labours; to 
raise an intelligent class of Natives, versed in the Eng- 
lish Language and in the Sciences of Europe, who will 
in their turn convey their knowledge to their less - 

B 
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enlightened countrymen, through the medium of their own 
language. 


17. After these general remarks on the manner in which 
our system of Education is organized, we shall next pro- 
ceed to report upon the state of each Institution. 


DIVISION I. 
SOUTH EASTERN PROVINCES. 


THESE CONSIST OF THE SCHOOLS IN BENGAL, ORISSA AND 
EASTERN PROVINCES. 


SECTION I.—BENGAL. 


Se 


HINDOO COLLEGE. 


SuB-CoMMITTEE. 


Hon’ble Sir Epwarp Ryan, President. 
Hon’ble A. Amos. 
C. H. Cameron. 
J.C. C. eee Esqrs. 
Major R. J. H. Biren. 
Doctor GRANT. 
and 
Doctor Wise. 


24th Year. 


18. At the close of 1838 there were 475 Scholars on 
the College List, and there are now 533; of whom the 
School Society pay for 30, the free Boys are 59, Donation 


ru j 


Scholars 24, and the remaining 420 pay for their education, 
at the rate of five rupees a month. This number would be 
increased were more ample accommodation provided for 
the students. Arrangements are now making for that 
purpose. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


19. There are 372 Scholars in this department; of 
whom 24 are Donation Scholars, 34 are free, and the re- 
mainder pay at the rate of five rupees a month. These 
Scholars are divided into nine classes. After a careful 
examination, our Secretary had much pleasure in stating 
that these classes were all in a very favourable condition at 
the end of the year. This was more particularly the case 
with the three senior classes, under the particular care of 
My. Jones, the Superintendent of this department. 


20. Thesenior class had read the Poetical Selections, 
No. 2, printed by the School Book Society, and No. 5, 
Prose Reader. Each of the boys was examined in explana- 
tion and Grammar, in a piece of prose, which they had not 
read before, and they generally acquitted themselves with . 
great credit. In Arithmetic they had gone as far as frac- 
tions, and they exhibited a correct knowledge of the subject. 
The other studies of the Ist class are Geography, and 
Bengallee, Reading and Writing; in which they acquitted 
themselves very well. There was, however, a very consi- 
derable inequality in the acquirements of the boys, in some 
of the classes of this department. 


21. The junior classes were engaged in more elemen- 
tary studies asthey descend. The general state of these 
classes was satisfactory. The state of Baboo Ramchunder 
Mitter and Mr. Mathews’ classes afforded the examiner 
particular satisfaction. 
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22. Mr. Hare kindly examined the six last classes of 
this department. With very few exceptions, he found the 
reading and pronunciation of these classes extremely good, 
and he considered that they had made satisfactory progress 
during the year. 


23. Baboo Russomoy Dutt examined the junior de- 
partment of this College in Bengallee. They were re- 
quired to translate the Bengallee passages from the Eng- 
lish Readers, and into English passages from Bakyabully 
and Poshabully, which they had read, as well as passages 
from Digdurshun, which they had not read. The result 
of the examination proved that the students had made 


improvement in this important branch of their studies 
since last year. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT. 


24. This department consists of 161 Students, divided 
‘into 3 classes, as follows :— 


Iet Class Pay Students 5 Free 9 School Society 13 Total 27 


ae Ce re eae a | Si eves deste ties used. 27 
CY ae as vase sheetou secures 21 see By cdaccieueusendesees | re 33 
MUN cevccceie: antseubersvecevent Bf. L255 Drees uabeesseins 3 cask ‘89 
BEM acta uése: ‘saxyexgnastiabneeues 5) are hs ereettice least O° cen 35 
Total, ... 106 ...... D5: : cocewsideecdeh eens 30 161 

5TH CLASS. 


25. This class consisted of 35 students, of whom two 
were absent. Our Secretary first examined the class in 
Reading, Grammar, History, Geography, Arithmetic, and 
Natural Philosophy; and was satisfied with the manner 
in which they in general answered the questions put to 
them. The class, however, was unequal, and had labour- 
ed under the disadvantage of being without one of its 
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Masters for several months of the last year. The progress 
they had made since the appointment of the present 
Teacher, will exhibit, it was believed, a great improvement 
at the next annual examination. The prizes were awarded 
as follows: 


Reading, Meaning and 
G Mohendronauth Bose. 
TAMMAL, oe cceeeeee ; 
History and Geography, Rajendronauth. 
Abotarchunder Gangule. 
Juggodishnauth Roy. 


Arithmetic, .......s06. «5 Anundchunder Mojoomdar. 


Natural Philosophy, ™ 


26. In Geometry this class forms two divisions. The 
Ist was required to demonstrate a difficult proposition in 
the 2d Book of Euclid. They all demonstrated it; but 
with more or less neatness and correctness, and our 
Secretary was mnch pleased with the excellent manner in 
which Mr, Clint had taught these, and the other classes. 
He placed the following students in the order of their merit ; 
the first being the best, to whum he awarded the Mathema- 
tical prize. 


' Juggodishnauth Roy. 
Protabchunder Ghose. 
Anundchander Mojoomdar. 


ArH CLASS. 


27%. This class consists of 40 Scholars; of whom 10 
were absent from sickness, or other causes. They formed 
two Sections. 


Our Secretary examined this class by selecting a portion 
of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, which they explained, and 
parsed very well. He considered Gobindchunder Deb 
deserving of the prize for Literature. 


. 
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28. In History and Geography, he found them less 
ready; which was owing to the absence of one of the 
Masters for several months during the past year. He 
placed them in the order of their merit; the first being 
the prize student. 


Koylaschunder Mookerjee. 
Nobinchunder Ditto. 


29. In Natural Philosophy, their answers were less 
ready and accurate ; and the want of a small Philosophical 
Apparatus was much felt in this class. Keesubchunder 
Ghose gave the most satisfactory answers in this division. 


30. The second Section was in a less satisfactory con- 
dition. They were very defective in Natural Philosophy, 


Neither Section answered questions so readily nor cor- 
rectly in Geography as they ought to have done, which 
is attributable to the long absence of one of the Masters. 
The Examiner considered Serenauth Sein as the prize 
student in Natural Philosophy and Geography. 


GEOMETRY. 


31. Our Secretary examined the first division by re- 
quiring them to demonstrate a difficult proposition in the 
2d book. They in general demonstrated the proposition 
with neatness and correctness. He was inclined to place 
them in the following order of merit, the first being the 
best both in Geometry and Algebra, and to whom he 
awarded the Mathematical prize. 


Prosunnochunder Ghose, 
Koylaschunder Mookerjee, 
Gobindchunder Dey, 
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Keesubchunder Ghose, e 
Rajmohun Mitter, 
Chundichurn Dhor, 

and 


Prosunnochunder Paul. 


The boys of the junior division were much less accurate 
in their answers ; but will soon improve under Mr. Clint, 
their present Master. 


32. All theclasses of this department were examined 
in their knowledge of the Bengalee language by Baboo 
Russomoy Dutt, who required them to translate both from 
the English into Bengalee, and from Bengalee into Eng- 
lish. The former from Digdurshun, Russell’s Modern 
Europe, Hume’s History of England, and the Acts of the 
Supreme Government of India, and the latter from 
Digdurshun, Hitopodes, and Probodh Chundrica. ‘The 
result was satisfactory. 


Srp CLASS. 


33. This class consists of thirty-one Students. The 
examination of the Literary department was undertaken 
by Dr. Grant, who has kindly favored us with the follow- 


ing report. 


‘‘ Certified that I carefully examined the boys of the 3d 
class Hindoo College on the 17th, 20th, and 22d Instant, 
in English Literature and History. Each Student read, 
parsed, and gave the meaning of a portion of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost by turns, being admitted only one by one, 
and examined in the same passage. Their reading on the 
whole was pretty equally good, and some of them are 
remarkably and very creditably free from that peculiar 
accent that usually besets the reading of native lads. 
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Milton jis an author fraught with so many references of an 
ideal, Mythological, Historical, and Geographical nature, 
that every line of the Paradise Lost suggests a series of 
questions which, to answer satisfactorily, must of itself indi- 
cate considerable progress in knowledge. In this depart- 
ment I was much gratified at witnessing the-manner in 
which the Students generally acquitted themselves.” 


‘¢ During the past year the class, I understood, had not, 
from unfortunate circumstances, been able to cultivate 
historical reading for more thao two or three months, I 
would earnestly suggest the necessity of more extensive 
and sustained acquirement in this field of knowledge. 
Some of the senior boys acquitted themselves pretty well 
in replies to questions in Ancient Roman History, and 
almost all very creditably (generally speaking) in English 
history of an elementary character from the Heptarchy 
to the death of John.” 


‘‘ In relative history they are, from want of due oppor- — 
tunities, deficient, very few of them appear to have definite 
ideas of who the Saracens were, and several were not 
aware even that they were Mahammadans; while others 
could not sayin what century Mahammad flourished, or 
what was meant by the Hejra.” 


‘¢ With respect to the enclosed comparative list, I have 
to explain that I have taken the figure 7 for the highest 
degree of proficiency in the class. I have marked with 
red ink opposite to their names the students who deserve, 
in my opinion, to receive prizes. The palm of excellence 
lies betwen Gobindchunder Dutt and Doorgachurn Laha, 
which I have indicated by a red asterisk. I am inclined 
to think that the former of these should have the chief 
prize conferred upon him, as, in addition to his other 
claims, he is a very smart boy. The next in claim is 
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Peareechurn Sircar, and I have put a red cross opposite 
Gooroochurn Chuckerbuttee’s, and Girischunder Ghose’s 
names, as deserving of prizes. Perhaps the Managers 
may also feel inclined to single out others in the list for 
rewards according to the number of their standing in that 
list as classified by me.” 


34. Our Secretary examined the two divisions of this 
class in Mathematics. 


The Ist division consists of three, and was tried by a 
difficult proposition in the 6th book of Euclid. Two of 
the students demonstrated it with correctness, and one 
failed: They are placed according to their merit. 


Ganendromohun Tagore. 
Pearemohun Sircar. 


Bholanauth Dutt. 


35. The second division consists of twenty-five scho- 
lars. ‘These were tried by a proposition of the 4th book of 
Euclid, 4 failed, 16 demonstrated it with difficulty, and 
5 with neatness and precision. ‘These last he has named 
in the order of their merit. 


Nobinkissen Mitter. 
Isserchunder Roy. 
Gobindchunder Mojoomdar. 
Nundcumar Chowdhury. 
Goroochurn Chackrobutty. 


Nearly alike 


36. This class was tested in Trigonometry by three 
questions ; of these exercises, the answers of Gobindchun- 
der Mojoomdar are the neatest, most correct, and per- 


formed in the shortest time. 
Cc 
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37. In Algebra they were tried by three questions in ~ 


Quadratic Equations. Five were absent, or did not answer 
the questions. ‘Three of the exercises were all incorrect; 
in twelve only one, and in ten two questions were correct- 
ly answered. Pearechurn Sircar answered the three ques- 
tions correctly, and to him the Mathematical prize was 
awarded, 


38. In Arithmetic they were tested by two questions, 
one on Division of Decimal Fractions, and another on the 
Square Root; 18 answered neither question correctly, five 
answered one question, and three answered both ques- 
tions. These were— 


Bemolachurn Day. 
Pearemohun Sircar. 


Madhubchunder Ruddro. 


The first named deserves the prize. 


2p CLASS. 


39. Our Secretary examined this class on the 14th and 
15th February, in Literature. It consisted of twenty- 
seven Students, of whom twenty-five were present at the 
examination.- This was done by examining them sepa- 
rately in reading, and explaining a portion of one of 
Bacon’s Essays, which they had not read in the class. 
They all read well, and for the most part explained the 
difficult part selected with much precision. ‘There was 
however aconsiderable difference in the acquirements of 
the Students of this class; indeed all read, with very few 
exceptions, with a correct accentuation, and with a degree of 
accuracy, which proved the care with which they had been 
taught, but there was a considerable difference in the accu- 
racy and copiousness of their explanations. The difference 
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was particularly evident in a passage of Cowper’s Task, 
which they each read and explained separately. He plac- 
ed the Students in the following order of merit, and award- 
ed the prize of Literature to the first named Student: 


Bhoobunmohun Goopto. 
Sarodapersaud Ghose. 
Sreecund Bhowdhoory. 
Sereram Chatterjee. 
Peary Laul Goopto. 
Woomeschunder Ghose. 
Chundernauth Dutt. 
Kissenchunder Ghose. 
Serenauth Bose. 


40. The passage in the Task was almost invariably 
well read, and the explanations were generally correct. 
The best Students of this class stood as follows, with 
reference to the manner in which they read Poety : 


Sarodapersaud Ghose. 
Bhoobunmohun Goopto. 
Shamachurn Bose. 
Sereram Chatterjee. 


41. The passage had an allusion to North America ; 
and our Secretary took ‘the opportunity of asking some 
questions on its Divisions, Governments, &c. In general 
the answers were neither so ready, accurate, nor copious 
as he expected. 


The following is the order of their merit in Geography ; 


Shamachurn Bose. 
Chundernauth Moitry. 
Beharylall Dutt. 
Girishchunder Day. 
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42. The following is an outline of the Scientific 
acquirements of the Ist and 2d Classes : 


First-—* The three first pupils of the class solve 
questions, in pure or mixed Mathematics, the Differen- 
tial and Integral Calculus included ; they are at present 
occupied with finding all the circumstances of the visible 
Lunar and Solar Eclipses. In February and March 
next, the Professor proposes to indulge them in their 
desire of learning that calculation, particularly as the 
Natives consider this, as the acme of Mathematical learn- 
ing. The rest of the Class, owing to their too frequent 
absence, are not so far advanced as they should be, nor 
are they very perfect in what they have learnt, viz. Plane 
and Solid Geometry, Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
and Conic Sections, Ist and 2d degrees in Algebra, Com- 
pound Interest, and Annuities. ‘They are also finding the 
Areas of curved surfaces, and the columns of bodies of 
revolution, and the Elements of Natural Philosophy.” 


“© The Second Class is, generally speaking, superior to the 
First Class ; their studies, with the exception of Spherical 
Trigonometry and Conic Sections, is much the same. One 
pupil, Bholanauth, is acquainted with all that has been 
taught to the Ist Class.” 


43. These acquirements of the Ist and 2d Classes 


were tested by a set of questions kindly prepared by the . 


Hon’ble Mr. Amos. They were answered in the follow- 
ing manner. The Students who competed for this prize 
were assembled in the Colleee Hall with pen, ink, and 
paper ; but, without books. Each Student was placed at a 
separate desk, and the questions were then given out to the 


Students by our Secretary. They had no previous know- 
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ledge of the questions. The answers when written were 
delivered to our Secretary, who remained in the room 
during the examination, the Students not being allowed to 
consult books, or communicate with others, or leave the 
room. ‘The written answers were afterwards examined by 
Mr. Amos. In his letter to our Secretary he states.— 


44. ‘* The progress of the Students is very satisfactory, 
and reflects great credit upon them, and -upon their 
Teachers.” 


‘¢ As a circumstance of some interest connected with the 
answers to the questions, it will be observed, that whilst so 
many Natives around us have been bewildered and terrified 
by the recent Eclipses, we have before us the diagrams and 
calculations of the youths of the Hindoo College explain- 
ing the causes of these celestial phenomena, and shewing 
the exactitude with which the times of their occurrence, 
their duration, extent, and every remarkable circumstance 
connected with them may be ascertained previously to the 
event.” 


¢¢ But it is less to the advantages of physical knowledze, 
however the mind may thereby be enlarged and exalted, 
that I look as the result of the Mathematical studies pur- 
sued at the Hindoo College than to the discipline of the 
intellectual faculties. I cannot but think that the youths 
who have distinguished themselves at the present Mathe- 
matical Examination, must have acquired such habits of 
precise thinking as cannot fail to elevate them in the scale 
of rational beings, and, in time, to overcome defects of 
national character, to which, of one kind or another, the 
inhabitants of all countries are subject.” 


* As on the last occasion, I cannot forbear to observe 
that the distribution of Prizes is frequently more produc- 


» 
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tive of harm than of benefit to the successful candidates ; 
but that this entirely depends on the effect which young men 
suffer them to have upon their own minds. They should 
regard prizes simply as inspiring them with confidence, 
that, by a continuance of unremitting industry, they may 
one day accomplish objects deserving the admiration and 
gratitude of that community, in whom, by their present 
success, they have raised hopes of their future excellence. 
Such hopes are often blighted by vanity, presumption, 
and indolence, which too commonly result from early 
reputation ; but if the Students will conquer these weak- 
nesses, the Prizes placed in their hands may satisfy them 
that there is every probability of their being able to realize 
the expectations which the public has formed.”’ 


45. Their Historical knowledge was tested in all res- 
pects in a similar manner to the Mathematical examination. 
The questions were prepared by Mr. Cameron, and the 
answers examined by him. He has favoured us with the 
following remarks on the manner in which these questions 
were answered :—** The Historical questions put to the 
Students this year were 22 in number. They relate to 
Grecian, Roman, and English History; and a few of them to 
the History of Philosophy and Literature.” 


‘¢ Their answers were written in the manner described 
above. Many of them showed a considerable stock of 
Historical knowledge.” 


“Sir E. Ryan, Sir H. Seton and I, after comparing 
them very carefully, agreed in thinking that the Prizes 
should be awarded to Gopaulkissen Ghose.” 


46. ‘The following answers to the first and twentieth 
questions are selected as favourable specimens of his know- 
ledge, and of his command of English.” 
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Question. Give a short account of the Athenian expe- 
ditions to Sicily in this Peloponnesian war ; mentioning the 
names of the leaders, and the death of such of them as 
perished in Sicily, and the effect which the behaviour of 
the Athenian people to Alcibiades had upon the success 
of the expedition ? 


Answer. * The Athenians committed the charge of the 
expedition against the Syracusans to Nicias, Alcibiades, and 
Lamachus. At first all their attempts were attended with 
success, and the Syracusans, besieged in their capital, were 
reduced to the utmost extremity through want of provi- 
sions, But the arrival of Gyllipus, the Spartan General, 
soon changed the face of affairs. And the subsequent 
defeats of the Athenians, both by sea and land, rendered 
their situation quite desperate. But the timely arrival of 
Demosthenes’ fleet revived their hopes, and would have 
ensured them success had it been properly used. But 
Demosthenes rashly determining to storm the heights of 
Epipotie, in which he failed and made their situation worse. 
After twice failing in their attempt to escape by sea, the 
two commanders Nicias and Demosthenes, determined to 
lead their army by land. The superstition of Nicias in 
delaying the march of his troops on account of an eclipse 
of the moon, and his easy credulity in believing the 
friendly suggestions of Hermocrates, the crafty Sicilian 
General, proved the utter ruin of his army. The Sicilians 
being in possession of all the important passes of the 
country, the Athenians were continually harassed in their 
retreat, and the two divisions of the army being separated 
in a dark night, were obliged to surrender as prisoners of 
war. Nicias and Demosthenes were soon after executed. 
One of the principal causes of the defeat of the Athenians 
was their recalling Alcibiades to answer the charges pre- 
ferred against him by his enemies at home. The other 
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Gencrals, namely, Lamachus, Alexander and Euremedon, 
were killed in battle. 


Question. Are the two translations of the Iliad of 
Homer, and the ‘Eneid of Virgil, written in the same 
measure ? 


Answer. “ Both these translations are written in the 
heroic measure. But Pope, who made Dryden his model, 
has excelled his master in some of the beauties of style, 
he has added precision and correctness to the loose but 
vigorous style of Dryden.” 


47. The subject for an Essay was “ moral courage.” 
It was selected by the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General. The boys had no knowledge of the subject 
until it was given out to them by our Secretary. ‘The 
Essays were composed without reference to books, and 
the boys were not allowed to leave the room until they had 
completed and delivered them over to Secretary. The 
Essays were examined by His Lordship. The prize was 
awarded to Doyal Chunder Rey, whose Essay will be 
found in Appendix No. VII. 


48. The Literary acquirements of the Senior Class 
were carefully tested by our President, Mr. Cameron, and 
Dr. Grant; in passages of Prose selected from Bacon, and 
in passages of Poetry selected from Milton and Pope. 
The boys had no previous knowledge of what book would 
be selected. The same questions were put to each student, 
and each was examined alone, and removed after his 
examination to another room, in order that none of the 
questions might be communicated to the boys who had 
not been examined. ‘This examination were conducted in 
three days; nearly six hours each day were occupied in the 
examination. ‘The examination was very satisfactory. 
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The following is the order in which they stood at the 
end of the examination. The first being the Prize 
Student: | 


Gopaul Kisto Ghose. 
Doyal Chunder Rey. 
Kallykissen Mullick. 
Joges Chunder Ghose. 
Bholanauth Chunder. 


CALCUTTA SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 


Sub-Committee. 


Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, President. 
Hon’ble W. W. Birp. 

J. C. C. SuTHERLAND, Esq. 

Major R. J. H. Brrcu. 

T. A. Wise, M. D. 


19r1 ANNUAL REPORT. 


49. The total number of Students attending this Col- 
lege at the beginning of 1839, was 129; and at the close 
of the year the number had decreased to 111. These 
Students are divided into seven classes, exclusive of the 
Mathematical class, which consisted of those who attend — 
at the same time the Rhetoric, Logic, Theology, and Law 


classes. 


50. The Ist Grammar class acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily at the examination, and exhibited considerable 
progress since last year. 


51. The 2d Grammar class. did not show so much 
progress as could have been expected. ‘This was not 
_ 
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owing to any want of attention, dimunition of industry, or 
zeal on the part of the Pundit; but arose principally from 
the great number of the pupils attending this class. This 
defect has been remedied by the formation of a third 
Grammar class, and it is hoped that this arrangement will 
be attended with success, 


52. The Sahytiya or General Literature class, consists 
of 15 Students. The examination was not satisfactory. 
There seemed to be no deficiency in energy on the part 
of the Pundit, but a langour and inactivity, on the part of 
the Students. This indifference to their studies it is hoped 
will be remedied, by the proposed institution of pecuniary 
scholarships to the meritorious students, and by the dis- 
missal of the students on whom admonition has been 
found unsuccessful. 


53. The Pundit of the Alankara, or Rhetoric class, 
seems to be very successful in the method of teaching he 
has adopted. The progress of the Students, was alike 
creditable to the teacher and the boys. 


54. The progress of the Vedanta or Theological class 
was satisfactory. Our colleague Mr. Sutherland kindly 
undertook the examination of candidates for Law Certi- 
ficates ; but was not pleased with the attainments of the 
scholars. He attributed this to the unfitness of the Pun- 
dit deputed to take charge of the Law class. He was a 
Grammar Pundit, and chosen to hold the office proba- 
tionally. Since the Committee have appointed Bhurrut 
Chunder Seromony, the Pundit of the Zillah Court at 
Burdwan, as Law Professor, it is hoped that the attain- 
ments of pupils under him will prove satisfactory at 
future examinations. 


55. The Neya or Logic professorship is now conferred 
on an able Pundit, and great improvement is anticipated 
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at the next examination ; from the progress which has been 
made by the pupils during the short period they have been 
placed under him. 


56. The Committee find that the Students of the 
Natural Philosophy Class do not much like the instruc- 
tion given them in that Science, through the medium of 
the Bengalee language. They would prefer being in- 
structed in English. 


MADRESSA COLLEGE. 


SIXTIETH YEAR. 
Sub-Committee. 


Hon’ble Sir E. Ryan, President. 

5 W. W. Birp. 

33 H. T. Prinsep. 
J. R. Cotvin, Esq. 
F, Minett, Esq. 
F. J. Hatwipay, Esq. 
J.C. C. SUTHERLAND, Esq. 
Nawab Tawauur JunG. 
T. A. Wisk, M. D. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


57. The Students attending the Arabic Department 
at the beginning of the year amounted to 159; of this 
number 25 belonged to the stipendiary, and 134 to the 
non-stipendiary class. 
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The number of Students attending this department, as 
compared with the preceding year, has been increased by 
six Students. 


58. The following Gentlemen kindly undertook the 
examination of the different classes: the Hon’ble H. T. 
Prinsep, the Law Class; Mr. J. Hawkins, the Regulation 
Class; Cauzee Golam Shobhan, the Chief Cauzee of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, the classes in Logic, Mathe- 
matics and Arithmetic; and Captain Ouseley, the class of 
General Literature and Law studies, of the Junior 
Students. 


59. From the Report of the Hon’ble H. T. Prinsep 
which we beg leave to transcribe, as well as that of Mr. 
Hawkins, it will be seen that the Students of the Law and 
Regulation classes have made satisfactory progress in 
their different studies during the year. 


60. The following is the Report of the Hon’ble H. T. 
Prinsep. 


“Twenty-seven persons presented themselves for exa- 
mination, of whom six were Students of the Madressa, and 


21 persons not attached to that Institution.” 


sé Of these 27 the nine named in 


Dubeerooddeen, 2 3 

Asudoollah, Ss r i hemsel 
Rusookboollab, (3 the margin, acquitted themselves at 
Abdoolkbalig. = the oral examination, and by their 
Juhoor Alee. i ; ' 
Shaicar Manca answers to the questions given in 
Tamutoollah. writing so as to shew proficiency, 
Rookunooddeen. eas . Ps 
Ikamut Ulee. entitling them to certificates. 


‘¢ Four of these proficients were of the Madressa, and 
five had been educsted elsewhere. I recommend that they 
obtain the Certificates in the usual manner.” 
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«‘ T have also to recommend the following Students as 


well deserving, although not yet entitled to the Certi- 
ficates.” 


Fuzlool Huck. 
Qabool Allee. 
Mohammud Ukmul. 


‘*‘ If the General Committee should award to each of 
them a small prize it will be appropriate, and of good 
effect.” This was done. 


‘¢ T regret extremely that I was unable to give more than 
one day to this examination, and consequently that I could 
not attend the examination to test proficiency in other 
departments of Literature and Science. I hope my not 
having been able to do so will not prejudice the claims of 
the Students, which I hear are such as to bear out the high 
reputation acquired by the Madressa, as a Seminary of 


learning, amongst the whole Mohammedan population of 
India.” 


Pree er waa 61. Mr. J. Hawkins’ report—* I 
Dubeerooddeen. have received the examination pa- 
eran | pers, and now send you my Report. 
Sadeeb Abmud. ; : 

pea artic The three in the first class passed a 
Lala Chummun Lal. | very fair examination, those in the 
Obedool Hossein. J 


second not quite so good, though 
pretty well. All the rest were very indifferent.” 


62. Captain Ouseley’s Report is as follows: 


«© The number of Students in Rhetoric was 27, the class 
books in use during the past year were the Mutourel 
and Mooktaseer Manee, the best Scholar in each class 
merits a prize, and I beg to recommend the three 
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undermentioned individuals as deserving of this distinc- 
tion, viz. | 
1. Abool Husun. 


2. Abdool Jubbar. 
3. Hadee Alee. 


‘The number of Students in the department of General 
Literature amounted only to ten; of this number not one 
has attained to considerable proficiency, with the excep- 
tion of Shufeegoollah, who passed a very creditable exami- 
nation, in the Subaimoullukha, a work of acknow- 
ledged difficulty: I beg therefore to recommend him for 
the prize in this department. It is but fair to observe 
that the backwardness of most of the Students in this 
department, arises from the short period of their having 
been engaged in this study, most of them were admitted 
to the Madressa in August last. 


63. ‘On the 12th December I examined the classes 
of Grammar and Hikmut; the former consisted of 57, the 
latter of 20 Students, most of them recently admitted, 
the best Scholars in both departments are enumerated 
below; and I beg to recommend that prizes be conferred 
on them respectively, viz. 


1. Muhtabooddeen. 
2 Adeelooddeen. 

8. Bahar Allee. 

4. Daoor Hosein. 

5. Kufeelooddeen. 

6. Abdool Luteef. 

7%. Abdool Mujeed. 
] 
2 


. Dubeerooddeen. 
. Asudoollah. 


64. * On the 24th December the classes of Asool, or 
principles of Law, consisting of 44 Students, were examin- 
ed by me. On a careful consideration of the written and 
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oral exercises, performed by each individual, I beg to 
recommend, as eminently deserving of reward, the four fol- 
lowing Students, viz. 


1. Abdool Khalig. 

2. Rookunooddeen. 
8. Kufeelooddeen. 

4. Qumr Allee. 


65. ‘On the 23rd and 24th December the Junior 
Law class, consisting of 85 Students, were examined by 
me. ‘The examination of the first Division was confined 
to the Hidaya, and the Law of Inheritance. On examin- 
ing the answers to the written interrogatories furnished 
by each, and comparing them with the results of the oral 
examination, the undermentioned individuals were found 
deserving of reward, and | beg to recommend them accord- 
ingly, viz. 


. Furreedooddeen. 

. Gholam Hossein. 

. Hadee Alee. 

. Waizooddeen. 

. Mohammud Munaun. 
6. Jowd Alee. 


Co dm OF 0D = 


66. “ The second Division was orally examined in 
the Ushbah Onuzair and Shurah Wugaya. The written 
interrogatories to which they were required to furnish 
answers were framed for the purpose of testing their know- 
ledge of those books, as well as of the Law of Inheritance; 
the general result of the examination in this department 
may be looked on as very satisfactory, and I beg leave to 
recommend the undermentioned Students for prizes, viz. 


1. Abdool Jubbar. 
2. Ahmud. 
3. Mudeenoollah. 
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4. Rookunooddeen. 
5. Kufeelooddeen. 
6. Deeanutoollah.” 


67. The Students of the General Literature class have 
not attaineda satisfactory degree of progress, in consequence 
of their having joined the class at a late period of the 
year; which induced us to direct the Secretary to the 
Sub-Committee that in future the classification of the 
Students, and their studies be made at the beginning of 
the year, so as to prevent in future such an occurrence. 


68. The progress of the Bengalee Department, which 
was examined by Captain Marshall, continues to be satis- 
factory. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


69. We have already informed your Lordship of the 
unsatisfactory state of this department, and in order to 
place it on an efficient footing, we have considered it 
necessary to remove the Head Master; and replace him 
by a person possessing energy, and tact, in the art of 
teaching. 


70. We have restricted the admission of Students to 
a certain age, have carefully classified the Scholars, and 
arranged their studies. As these measures are now car- 
ried into effect, we anticipate satisfactory results. 


71. Owing to the very little progress made by the 
Students, and also to these changes having been introduc- 


ed so recently, we did not consider it necessary to hold 


a public examination this year. 


* A public examination has, however, taken placesince this Report was 
prepared, which evinces an increased desire on the partof the Scholars 
to learn English, and a degree of energy and zeal, on the part of the new 
Master, which promises favourable results, 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
Sub-Committee. 


Hon’ble Sir Epwarp Ryan, President. 
C. H. Cameron, Esq. 
F. Mritrett, Esq. 
J.C. C. SuTHERLAND, Esq. 
Major R. J. H. Brrcn. 
Dr. J. Grant, and 
T. A. Wiser, M. D. 


5th Year. 


72. Since our last Report some very important changes 
have been introduced into this Institution. An additional 
class has been formed for the purpose of educating Native 
Doctors for employment in the Army, and at Civil Sta- 
tions.* This body of servants was much needed, as the 
requisite supply of these subordinates has entirely ceased 
since the abolition of Dr. Tytler’s Native Medical School, 
and the demand for their services, in the Native Regi- 
ments especially, has become very urgent. It was resolved 
therefore by Government, upon the recommendation of 
the Education Committee, to make use of the College as 
the means of instructing these individuals. The plan of 
this arrangement, and its details, were drawn up by 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy, who had for some time previ- 
ously been desirous of forming a Secondary School of 
this description. Notice of the opening of this class 
having been previously given to the various Stations 
of the Army, in order that qualified youths might be 


* The General Orders of Government containing the rules of this 
School, will be found in Appendix No. IX. 
E 
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sent down as candidates. In the month of October 
fifty Students were selected, from a very large assemblage 
of young men. Upwards of twenty more remained on 
the list, as expectants, to be admitted as vacancies 
occurred. 


These young men were sons of native Commissioned 
and Non-commissioned Officers, chiefly Mahommetans. 
The Hindoos amounted only to nine of the whole number. 


73. Since the commencement, several of the original 
class have been dismissed, for misconduct; or have 
Jeft the Institution voluntarily, and new ones occupy 
their places. ‘'wenty additional Students have also been 
admitted, and the entire class now amounts to 60. They 
reside on the premises of the College, and receive a 
monthly allowance of five Rupees. To instruct the new 
pupils three teachers were chosen from among the English 
class, Sib Chunder Kurmacar, Chimunlall, and Nava- 
krishna Goopto ; who, in addition to professional acquire- 
ments, possessed a competent knowledge of the Hindoos- 
tanee language. With the aid of these teachers the 
secondary pupils are taught the rudiments of Anatomy, 
Pharmacy, Medicine, and Surgery. The instruction differs 
from that of Dr. Tytler, in as much as the subjects are 
taught practically, by the aid of the Dissecting Room, 
Laboratory, and Hospital. 


74. These Students are making very respectable pro- 
gress, and it is expected that several will be ready for 
service in six or eight months more. At first there was 
some little difficulty in controulling them, but they have 
latterly become more manageable, and well behaved. 
The expence of this addition to the Institution is com- 
paratively trifling. One hundred and ninety Rupees a 
month, exclusive of the stipends to the pupils, is the 
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increased allowance for this purpose ;* whilst, by extend- 
ing the advantages of the College to so great a number 
of Students, the comparative expence of the original class 
is diminished, as stated in the last Report. 


75. A large Female Hospital, intended to embrace 
the advantages of a Lying-in Hospital with instruction in 
Midwifery, has been commenced, and is now ready to 
receive patients. This Hospital has been built by a very 
liberal public subscription, raised at the suggestion of 
the College Council. Nearly fourteen thousand rupees 
have been collected for this purpose, chiefly in Calcutta, 
and its immediate neighbourhood, marking the confidence 
of the public in the proposed scheme. ‘The structure is 
handsome, and capable of accommodating upwards of a 
hundred patients. 


%6. The Male Hospital, which was opened in April 
1839, continues to receive an abundant supply of patients 
of all classes, Europeans, as well as Natives. It usually 
contains about 70 Medical and Surgical cases; some of 
the latter especially are often most important. The readi- 
ness with which natives of every caste from the Brahmin 
downwards, avail themselves of the Hospital without 
objection to the religion or caste of any of the other 
occupants of the same ward, or even of the next beds, 
offers a convincing proof of tlie little necessity which exists, 
in similar Institutions, for separating the native patients 
from each other, on accouut of religious prejudices. . 


77. A still more complete proof of the groundless 
opinion of those who consider it necessary to prepare se~ 
parate establishments for high and low caste Natives and 
Christians, will be found in the fact, that in the College 


* This expence has since been increased by the appointment of a 
Sargeant to Superiotend thisdepartment, and by the expence of improv- 
ing their comforts, &e, 
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Hospital under the same roof, divided only by a few open 
arches, nearly 40 European, and other Christian patients, 
are constantly located. This class of patients, at the sug- 
gestion of the College Council, were transferred to the 
College from the Police Hospital, when the latter estab- 
lishment was removed to Entally. They are partly sup- 
ported by the Hospital funds, and partly by an allowance 
of four annas per day for each patient from the Police. 


The logation of these patients in the College Hospital 
has greatly bettered the condition of the sick themselves, 
and it affords a very important additional means of instruc- 
tion to the Students. 


78. There is a Dispensary attached to the Hospital 
which is open from 6 to 10 a. m., and from 4 to6 Pp. M. 
From 200 to 300 patients are treated there daily. The 
Dispensary is placed under the charge of Baboo Nobin- 
chunder Mitter, one of the passed Students of the College, 


and is visited also by Dr. Goodeve every morning. The 


College Council have ample reason to be satisfied with the 
manner in which Nobinchunder Mitter discharges his 
duty in this department. 


The most requisite addition to the Hospital, however, 
was a European Apothecary and Steward; who have since 
been appointed. 


79. The number of Native Students of the English 
class continues nearly the same as formerly. There are at 
present 41 Students on the foundation list, and 38 free 
Students, af various religions: All of them industrious, 
and well conducted. Amongst these young men several 
pupils have lately entered from the families of the 
European and Armenian inhabitants of the City; showing 
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that the advantages of the College are gradually extending 
themselves to the community at large, and giving farther 
promise of the ultimate value of this Institution, as a part of 
the Educational Establishment of the country. 


80. Ten Christian Students have been sent to the 
College by the Ceylon Government, and reside on the 
premises; and the College Council “ express their warm 
approbation of the diligence, the rapid progress in study, 
and the excellent conduct of these young men.” At 
present they are not well accommodated, but it is hoped 
that some arrangement will be made ere long to provide 
them with better quarters.* 


The examination for prizes was conducted in the same 
manner as stated in our last Report; and the report of 
the Examiners was favourable as to the proficiency of the 
Students. The Government and ‘Tagore prizes were 
presented to the most efficient Students. 


8]. Four Students have left the College and sixteen 
have entered the Institution during the year. Since the 
last Report seven candidates have passed the final examina- 
tion; and nine of the passed Students are employed in 
Dispensaries at Delhee, Agra, Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Bareilly, Benares, Moorshedabad, Assam, and Meerut. 
These Sub-Assistant Surgeons are affording great satisfac- 
tion to their immediate superiors. 


85. The General Committee learned with much plea- 
sure the success of the Dispensaries which have been 
placed under the charge of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 
‘and they trust, that the system will be further gradually 


* This has since been done. 
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extended as pupils are fitted for employment.* In con- 
nexion with these Dispensaries, the General Committee 
beg to express to your Lordship the deep regret with 
which they learned the death of Rajkrishna Dey, un- 
doubtedly the most distinguished Student of the Institution. 
The cause of Native Medical Education has received a 
heavy blow by the loss of this young man, who promised 
to become so great an ornament to the profession amongst 
his countrymen. 


COLLEGE OF MOHAMMUD MOHSIN. 
HOOGHLY. 


Ath Year. 
SuB-CoMMITTEE. 


Hon’ble Sir E. Ryan, President. 
Hon’ble W. W. Birp. 

C. W. Situ, Esquire. 

J. C. C. SurHervanp, Esquire. 
Major R. J. H. Biren. 

J. Grant, Esquire. 

Nawab Towanour JUNG. 


T. A. Wise, M. D. 


86. At the close of last year there were 1279 Scholars 
attending this College, and the Branch School at Hooghly; 


* The Dispensary Returns for the half year, ending the 31st December 
1840 are very satisfactory. The different Superintendents bear creditable 
testimony to the zeal and acquirements of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons. 
There is an increasing desire likewise, on the part of the Native commu- 
nity, to obtain medical aid, as the advantages of the Dispensaries are better 
known, The number of patients treated, and the success of the practice 
is highly satisfactory. A number of operations were also performed by 
them with success; so that the Sub. Assistant Surgeons may be consider. 
ed as capable of coping with all the usual exigencies of the profession, 
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and at the end of the year of report there were 1409, of 
whom 18 were Christians, 348 Mahommedans, and 1043 
Hindoos. 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


87. Lower School. There were 480 Scholars in this de- 
partment, divided into twelve classes. ‘These Scholarshave 
continued uniform in their attention, and eagerness to learn. 
There was found, however, at the examination a consi- 
derable difference in these classes sthe 11th, 10th, 9th, and 
8th were in a satisfactory state; but from the 8th to the 

2nd, the Principal was compelled to say that there was 
_ very little difference in the acquirements of the Scholars. 
An uniform level of acquirements was observed in these 
classes. ‘This state of so many classes appeared to us to 
call for an investigation, which should fix the position of the 
pupils. This proposal consisted in reducing each depart- 
ment to four classes divided into as many sections as were 
found necessary. ‘To the first section of each class, a 
superior Master was selected, with a higher salary. This 
Master is responsible for the condition and progress of the 
sections of theclass. The position of the other Masters 
was determined by examination. 


88. We are pleased to observe that there was a marked 
improvement in the senior class of this School, and that 
they read, explained in English, and parsed very well. 
The Principal observed “ that they were most deficient in 
Geography, which is observable through all the classes of 
the Lower School.” This great defect in an interesting 
and important branch of learning, has since been remedied. 
We also directed that strict attention be paid to the 15th 
para. of the Rules of the College which requires a certain 
knowledge in the different branches of study in the Junior 
School, before the youth is eligible for promotion to the 
Senior department. 
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89. The system of distributing tickets for regular atten- 
dance in this (as in other Schools) has acted most 
favorably in improving the discipline. The regularity of 
attendance is further encouraged by the distribution of a 
small prize at the end of the year to the most attentive and 
deserving boy in each class. 


90. Senior Department. ‘This Department consists of 
156 Scholars divided into six classes, and the Principal. 
states, with much more confidence, the progress and acquire- 
ments of these students, than of the junior classes. ‘Their 
condition generally is stated to reflect credit on the talents 
and care of the Teachers. 


91. The four Junior Classes of this Department 
were examined by the Principal and Head Master, and 
they have reported very favourably of the state in which 
they found them, both in their Literary and Scientific know- 
ledge. We remarked, however, in some of. the classes a 
deficiency in some branches of study, which had been neg- 
lected. ‘The Principal will, it is hoped, correct this in 
future. We proposed that each of the Masters should 
devote himself more particularly either to Literature or 
Science, and should teach the same branches in two or 
more classes; so as to enable the Masters to improve 
themselves more particularly in those branches, to the study 
of which they may be most inclined. 


92. The 2d class of this department was examined by 
the Revd. F. Fisher, who favored us with the following 
report on the state in which he found it in. 


«¢ The examination of this class I cannot but consider, 
on the whole, most satisfactory. 


‘The manner in which the boys read poetry is, for 
natives, very fair. As also the knowledge they possessed 
of the collateral History and Geography. The accent 
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however is still peculiar and disagreeable to an English 
ear; and I should imagine capable of improvement only 
in the lower classes. ‘The answers to the questions in 
Geometry, Algebra, and Natural Philosophy, were gene- 
rally correct. A little more practice in the writing out of 
propositions might perhaps be advisable, as it tends to the 
clear expressions of ideas, and therefore, for natives who 
are quick in their first perceptions, very important. In 
the Translations as far as I could judge, the modes of ex- 
pression were well chosen, and with two or three excep- 
tions, the language and grammar very correct. The class 
appear decidedly to shew the greatest proficiency in 
History. ‘The answers have generally been most faithful, 
and the boys appear to possess a full and comprehensive 
knowledge of this subject. There is only one thing more 
which I am called on to notice, and which, if possible, needs 
a little correction. With the exception of the Translations 
the answers given in English, to the different questions, 
were expressed too much in the native idiom. I might 
allude particularly to the frequent omission of the article.” 


93. Our Secretary examined the Ist or Senior class, 
and has forwarded the following report on the state in 
which he found it. 


‘© The Ist or Senior class consists of twenty-two Stu- 
dents, of whom twenty-one were present at the examina- 
tion. Each of these Students was examined separately in 
reading, and explaining a portion of one of Bacon’s Essays, 
which they had not studied in the class. 


94. ** Six of these Students read very well, and 
all with correctness, and a good pronunciation, prov- 
ing that care had been taken in their tuition, and a cre- 
ditable improvement made during the year in this branch 
oftheir studies. The following is the order in which the 

F 
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most proficient stood, with reference to their reading and 
explanation. The best being put first, and being entitled 
by this examination, and the Historical exercises, to the 
prize for Literature : 


Boloram Bisswas. 
Nobinchunder Das. 
Jadubchunder Mitter. 
Bhobanechurn Mullick. 
Isserchunder Muddock. 
Kaleedas Mookerjee. 
Girishchunder Ghose. 


95. ‘*Inext examined them in a difficult theorem in the 
6th Book of Euclid. Six were not able to demonstrate it, 
nine did it imperfectly, and six demonstrated it readily 
and correctly. The following is the order of their merit, 
the first being the Prize Student : 


Kaleedas Mookerjee. 
Boloram Bisswas. 
Nobinchunder Das. 
Digamber Bisswas. 
Gungachurn Shome. 


Bholanauth Ghose. 


Their attainments in Geometry were further tested by 
a difficult problem; which they all answered in writing, 
with more or less accuracy, without assistance. The re- 
sult was nearly the same as above. 


96. Their skill in Algebra was tested by 10 questions ; 
and in Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, by 18 ques- 
tions. The answers were given in writing without assist-. 
ance; were generally correct, and evinced considerable. 
familiarity with the subject. The performance of Jadub-, 
chunder Mitter and Kaleedas Mookerjie were the best.” 
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VERNACULAR DEPARTMENT. 


97. The progress of the different classes in their know- 
ledge of the Bengalee language has been such as to evince 
the attention and intelligence of the different Pundits, 
and soundness of the rules established by Obhoychurn 
Turkopunchanun, the Superintendent. 


98. The first and second classes translated each a piece 
of Poetry, into the Bengalee Language. These translations 
were carefully examined by two Pundits who awarded the 
prize in the Ist class to Boloram Bisswas, and Jadoonauth 
Banerjee. The translations of the 2nd class were good. 
The exercise of Omeschunder Bose was the best, and 
that of Kristochunder Saha the second best. | 


Your Lordship was pleased to offer a watch to the 
Student who made the best translation of Bacon’s Essay on 
truth.* Mr. Marshman has kindly favored us with the 
following report on the four best translations.t 


‘©The Translation marked No. 1, by Huru Chunder 
Ghose, appears to me in every respect to claim the pre-emi- 
nence. The youth has not, in some few instances, caught the 
exact meaning of the author, but the general character 
of the translation is fidelity; and some of the most 
difficult passages have been rendered with an accuracy 
and a just appreciation of the beauty of the original, which 
is surprizing. The style of the Bengallee is remarkable 


*The silver and gold watch your Lordship has subsequently been so 
considerate as to offer for the best translation into Bengulee, will be soon 
adjusted. The Senior Students of the Hindoo and Hooghly College will 
compete for these prizes. The person who makes the best translation will 
receive the gold watch, andthe silver watch will be awarded to the Student 
who has produced the best translation, in the other College. No assistance 
will be allowed. 

t Dated the (6th December, 1840. 
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for purity and classical excellence, the writer has a know- 
ledge of his own language, which is rarely met with in 
young men whose time is devoted to English studies; and 
very great credit is due to the instructions which he has 
received in his own tongue. If all the alumni of our 
Colleges could write Bengalee with equal ease, and chaste- 
ness, the reproach would be removed, that in their eager- 
ness for the acquisition of a foreign language they had 
forgotten their own. 


‘The Essay marked No. 2, by Giris Chunder Ghose, 
may be considered as in some respects inferior to the first. 
The translation, though generally good, is not so accurate, 
and the Bengalee style is perhaps more bare. Yet it isa 
very creditable performance. 


** The two remaining translations 3 and 4, prepared by 
Bhobanee Churn Mullik and Gungachurn Some, are on 
a par with each other, and inferior to each of the preced- 
ing. The youths have evidently made much progress in 
the knowledge of English, but they are not sufficiently 
advanced to be able to comprehend Bacon aright. Hence 
the sense of a considerable number of passages has been 
mistaken, and they have not always apprehended the con- 
nection between one sentence and that which preceded it, 
whereby the translation becomes occasionally unintelligi- 
ble to those who know not the original. But the general 
character of their productions, both as translations and as 
Bengalee compositions, shews that they are under good 
tuition, and that nothing is wanting in their case but 
more lengthened study. 


** The Essay given to them, is one which from its deep 
metaphysical character, it is not easy to put into Bengalee. 
Yet the mode in which the two inferior Students have 
acquitted themselves shews, that they would find little 
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difficulty in translating easier works. Nothing perhaps 
would conduce more to their improvement in a knowledge 
of the English language, than to devote a small portion 
of each day to translations on paper; one day translating 
a portion of some English work, without aid, into Ben- 
galee; and on alternate days, translating some Bengalee 
exercise into English, also on paper. Their work should 
then be subject to the revision of their Tutors. The fag of 
the teacher would perhaps be heavy, but the result would 
amply compensate for the labor. Both Tutor and Scholar 
would daily feel that solid progress was made in the 
language.* After this has been pursued for a year or 
two, the labor of writing might be dispensed with, and the 
Student might be required to translate, by word of mouth, 
some work in Bengalee or English daily. There is nothing 
which gives so accurate a knowledge of a language as the 
necessity of translating it into another. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN DEPARTMENT. 


99. This department consisted of 50 Scholars of 
whom 18 only are Mahommedans. These Scholars are 
divided into three classes. The boys of the two last 
classes are quick, and for the short time they have attend- 
ed this department have made very considerable progress. 
The Senivr class is not so equal in acquirements as the 
other classes, and its progress by no means so marked 
during the year. 


100. The attendance of the Scholars continues regular, 
and the exertions of the Masters are unremitting, 


* An hour is devoted daily to Bengalee in the senior classes of the 
Hooghly College. In the junior classes more time is allowed. 
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101. As many of the Hindoos who attend this depart- 
ment were beyond the age at which experience had led us 
to conclude that any satisfactory advancement can be ex- 
pected; we resolved to remove them from this depart- 
ment, and to allow the most promising to join the English 
classes. This will leave eighteen Musselmans in this 
department; and we propose to select a good Mahomme- 
dan Master for the appointment, should such a person 
be available; as the present Hindoo Teachers have not 
the necessary authority among the boys, and may be 
much more advantageously employed in the English 
department. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


102. There are in this department 150 learning the 
Arabic and 141 the Persian language. 


Captain Ouseley, assisted by Mouluvies Hafiz Ahmud 
Kubeer and Abdoor Ruheem, examined this department. 
The report of Captain Ouseley contains the following 
remarks— 


103. ‘I beg to transmit a list containing the names 
of those Students who distinguished themselves, and 
appeared to deserve rewards for their proficiency in the 
different departments of study. I have also ventured to 
suggest the value of the prizes to be conferred on each ; 
the aggregate amount will be found less than that of 
last year. 


104. ‘ A general, and in some instances a Very con- 
siderable improvement is perceptible in the Students 
of the Soonnee Division of the College since the examina- 
tion of last year; and a no less evident falling off in the 
Students of the Sheeah persuasion, The reason assigned 
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at the College for this falling off, was, the illness and pro- 
longed absence of the Head Sheeah Professor, Mouluvee 
Aolad Hosein, and the employment of an inefficient sub- 
stitute, who has lately been discharged. ‘The person now 
appointed to act for the absent Professor appears to be 
a learned, intelligent, and respectable man ; but he had 
only been a month in office when the examination took 
place. | 


105. ‘* From some enquiries made on the spot, there 
seems to be reason to apprehend that some two or three of 
the very old students, who had been perhaps for years 
attached to the former Institution at Hooghly, seldom 
make their appearance during the year except at the period 
of examination, when they attend for the purpose of secur- 
ing the pecuniary prizes; this evil should be remedied, for 
#-must be very disheartening to the young and industrious 
students to be opposed by men of mature age, who were 
good Scholars perhaps, before the present Institution was 
founded.’ 


106. It would also appear, that attendance at Lectures 
in the Oriental Department is not very strictly insisted 
on. To ensure a regular attendance at Lectures is of 
considerable importance to the great mass of Students, it, 
might therefore be advisable to require each Professor to 
keep a Register, similar to that in use at the Calcutta 
Colleges, showing the number of classes, names of Stu- 
dents composing each class, hour of attendance, quantity 
read, title of class book, &c¢., to be daily submitted to 
the controlling authority at’ Hooghly College, for his. 
information and orders... | 


108. The high character of Mouluvie Meer Ma- 
hammud, and the great satisfaction which he has given since 
he acted in this College, together with his excellent creden- 
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tials, have induced us to appoint him first Shea Professor 
in the place of Aulaud Hossein resigned. 


BRANCH ZEMINDAREE SCHOOL AT 
HOOGHLY. 


109. This School contains an English and Oriental 
Department, and an Infant School. 


The progress of the English School has been satisfac- 
tory. The numbers continue 300 in the English, 69 in 
the Oriental, and 92 in the Infant School. 


BRANCH SCHOOL. 


110. There are always a number of candidates for 
admission into the Branch School, as vacancies occur, who 
are ready to pay for their education. This circumstance 
is highly creditable to the Superintendent of the School; 
the Scholars form six classes, which give 43} as the 
average number, which we considered rather too many, 


111. At the Jast examination the Principal and Exami- 
ner were satisfied with the order, regularity, and progress 
of the School. Mr. Cooper, who examined the first class, 
expressed himself as to its condition in the following 
terms :— 


‘I was much pleased with the examination passed by 
the boys of this class, and which was highly creditable to 
themselves and their Teacher. There was considerable 
equality in their acquirements, a proof that all have had the 
same attention paid them. I consider Jugceshur Ghose as 
deserving the Ist Prize, the next Dwarkanauth Chuker- 
butty, the 3d Bholanauth Ghose, Senior. ‘The remainder, 
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I leave tothe Teacher to appropriate, as I find a difficulty 
in doing so, when so many appear on an equality.” 


INFANT SCHOOL. 


112. The trial which has been made in the establish- 
ment of this School has been successful. It has proved 
the great advantage of such early instruction, and that the 
Natives have no disinclination to send their children to 
School at a tender age. 


The distance alone is the obstacle which prevents a great 
many from sending their children to this School; and 
repeated applications have been made to our Secretary to 
have it removed to Chinsurah, which is a much larger 
Town, and has a more populous neighbourhood. This 
transfer may eventually take place, and the School will then 
be under the immediate superintendence of the Principal. 


During the year 1839 the number of admsssions were 163 


Left, .. eeo0e @©00e80080880006 088080 esesoosegvee eect aesece 54 
Promoted t to anne Branch School in year + 1840,.. . $(%17 
— Tl 


GuaeraisD 


Children remaining, ...... 92 


Of these two are Christians, eight are Mosulmans, and 
the remainder Hindoos. The seventeen Scholars pro- 
moted to the Branch School promise to be among our best 
scholars, having acquired a facility of speaking the lan- 
guage, a pleasure in its study, and a considerable stock 
of words and ideas. 


ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


118. This department continues to be attended by 
nearly the same number of Scholars, whose acquirements 
G 
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will be seen from the following extract of Captain Ouseley, 
who examined the School : 


‘‘ The progress made by the boys of the Oriental 
Department in the Branch School was satisfactory, some 
of the Students are much too old to continue attached to 
an Institution of this nature, one, named Buksh Arruhman, 
admitted his age to be 25, and looked much older, and there 
were several from 18 to 20 years of age. Itis quite clear 
that if these young men are ever to be transferred to the 
Hooghly College, the time has arrived for such transfer.” 


114. A deputation of our body, consisting of the 
Hon’ble Sir Edward Ryan, Hon’ble W. W. Bird, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Sutherlandand Dr. Wise; assisted by Mr. Eliott 
and Mr. Borrodale of the Law Commission, Mr. Moore 
of the Civil Service, Colonel Presgrave, Professor 
Richardson, Mr. Hare, and several of the Chinsurah and 
Hooghly residents, visited the College and Schools. The 


following extract is from their report: 


‘The Branch School at Hooghly was first visited, and 
the order and regularitywhich we noticed on a former occa- 
sion were conspicuous also on this visit. Inthe examina- 
tion which we instituted, we remarked an improvement 
in the acquirements of the senior class; but the inequality 
in the ages and acquirements of the Scholars of the differ- 
ent classes, satisfied us of the necessity of some change 
being made in this School. This fact was remarked by 
one of the previous deputations, but nothing was done to 
remedy it in consequence of the hardship which it was 
supposed would be inflicted on the grown up Students by 
their removal from School. A trial has now, however, 
been made, and in order to find out those Scholars who 
had benefited by the indulgence, it was agreed to have a 
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list prepared of the whole School, shewing the ages of the 
pupils, dates of admission and their standing in the School, 
so as to find out and to remove the idle, and to prevent 
Scholars remaining at a School without there being any 
prospect of their attaining a proficiency in there knowledge 
of the English language, while they retard the progress of 
the other Scholars, and engage unnecessarily the time of 
the Masters from more important duties. 


315. After carefully considering the subject in its 
different bearings, we propose that the following changes 
should take place in this Branch School. 


I. Todismiss all the Scholars above 12 years of age, 
who have not made a marked progress, and attained a con- 
siderable familiarity with the English language, so as to 
hold out a prospect of their doing credit to the School, or 
obtaining any considerable advantage from the instruction. 


imparted; unless they are willing to pay for their education 
three rupees a month. 


II. That all Scholars above 12 years of age pay one 
rupee for their education ; with the exception of those who 
come under the provision stated in the last paragraph; or, 
in special cases, to be decided on by the Principal. 


III. That in future no Scholars be admitted into the 
junior class, to commence the rudiments of the English 
language, above the age of eight years. 


IV. To introduce explanations in English at an earlier 
period of the Scholars’ study than is at present done. 


V. Tobe more careful than at present to revise previ- 
ous studies, and never to enter on a new study until the 
previous one has been thoroughly understood. 
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116. *& The Infant School was next visited ; and it afford- 
ed us much satisfaction to observe the great advantage of 
this early discipline, and the pleasure which it seemed to 
afford the children, while conveying to them the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. 


117. * Our next visit was to the College at Chinsurah, 
which is undergoing repairs. The English School now 
occupies one of the wings. We confined our examina- 
tion principally to the first class, and while we remarked 
a very considerable improvement in the Literary acquire- 
ments of the Students, we are still not satisfied with the 
manner in which the pupils are instructed on Natural 
Philosophy. They are not well grounded in the princi- 
ples; while they are represented to have read through 
subjects, the very elements of which they do not compre- 
hend. ‘Thus the boys were stated to have read all the 
article of Pneumatics, in the useful knowledge Society’s 
publication, and they could not say why water boiled at a 
lower degree of temperature at the top of a mountain. 
The Students are sometimes hurried too fast from one 
study to another without proper attention being paid to 
the previous subjects of study they had is&. To this, and 
to the periodical revision of former studies, we recommend 
that you call the special consideration of the Principal. 


118. * Strict attention to a thorough knowledge of 
one subject before passing to another, to pronunciation, 
and to explain in English, in the more junior classes, were 
likewise recommended. 


‘We also think it would be of advantage to be furnish- 
ed with periodical returns by the Principal, exhibiting the 
acquirements and manner in which each of the Masters 
performs his duty. This will enable you to know the, 
character of each, and to hold out promotion as the 
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reward of exertions to the intelligent Masters in the per- 
formance of their duties. | 


119. ‘ With the exceptions above specified, we were 
satisfied with the progress and discipline of the Schools. 
The prizes of merit were delivered by your President to 
the youths who had afforded satisfaction to the Gentlemen 
who kindly undertook the examination of the different 
departments, and to whom our best thanks were con- 
veyed.” 


SEETAPORE BRANCH SCHOOL. 


Ist YEAR. 


This School consists ofan English, and a Mahommedan 
Department. 


120. Soon after the opening of the English School 
sixty-five pupils joined it; and from the commence- 
ment a portion of the pupils have been made to pay 
for their schooling, and this system has been success- 
fully adhered to. At present nearly ahalfof the expense 
of this School is defrayed from this source. The rate 
varies from eight annas to two rupees a month. No boys 
above 12 years of age are admissable into the School. 


- 121. As there was no house at Seetapore available for 
the School, Baboo Moteelall Kheteria granted the use of 
one of his houses free of all charges, and we had pleasure 
in signifying our sense of the obligation. We have since 
directed the erection of a convenient School-house which 
has been recently finished. 


122, Baboo Moheschunder Banerjee was deputed from 
the College of Mohammud Mohsin to examine and report 
on the state ofthe School. The following is an extract 
from his report. 
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‘The pupils are engaged in perusing the 3d No. of the 
Prose Reader, Lennie’s Grammar, Geography, Writing, 
Arithmetic, and Bengalee Reading and Grammar. 


“¢ The boys read with considerable fluency and correct- 
ness, and displayed no ordinary promptitude in pointing 
places on the Maps, and in analyzing sentences into their 
constituent parts of speech. They worked sums in Arith- 
metic with great facility and readiness. Most of the junior 
Students, however, did not appear to have been well exer- 
cised in spelling, and failed to giveme much satisfaction, 
in their translation of simple sentences into intelligible 
Bengalee.” 


*¢ Upon enquiry it was found that the Students here had 
no knowledge whatever of the English Language previous 
to their being admitted into this School. It was further 
brought to my knowledge that they have to encounter 
other local difficulties arising from a want of extra assis- 
tance obtainable from more advanced Scholars, or from 
friends at home, an assistance that in a great measure sim- 
plifies and diminishes the labour of a School Master. 
Taking these collateral circumstances into consideration 
the progress the Students of this School have made, and 
that within so short a period, in my opinion reflects great 
credit on the persevering exertions, and attention of Baboo 
Sreenauth Shumooddhur.” 


We have sanctioned the appointment of an Assistant to 
this School, and the distribution of prizes to the best boys 
at the Annual Examination. : 


123. Obhboychurn Turkopunchanun, the superintend- 
ing Pundit, and Mouluvee Akber Shaw, the Head Moulu- 
vee of the College of Mohammud Mohsin, Hooghly, were 
deputed to report on the state of the Bengalee Depart- 
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ment of the English School, and the acquirements of the 
Students of the Madressa. The report of both these 
persons is satisfactory. 


BANCOORAH PROBATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Ist YEAR. 


124. The School at Bancoorah was one of the first 
which we took probationally under our charge. From the 
Annual Report it appears that the School is formed of 
three Departments, an English, Vernacular, and Sanscrit 
Departments, which was attended by 200 Scholars. 


125. English Department.—This is attended by 88 
Scholars, which are divided into 7 classes, on an average 
of 12 Scholars. This we considered too small a number 


in each class, and we suggested that the number of classes 
should be diminished. 


126, The Senior class was employed in perusing the 
History of Bengal, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and 
Geometry. These studies we considered as much as could 
be expected froma School so recently established: and 
we had pleasure in observing that the Scholars had acquit- 
ted themselves in such a manner, at the Annual Examina- 
tion, as to meet the approbation of the Local Committee, 


. 12%. We forwarded some books for distribution at the 


Annual Examination, to the most meritorious Scholars in 
each class. 


. 128, The Annual Report of the Head Master did not 
contain any remarks on the condition of the Verna- 
cular and Sanscrit Departments, probably from their 
not being under his charge. In this case we recom- 
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mended that the plan of study should be assimilated as 
much as possible in the different Departments ; and that the 
discipline of the School should be uniform, and under one 
Superintendent. 


129. We expressed our gratification at the regular 
attendance, and the anxiety the Scholars had evinced to 
learn the English language, as it proved that the benefits of 
education were appreciated ; and our hope that the Local 
Committee would continue to interest themselves in an 
Institution commenced under such favourable auspices. 
In this expectation we advanced three hundred rupees 
towards the erection of a substantial and commodious 
School House, which, with the sum to be devoted to that 
purpose out of the local funds, was expected to be suffi- 
cient. We recommended its being erected in a central 
situation, for the convenience of the inhabitants, and in an 
elevated healthy situation, with a compound for play 


ground, 
TREBANNY PROBATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Ist YEAR. 


130. Baboo Parbutty Churn Sircar and Obhoy Churn 
Pundit examine this School every six months; their reports 


were favourable, 


131. The Proprietor and Superintendent of this 
School in Baboo Juggut Chunder Sen, and there were 91 
Scholars attending it. These formed four classes. ‘The 
Senior class consisted of 17 Scholars, they read the English 
Prose Reader No. 2 tolerably well, and their explanations, 
partly in English and partly in Bengalee, proved that 
they understood what they read. Their answers in Gram- 
mar and Geography were correct. 
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132. At our recommendation a Pundit was added ; and 
the report of the Vernacular studies of the Scholars by the 
examiners was favourable. 


We have given, on several occasions, donations of School- 
books, Maps, Globes, &c. to this School. 


UMERPORE PROBATIONAL SCHOOL. 
First YEAR. 


133. This School is supported by Baboo Kallikinker 
Paulit for the advantage of his ryots and neighbours. The 
School receives assistance from the General Committee in 
books and other necessaries, in order to increase its effici- 
ency. The School-books are allowed gratis to the indi- 
gent Scholars. 


- 134. Mr. Holland, of the College of Mohammud 
Mohsin, visits and reports onthe School. The first re- 
port was not favourable. There were 66 Scholars attend- 
ing the School, and these formed six classes. We re- 
commended the reduction of this number. 


135. The attendance was irregular, and the studies ele- 
mentary. A better system of instruction is now introduced, 
and quarterly tickets for regular attendance, and prizes are 
to be annually distributed, which will improve the School. 


DACCA SCHOOL. 


Fourtu YEAR. 


136. The progress and state of this School during the 
year has not been so satisfactory as expected. This has 
been partly owing to the abrupt manner in which the at- 
tempt was made to induce those pupils, who were able to 

H 
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pay for their schooling to contribute, in proportion to their 
means, to the expence of the School ; but chiefly to the 
great sickness which has prevailed in the City of Dacca, 
and its environs during the last year. These causes will, 
it is hoped, have only a temporary influence ; but we sug- 
gested to the Local Committee that the introduction of the 
pay system should be effected by degrees and cautiously. 


137. At the annual examination there were 213 scho- 
lars, which is 127 less than at the preceding examination : 
Relaxing the rules for the pay scholars have increased the 
number of pupils; and the more strenuous exertions of the 
Masters have already improved considerably the internal 
economy of the School. 


138. The scholars attending the School were divided 
into seven classes, of which the senior was composed of 
seventeen scholars. They had finished Quadratic Equa- 
tions, and knew the six books of Euclid, and Analytical 
Geometry. They had also a familiar acquaintance with 
Arithmetic, and a very satisfactory knowledge of Roman 
‘History, English Grammar, and Geography. A defect in 
pronunciation, in some of the scholars of this class, was re- 
marked ; to the correction of which we requested attention. 
Wealso recommended that the students should be exer- 
cised in translation, as some of them showed a very inellici- 
ent acquaintance with the Bengalee language. The speci- 
mens of essay writing were satisfactory, and we recom- 
mended that a continued exercise in this important branch 
of their studies should be continued. 


139. The progress of the other classes during the year, 
though slow, appeared on the whole, satisfactory. 


140. We regretted to find that the Bengallee depart- 
ment was in an unsatisfactory state, which was attributed 
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tothe Pundits not possessing a sufficient aptitude or talent 
for imparting instruction. We requested the Local Com- 
mittee to direct the Head Master to explain to the Pun- 
dits the method to be pursued in imparting instruction in 
reading, writing, and accounts; with translation and com- 
position in the higher classes. We expect specimens of 
these exercises, prepared without any assistance, will be 
regularly sent with the Annual Returns of the School. 


141. We have purchased a piece of ground in a cen- 
tral situation, have prepared plans, &c. for a College, and 
expect to have it soon commenced. 


COMMILLAH SCHOOL. 


Turrp YEAR. 


142. Fromthe Annual Report of the Local Committee 
of this School it appears that the progress and general 
conduct of the pupils have been, on the whole, highly satis- 
factory. There is anincrease of 17 scholars to the list of 
this year ; in which there is now 1 Christian, 4 Mahom- 
medans, and 71 Hindoos. These scholars formed seven 
classes. We considered this objectionable on account of 
-the small number in each class ; which increased unnecessa- 
rily the labour of the Masters, and diminished the emula- 
tion of the scholars. The senior class were employed in 
learning Grammar, the 4th number of the Prose Reader, 
Geography, and the use of the Globes, and the Single and 
Double Rule of Three. To these studies we recommend- 
ed the * History of Bengal,” and ‘ Lessons on Objects” 
to be added, with explanations in the English language. 
We also recommended the more frequent employment of 
the black board, and that translation and composition 
should be commenced. 
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143. Although the studies of this School are elemen- 
tary, the Local Committee were highly pleased with the 
progress and general conduct of the pupils, and were satis- 
fied with the conduct and attainments of the Head Master, 
and with the exertions of the others. 


144. The absence of the Pundit for upwards of seven 
months, on leave, has retarded the vernacular studies of the 
Scholars; and in future, we do not intend to grant, or to 
extend leave of absence for such long periods, unless the 
application be accompanied with a Medical Certificate ; 
or unless valid reasons are given, and such a qualified 
substitute provided, as will prevent the School falling off 
during the period of leave. 


CHITTAGONG SCHOOL. 


Tuirp YEAR. 


145. The state of the School during the year of 
review has been satisfactory, as there has been a daily im- 
proved attendance, and an increased number of Scholars 
upon the rolls of the School, which, with the numerous and 
respectable attendance of the residents at the annual 
examination, lead us to expect a much greater improve- 
ment in the School at the next annual examination. — 


146. At the close of 1838, there were 120 Scholars, 
and in December 1839, the number had increased to 186, 
of whom seven were Christians, seventeen Mussulmans, 
one Mugh, and one hundred and sixty-one Hindoos. 


147. These formed eight classes, which we considered 
too many, and we directed the number to be reduced. 
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The studies of the senior class were still elementary, 
consisting of Marshman’s Brief Survey of History, and 
English Grammar, in which the Scholars had proceeded 
as far as Syntax. In Geography they had studied the 
Maps of Asia and Europe, and in Arithmetic had gone 
as far as Decimal Fractions. They were also exercised in 
translating from Bengalee into Engish, and from English 
into Bengalee. 


148. We had the benefit of a report from Mr. Smith, 
one of our Members, who carefully examined the School, 
and was on the whole gratified with its state. Some of the 
Scholars had not a good pronunciation, and we directed the 
Head Master’s special attention to this important subject. 
We also recommended the introduction of Lessons 
on objects ; and forwarded the Bengalee translation of the 
History of Bengal, for the use of the senior classes, with an 
injunction that it it should be studied, with the Map of the 
country placed before the class. 


149. The following is an extract from Mr. Smith’s 
report on the state of the vernacular department: 


-- The boys read Bengalee more fluently than English, 
but I observed that those who were the best English 
Scholars, if such a term may be applied to a knowledge 
altogether elementary, were also the most proficient both 
in reading and pronouncing the vernacular.” 


“The operation of the rule under which those boys 
who have the means are made to pay a small sum per 
mensem has driven some of them from School, but I agree 
with the Local Committee in not considering that the Rule 
will have any lasting effect on the number of the boys, 
and I do not doubt that by inducing their parents to con- 
sider education as a thing for which they must pay, its 
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value will be enhanced in their eyes, and they will 
take more care than they have hitherto done to secure a 
regular attendance on the part of their children, so as to 
obtain for them the greatest advantage within the shortest 
possible time from their schooling, (a good penny worth) 
which was a consideration not to be expected so long as. 
they paid nothing for their education.” 


BAULEAH SCHOOL. 
FourtH YEAR. 


150. The irrecular transmission of the Returns of this 
School continued, until measures were adopted to ensure 
the reports being sent in future at the regular periods. 


151. At the end of 1838, there were 141 pupils attend- 
ing the School, and at the end of the year they had 
increased to 168. This shews the desire for a good 
education is increasing, and attention and perseverance on 
the part of the Masters are alone required to render the 
School equal to any of those on our list. We have 
instructed the Masters accordingly. 


152. The pupils of this School are divided into eight 
classes, of which the senior is now engaged in studying 
the History of England, Goldsmith’s History of Greece, 
and Homer’s Iliad. They had advanced as far as 
the 4th Book of Euclid, in Algebra to Quadratic Equa- 
tions, in Arithmetic to decimal fractions, in Mechanics 
and Astronomy they had studied the elements, and could 
work some Problems on the Globe; which is very 
little in advance of their studies of last year. This 
class consisted of 7, and the 2d of 5 pupils; a number we 
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considered too small to create emulation; and the studies 
of the pupils appeared too various, to ensure a thorough 
understanding of what they were taught. Wealso direct- 
ed periodical examinations to be held to prevent their 
forgetting what they had previously learned. 


153. We directed that Lessons on objects should be 
carefully continued, with exercises in translation, and in 
the composition of Themes. Written Exercises of the two 
first boys were sent, and were considered satisfactory. 


154. We were pleased to observe the more regular 
attendance, and the increasing desire which the senior 
pupils had manifested to advance in their studies; and 
we look forward to a much greater progress in their scho- 
lastic studies. This will enable the senior scholars to 
attend more to the practical branches of their studies which 
will be useful to them in after life; and will afford the 
residents evidence of the advantage of the education which 
their sons receive at the Bauleah School. With this 
intention we proposed that Book-keeping should form 
part of the studies of the senior class. 


DINAJEPORE SCHOOL. 
SECOND YEAR. 


155. The progress of this School during the year is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. There are 51 scholars on the 
list of the School. Their studies are still elementary. 
The senior class was engaged in perusing the English 
Reader No. 1, Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic. 
We forwarded a plan of study to be pursued in this 
School, and- we trust that another year will exhibit a con- 
siderable improvement in the scholars. 
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SECTION II. 
ORISSA. 


POOREE SCHOOL. 
Fourty YEAR. 


156. The number of scholars attending this School 
continues, as during the former year. The improvement 
in the senior class was probably less than it might have been 
in consequence of the Head Master’s resignation, and some 
months having passed before a successor could be obtain- 
ed to fill his place. The 1st class had gone as far as 
Syntax in the English Grammar, were perusing the 
History of England, and had finished Bonnycastle’s 
Arithmetic, and the first Book of Euclid. This was a con- 
siderable advancement in the studies of this class since 
Jast year. The 2nd and 3d classes were in a satisfactory 
state. We had pleasure in returning our thanks to the 
Local Committee for their assistance during the year. 
They, as well as the Subscribers and Visitors, were pleased 
with the general proficiency exhibited at the Annual Ex- 
amination. 


157. We recommended that the senior scholars 
should devote a certain portion of time to translation from 
English to the Vernacular, and from the Vernacular into 
English ; and we forwarded a plan of study adapted to 
the nature of the School. 


158. The other departments attached the School are 
the Ooriah, which is attended by 90 scholars, and the 
Sanscrit by 40 students. ‘These departments are entirely 
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supported by local subscriptions; thirty-two rupees from 
this source are also applied to the expences of the 
English School. This sum the Local Committee 
wequested us to pay from the General Fund, in order to 
enable them to devote more of their local subscriptions 
to the preparation of School-books as “ There does not 
at present exist a single work of any kind which could be 
adopted as a class book,” in the Ooriah language. 


159. The present state of this School, and its future 
prospects, induced us to consider the propriety of clos- 
ing it, and of establishing one at Cuttack, in compliance 
with the urgent request of the residents there. Cuttack 
is the capital of the district, and the English Subscription 
School has lately been closed. 


160. Cuttack has 20,000 inhabitants. With the 
assistance of local subscriptions, the schooling of the 
boys, and a small addition to the funds at present devoted 
to the Pooree School, it is expected to put the Cuttack 
School on a most efficient footing.* 


MIDNAPORE. 
Fourtu YEAR. 


161. Wewere much gratified by the account which 
the Local Committee gave of the flourishing state of this 
School, and the zeal and attention of the Head Master. 
The satisfactory progress of the School during the year 
has been evinced by the more regular attendance of the 
scholars, by the more advanced studies of the senior class, 
and by the regularly progressive increase In the sum 
obtained from the schooling of the boys. 


' © The first Quarterly Return, after the opening of the School, shewed 
28 pupils on the School-roll—many of these youths paid for their educa- 
tion. 

I 
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162. At the end of 1838 there were 134 attending the 
School, and at the end of 1839 there were 139. These 
scholars were divided into six classes; of which the senior 
was employed in reading Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, Goldsmith’s 
History of England, Marshman’s History of Bengal, and 
the Brief Survey of History, the Prose and Poetical Reader, 
Nicholl’s Geography, Geometry, Algebra, and Arithmetic, 
and in translation and composition. We directed the 
Local Committee’s attention to the number of subjects of 
study pursued at the School, which appeared to us large ; 
and we recommended that some of these studies should 
be transferred to the second class. The progress which 
the senior class had made in the pronunciation of the pupils, 
and in their knowledge of the meaning of words, was highly 
satisfactory to the Local Committee; and so was the 
progress of the junior classes, and the manner in which 
the Junior Masters had performed their respective 
duties. 


163. ‘TI have no hesitation in stating,” adds the Secre- 
tary in his Annual Report, “ that a decided improvement 
has taken place within the last year, but it is mostly con- 


fined to reading English; the pronunciation of the boys 


in the senior classes was exceedingly correct, and their 
comprehension of what they were reading thorough. In 
Arithmetic their progress was not so striking, but this 
may be accounted for by the boys being unaccustomed to 
work sums in an examination room. The translations from 
English into Bengalee and vice versa were numerous, and 
some of them exceedingly good. The prize for the 
former would have been given to Nobinchunder Oitch, a 
boy in the Ist class, had it not been strongly suspected that 
he had received assistance in preparing it; and under this 
doubt we thought it advisable to divide it between 
him, and the head boy of the School, who had given 
in the translation of a long extract from the History 
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of Rome. We withheld the Essay Prize, as we found 
that the contents of the two productions given in were 
mere transcripts from books; the result of the com- 
petition on the new subjects given, shall be hereafter 
made known to you. Our School is, in the estimation 
of the Local Committee, in a very flourishing state. 
Numerous applications to enter free of payment have been 
made and rejected, on account of the limited accommoda- 
tion afforded by our School-house. The total amount of 
payments made by the boys during the year is Co.’s Rs. 
370,—the total expenditure on account of the Establish- 
ment Co.’s Rs. 3,506; and the next year will, I trust, 
shew results still more favourable. The inhabitants 
appear daily to appreciate our endeavours to a greater 
extent, though you will observe that we have cautioned the 
Scholars generally on the subject of allowing their avidity 
for a knowledge of English to induce neglect in the due 
cultivation of their own language.” 


164. In future, translations and compositions will be 
continued, and a prize given at the end of the year to the 
Scholar who composes the best Bengalee Essay on a 
given subject without assistance. This was found the 
more necessary as the vernacular department was not in 
such a satisfactory state as the English classes. The 
Local Committee proposed that the English Masters 
should give instruction in the Bengalee language. This 
might be done in particular cases, but we objected to its 
general adoption, as many of the Masters are incompetent 
to give such instruction, and could not properly be expect- 
ed to do so, particularly as we think that the School 
duties ought always to admit of the Masters devoting a 
certain portion of time to improve themselves in the studies 
of the School, and to prepare for teaching the more 
difficult branches of science, on promotion. 
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SECTION III. 
EASTERN PROVINCES. 
ASSAM. 


GOWAH ATTEE. 
Fourty YEAR. 


165. The progress of this School in the English as well 
as in the Vernacular, Persian and Sanscrit Departments, 
continues satisfactory. Besides the Central School, at 
which 230 Scholars receive instruction, two Branch 
Schools, one at Pandu and another at Nilachol, have been 
established by the contributions of residents; at which 
124 Scholars learn the vernacular languages. We pro- 
posed that these Village Schools should be considered as 
preparatory to the Central School. At the end of 1839, 
there were 89 attending the English, and 140 the Ben- 
galee Department of the Central School; which was an 
increase of one in the former, and thirty-six in the latter 
department, above the number of last year. 


166. The Senior Class of this Department was employ - 
ed in reading Marshman’s History of India, Pope’s Homer’s 
lliad, Elements of Natural Philosophy, Geography and 
the use of the Globes, Arithmetic, to Vulgar Fractions, 
Composition, and Translation. The frequent change of 
Scholars is the cause why these studies have remained so 
nearly stationary. We were pleased to observe that this 
class afforded satisfaction to the Members of the Local 
Committee at the Annual Examination; and that the: 
progress which they had made was considered highly 
creditable. 
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167. We recommended that this class should com- 
mence Geometry, and in ashort time Algebra; and that the 
History of Greece, of Rome, and of England, should be 
introduced in this order, after the pupils had finished the 
History of India. We also recommended a continuation in 
the exercise of composition, and we hope in another year 
specimens of these will be forwarded for our inspection. 
The translation from the Vernacular to the English, and 
from the English into the Vernacular languages, forwarded 
to us, were satisfactory. 


168. We were pleased to find that the junior classes 
had afforded satisfaction at the examination; and we 
urged the continued attention of the Masters to the pro- 
nunciation of the pupils. In consequence of the absence 
of the Second Master, we were obliged to appoint another, 
to afford the Head Master more leisure to attend to his 
peculiar duties, and as an additional incentive to exertion, 
his salary was raised. 


No less than twelve young men have entered the ser- 
vice of Government during the year. In some respects, 
we think this may have an encouraging effect upon the 
School; and if Students can be induced to remain in our 
Schools long enough to attain a really good education, 
their services may become very valuable to Government, 
and their success will attract others to follow in the same 
course. | 


169. The attention of the pupils to the Vernacular, as 
well as the Sanscrit and Persian languages, has likewise 
been satisfactory during the year. The Local Committee 
appear to be impressed with the importance of the Verna- 
cular studies among the rising generation, and they have 
bestowed a silver medal on Julkhed, for general proficiency 
in the Bengalee and Persian languages. 
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170. The Annual Examination was attended by the 
principal residents, both European and Native. The state 
of the School afforded much satisfaction to them all; and 
besides the rewards allowed by us, 150 rupees worth of 
useful articles were distributed as prizes by the Local 
Committee; and a number of books given by Captain 
Jenkins. The examination appears to have been alike 
gratifying to the pupils, and to the Local Committee. 


ARRACAN. 


171. The condition of the natives of this district, and 
their ignorance of any but the Mug language, render 
intercourse with a large proportion of them more difficult 
than in other parts of India. ‘This must cause for some 
time the advantages of the English School to be less ap- 
parent to the natives, and thus retard its progress. “ On 
the whole,” adds the Local Committee, “ we consider that 
although neither of the Schools are exactly what they 
would desire; and the irregular attendance of the pupils is 
extremely mortifying, still there is much that is satisfactory 
in both, and we indulgethe hope that in the course of 
1840, it will be found that considerable improvement has 
taken place.” 


AKYAB. 


SEconp YEAR. 


172. The Annual Examination took place at the end 
of the year. This School had suffered by the illness and 
changes of the Masters, which had prevented the Scho- 
lars advancing so rapidly in their studies as they might have 


2. 


done. The pupils had been likewise irregular in their 
attendance, and inattentive; this was to be attributed to 
their youth, and to their only knowing the Mug language, 
of which the Masters are ignorant. ‘Their explanations 
were consequently very imperfectly understood by the boys. 
We have strongly urged the necessity of the Masters 
learning the Vernacular languages. Their ignorance of 
which explains the want of interest evinced by the Scho- 
lars in their studies, and we trust this serious obstacle to 
their improvement will not be found to exist next year. 


173. The total number of boys upon the rolls of this 
School at the close of 1839 was 64, and the average daily 
attendance was 50; this was ten less than that at the end 
of the former year. 


These formed eight classes with a division attached to the 
4th and 5th Classes. We considered this number too 
large, and recommended the reduction into a small number 
of classes. The Senior Class was employed in Reading, Spel- 
ling, Grammar, Geography of Asia, Writing, and Cypher- 
ing. ‘ The Scholars in this class write in English very 
well, their copy books are very neat, and their performan- 
ces considered very creditable indeed. ‘hey also do 
sums in the four first rules of Arithmetic, and in Com- 
pound Addition with much quickness. In English they 
read /Esop’s Fables, which they understand and explain 
tolerably—their Spelling was also very correct.” i 


‘In Geography of Asia they performed capitally, from 
Book No. 2, of the Elements, and in Lennie’s Grammar, as 
far as nouns—their performance was very satisfactory.” 


174. The Local Committee examined the School, and 
were much pleased to find that the three Senior Classes 
had tade satisfactory progress. ‘They were particularly 
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struck with their quickness in Arithmetic, and their know- 
ledge of Geography, and their Reading and Writing was 
such as to give great promise that if they would only at- 
tend regularly, they would ere long attain much _profici- 
ency.~ The chief fault observed was, that the boys did not 
generally understand fully what they read. 


The progress made by the other classes, although not so 
satisfactory, was on the whole fair. 


175. No Vernacular Class had been established, but 
since the commencement of the present year the Local 
Committee had succeeded in establishing a Mugh Class, 
which was attended by from 30 to 40 boys, and an Ordoo 
Class of about 10 boys,—these latter also attend the English 
Department. These classes were very popular, and the at- 
tendance at them was more regular than in the English 
Classes. The English department consisted of 50 boys, 
of whom I-3rd were always absent; and the Vernacular 
of 38, of whom 4-5ths were always present. 


RAMREE. 


Seconpo YEAR. 


1%6. This School wasinamuch more creditable state 
than the Akyab Institution. It wasexamined in February 
last, when 51 boys attended the School, which was eleven 
more than at the former examination. These pupils were 
nearly all pretty regular in their attendance. 


17%. The Local Committee were very much pleased 
with the three Senior Classes, more particularly with the 
circumstance that the senior boys read as far as the 3Ist 
page of the English Reader No. 1, very well, and * trans- 
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lated their lessons from English into Mugh, with an ease 
and correctness «hat shewed they perfectly understood 
what they had learnt, and they likewise gave the meaning 
of separate Mugh words in English, and of English in 
Mugh, most accurately. The Committee consider that 
great credit is due to Mr. Smyth for having learnt so much 
of the Vernacular, and for the pains he has bestowed upon 
his pupils; and they regret that they cannot say that of some 
of the Masters at Akyab, neither of whom seem to have 
made any progress in the native language.” 


In Arithmetic and Geography, the Ramree boys also 
acquitted themselves very well. 


178. There were five classes in the English, three in 
the Mugh Department, and three in the Oordoo. 


' The senior Vernacular classes were employed in reading, 
writing, and casting accounts in the two languages; and 
they performed their exercises in a satisfactory manner. 


TENASSERIM PROVINCES. 
MOULMEIN SCHOOL. 
Firth YEAR. 


179. The progress of this School during the year 
under review has been satisfactory. The pupils of the 
Senior Class were more advanced in their studies, and six 
more boys were attending the School than last year. Of 
the pupils 32 were Christians, 19 Burmese, 2 Chinese, 
3 Mahommedans, and 3 Hindoos. 

K 
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180. These Scholars form five classes, with 20 youths 
unclassed. We suggested that the number of these classes 
should be diminished, and that the twenty unclassified 
boys should be arranged in the classes as soon as possible; 
as we were convinced until they joined a class, and were 
thus encouraged to exertion, their rapid advancement was 
not to be expected. 


18]. The Senior Class was engaged in English 
Grammar, in studying the History of England, the In- 
troduction to Astronomy, Geography, and the projec- 
tion of Maps, the higher branches of Arithmetic, and 
the Elements of Geometry. With these studies trans- 
lation from the Burmese into the English, and from the 
English into the Burmese language will be continued ; 
and Essays occasionally written. We considered this 
plan of study in the Senior Class, as well as that pursued 
in the Junior Classes, judicious, and called for no par- 
ticular remarks. We recommended, however, the intro- 
duction of “lessons on objects ;” and the more frequent. 
use of the interrogative system. | 


182. The attendance of some of the Scholars did not 
appear to be regular, and required the vigilant attention of 
the Head Master ; and the distribution of small prizes to 
the diligent and attentive, as we recommended in our last 
Report. The Scholars from this School, who were to join 
the Calcutta Medical College, have not yet arrived. 
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JESSORE SCHOOL. 
SEcoND YEAR. 


136.* This school is progressing slowly, from the irre- 
gularity of the pupils, and the short time they remain at 
school. This has been a general cause of complaint made 
by the Masters of those schools recently established, 
where the inhabitants have not had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the importance of the education imparted ; but it 
is one which is daily diminishing. 


137.* At the close of last year there were 121 scholars 
on the rolls of the school; and at the close of 1839 the 
number was 181, which is an increase of 60 scholars 
daring the year. Of this number there is only one Mahom- 
medan. These pupils are divided into a junior and 
senior department, each of which has four classes. We 
considered this number of class as too great. 


138.* The senior class consists of three pupils, who 
are engaged in the Histories of England and Rome, 
Homer’s Iliad, Composition, and Translation. They have 
gone in Euclid to the 2d book ;in Algrebra, to Simple 
Equations; and in Arithmetic, to Decimal fractions. We 
recommended the continuance of the same studies in this, 
and the other classes; with the exception of only allowing 
the study of one Historical work in the same class, at one 
time. We also recommended the History of Bengal, 
and the introduction of ** Lessons on Objects,” and the 
monthly distribution of tickets for regular attendance by 
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the visittne member of the Local Committee; a prize is 
also to be awarded in each class at the annual examina- 
tion to the pupil who has most tickets, and has given most 
satisfaction to his Master during the year, By his intelli- 
gence and good conduct. 


139.* The attention paid to the study of the Bengalee 
language in this school, is highly satisfactory. 
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DIVISION II. 
BEHAR PROVINCE. 


PATNA SCHOOL. 
Firto Year. 


183. We regret to be obliged to state to your 
Lordship that our, expectations of a considerable improve- 
ment in this School, during this year, have not been 
realized ; but we have had better opportunities of examin- 
ing into the cause of this disappointment, we hope we have 
remedied some defects, and we look forward to such an in- 
crease in the number of scholars, and advancement in the 
senior students, as will eventually enable us to form this 
School into the Central College for the Behar Province. 


184. At the period of the Annual Examination the 
number attending the school continued the same as at the 
end of the year; of these 8 were Christians, 23 Mahom- 
medans, 88 Western-Hindoos, and 35 Bengalees. 


There are three departments, viz. an English, Hindee, 
and Urdoo department. 


185. The English department consisted of ninety 
scholars—these were divided into classes as follows: 


No. ? 


Ist Class of scholars, ...sccccccsccsscseccceee 2 


Junior divisions, o2see08800080000880080808 088 6 
4 


8 


2d +SSCSORSSSCHCHHSOCHHSESEOS OBSEECECE eeeseeeseeeeeeee 


3d @ervoesses escesvegocgeeeessessessee eaoese eo2e88 
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4th Class of scholars,.....ccccccccsessecccess 5 


GUN wcsteoss eicecesetvewsarsace eacecsevecascsssear 10 
DUN ccccsecnieeiesasssnceesscosdateeeveeveteasese 24 


Total...... 90 


There were thus ten classes with at average of ten 
scholars in each; whereas double that number was consi- 
dered by us to be more favourable for the improvement 
of the scholars, at the same time that the greater emula- 
tion among them facilitates the duties of the Master. We 
therefore requested that the number of classes be reduced 
as soon as possible. 


186. The Urdoo department consisted of 75 scholars, 
divided into five classes; and the Hindee department of 61, 
divided into four classes. This separation of the different 
departments we considered quite unnecessary, and retarded 
the progress of the scholars. This defect we hope will 
immediately be remedied by a certain portion of the 
school hours being devoted to English, and another to 
studying the Vernacular languages. 


187. From the reports received it appears that, at the 
Annual Examination, the Local Committee found the 
classes in a more favourable state than they were found by 
our President. In his report arethe following remarks: 


‘«¢ IT examined several of the classes at this school; the 
first class is in advance of the first class at Bhagulpore, 
but this school has by no means made the progress anti- 
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cipated in our former reports. I think a good deal is to 
be attributed to frequent changes of Masters, and also to 
what will I hope be remedied, a want of vigilant super- 
intendance on the part of the Local Committee. 


‘© This school has, I believe, rather retrograded than 
advanced: it was opened under very favourable auspices. 
Mr. Clift was certainly one of the most able and zealous 
of our Masters, and under his care I think much might 
have been effected. The same error exists here as at 
Bhagulpore; the boys are admitted at too advanced an age 
to hope for any substantial progress, and here also ex- 
planation in English is not attempted early enough.” 


188. From the Local Committee’s letter of the 20th 
October, we were pleased to observe the increased interest 
which the members of that body take in the superinten- 
dence of the school, and we have little doubt that a - 
considerable improvement will be observed at the next 
annual examination. We consider that it is particularly 
necessary that the scholars should be young, that great 
pains should be taken to give them a good pronunciation, 
and a complete and exact knowledge of the books they 
peruse; the manner in which the lessons are learned, rather 
than the extent or difficulty ofthe lessons, was to be consi- 
dered on all occasions. 


189. The specimens of translation and composition 
which accompanied the annual returns, afforded us little 
information, as no mention was made of the manner in 
which they were executed, and the assistance afforded. 
We requested this might be strictly attended to in future 
by the Head Master. The scholars should be always 
accustomed to make fair copies periodically of their differ- 
ent exercises on Europe paper. 
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190. From the Head Master’s report we collect that 
the inhabitants of Patna are beginning to appreciate more 
than formerly the advantages of the educativn their sons 
receive at the Government School. 


We were pleased to observe the interest Rajah Modh 
Narain Singh of Gya, and Roy Kasub Sing, have taken in 
the school; by giving prizes to the meritorious students. 


BHAGULPORE INSTITUTION. 
Tuirp YEAR. 
Number of Scholars 63. 


191. This School was increased in number since last 
year, and the studies of the pupils were more advanced. The 
satisfaction which the residents and principal inhabitants 
evinced at the annual examination, and the increasing 
interest the scholars take in their studies was very satis- 
factory. A Pundit to teach Hindee had been appointed, 
in order that the boys may acquire an intimate knowledge 
of the Vernacular language. 


192, A large proportion of the scholars were still Ben- 
galees. The whole number consist of 59 Hindoos, 3 Ma- 
hommedans and one Christian; which was an increase of 
21 scholars since the former year. 


193. These scholars were divided into four classes. 
The senior class were more regular and attentive to their 
studies, and had improved considerably during the year. 
They were, at the end of the year, employed in perusing 
the 3d No. English Reader, they could parse an easy 
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sentence, and were exercised in lessons on objects. In 
Geography they know the map of Asia and Europe, and 
could write very correctly from dictation. The other 
classes shewed a proportionate advancement in their stu- 
dies, and we recommended the distribution of tickets for 
regular attendance, and a continuance in the judicious 
system pursued in the lower classes. 


194. We directed that more attention should be paid to 
the Vernacular language ; and that the senior boys should 
be exercised in translating from English into the Verna- 
cular language and vice versa. When sufficiently ad- 
vanced these senior pupils will be exercised in composition, 
in both English and Hindee. 


BHAGULPORE HILL SCHOOL. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


Number of Scholars 104. 


195. This School may be considered as a branch 
school to the Bhagulpore Institution, as this school im- 
proves, and acquires more the confidence of the inhabi- 
tants. We fear, however, that some time must elapse be- 
fore the Hill people will allow their sons to remain at school 
long enough to acquire a useful education. We have 
appointed a new Master to this school, whose experience 
and familiarity with the Vernacular, as well as the English 
languages, will have a favourable effect, we expect, on the 
popularity of the school. 


196. At the end of 1838 there were 105 boys attend- 
ing the school, and at the annual examination at the end 
of the year there were 104 scholars; of these 33 attended 
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the English, and 71 the Hindee classes. The first class 
was then engaged in perusing 2d No. English Reader, 
could make a literal translation of it into Hindee, and 
could parse an easy sentence. In Arithmetic they had 
advanced as far as the Rule of Three, and the other classes 
were reported to be diligent, and well-behaved. 


197%. More attention had been lately paid to the age 
of the scholars, who were admitted to the benefits of the 
school, and it promises to be improved by the scholars 
joining younger, and remaining longer at their studies. 


198. There were no specimens of English and Hindee 
translations, which we directed should accompany the ex- 
amination papers next year. The conduct and diligence 
of the scholars attending the Hindee classes, was very gra- 
tifying. It is the wish of the Local Committee to have 
English and the Vernacular Hindustanee introduced ; the 
scholars to commence English as soon as they are able to 
read their own language, write the vernacular Hindoos- 
tanee, and have learnt the Hindee Tables, and Rules of 
Arithmetic, for common purposes. 


199. The Hindee classes were employed in perusing 
Singasun Butteesee ; were well advanced in Hindee Arith- 
metic, and wrote Hindee copies,—the studies of the other 
classes were more elementary. 


200. The great obstacle to the civilization of the Hill 
people near Bhagulpore is their fondness for spirituous 
liquors, which they even encourage their children to drink 
to excess, and by this means the health of many is ruined 
at a very early age. This pernicious habit was said to 
have become more common and inveterate than before, 
from local circumstances, which it is hoped will soon be 
checked. 
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Our President, who visited and reported upon this 
school, expressed a very favorable opinion of the zeal and 
activity of the Local Committee. 


ARRAH SCHOOL. 
Tuirp YEAR. 


201. The improvement of this school throughout the 
year was very moderate, from the indifference of the peo- 
ple to such an education as the school afforded, and the 
smallness ofthe town. Atthe beginning of the year 1839, 
there were only twenty-seven scholars attending the 
school, which was increased during the year to 33; of 
whom 26 were Hindvos, 4 Mussulmans, and 3 Christians. 


202. These boys were divided into five classes, of 
which the senior class contained six. ‘This number was 
considered too small, and a diminution of the number of 
classes was recommended ; the senior class was perusing 
the History of Bengal, and AXsop’s Fables, and was stated 
to know Arithmetic to the Rule of Three, and the 
Geography of Asia and Europe. They had finished 
Grammar. 


In Hindee they were reading the Selections from Na- 
tural History and Grammar, besides practising transla- 
tions from the vernacular into English, and from English 
into the vernacular. 


203. The slight progress of this, and the other classes 
during the year was partly owing to the continued changes 
of Masters, and the long intervals that took place, during 
which there was no efficient superintendence. The present 
Head Master was liked by the Secretary, but he will pror 
bably be promoted, and the effective assistance of the Secre- 
tary withdrawn.by his removal to another station. 

L 
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204. We have resolved to propose to the Government 
to close the school, as the town is so small, the good 
which has been done so slight, and the prospects so 
indifferent.* 


CHAPRAH SCHOOL. 


Seconp YEAR. 


205. This school was established at this town in con- 
sequence of the munificence of a Native gentleman, more 
than on account of its peculiarly favorable situation for 
forming such a school, as it is our aim to establish. 


206. The number of scholars had decreased from 44 
to 33, which the Local Committee informed us was more 
nominal than real, as it was owing to greater strictness being 
observed in the school, and the dismissal of many irrecu- 
lar scholars. 


207. The senior class were still employed in reading 
Marshman’s Brief Survey of History, and in translating 
into and from Hindee and English : these pupils were also 
said to have nearly finished Grammar ; and were engaged in 
learning the Geography of Europe. ‘They had gone as far 
as Fractions in Arithmetic, and had commenced Geometry. 
To this extent the scholars were said to be well taught. 


208. The school had not however become popular 
among the Natives “ from some unaccountable dread of a 
mysterious influence being likely to be exercised over the 
religion of their children, nor do they look with favour 
on what they still consider as only preparing good English 
Writers for the Government Offices. ‘The ignorance of 


° The Schoo] has since been closed. 
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the Native inhabitants, and the recent establishment of 
the school, does not enable them to perceive that our 
Institutions have a higher aim.” It is probable, that in 
time the real objects and advantages of the school would 
be more correctly appreciated; but the situation is not 
such as to afford us a prospect of doing good to any 
considerable extent, and we therefore look upon this 
school as much in the same situation as that of Arrah, 
and we have recommended to Government that it should 
be closed, in order that the efficiency of the Patna school 
might be increased, so as to be eventually formed into 
the College for the Behar Province.* 


DIVISION Iii. 


ALLAHABAD DIVISION. 


BENARES COLLEGE. 


Forty-E1gHt YEAR. 


209. The Benares College contained 112 students; 56 
of whom receive stipends, and 56 are non-stipendiary, 
This was a diminution of 14 students during the year; 
who formed the following classes : 


Vykarona, 
Sahitya, 
Vedant, 
Nya, 
Smrity, and 
Joutish. 


* The Government have been pleased to comply with this request, and 
the School has been since closed. 
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210. After having considered the exercises of the 
Students which accompanied the Local Committee’s Re- 
port for 1839, we thought that the progress made by 
the pupils during the year was generally satisfactory; 
and that the Pundits had been attentive to their 
duties, 


211. The study of Geometry had been introduced in 
the Sanscrit College; and Joydhyan’s Sanscrit version of 
Euclid had been adopted as a class book. 


212. The books studied in the Joutish (Astronomy) 
class in this College, are chiefly on Astrological sub- 
jects. We have therefore recommended that a book 
treating exclusively of Astronomy, be substituted for the 
books now in use in the Joutish class. ‘The introduction 
of such books,unconnected with Astrology will be produc- 
tive of great benefit, as they will create, it is hoped, 
in the minds of the students, a thirst for European 
science, and convey to the students an accurate knowledge 
of the subject, and will dissipate the incorrect opinions which 
they had derived from the Purans. 


213. The following is an extract from the Secretary 
of the Local Committee’s Report on the state of this 
College : 


‘‘The present establishment consists of a European 
Secretary, seven Pundits, four Naibs or assistant Pundits, 
a Moonshee, a Librarian, a Bengalee Writer, assistant to 
the Secretary to copy letters, accounts, &c.; a Hindee 
Writer, assistant to the Librarian, and 11 servants. 
The building used as the College is a house belonging to 
a native, for which a rent of 50 rupees per mensem is 
paid. By the Regulations of the College, drawn up: at 
the time Dr. Wilson visited Benares, the term allowed for 
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a pupil to remain in the institution is 12 years: in coms 
pliance with the wishes of the General Committee the 
Local Committee has lately limited the time to 10 years, 
The pupils attend for about 4 hours in the forepart of the 
day, and the College is generally closed 15 or 16 days in 
the course of every month, upon holidays allowed by the 
regulations above alluded to. The daily attendance of 
the pupils is tolerably good, but this is owing to the 
greater number of the scholars being stipendiary, and 
subject to dismissal for inattention. The examinations 
are now held as formerly half yearly, by the Pundits, 
before whom the scholars of the different classes are 
assembled and required to read, explain, and answer 
questions on a portion of the books which they read. 
The report of the examination consists of a list of the 
students, the names of the books, the number of lines 
read, and the observations of the Pundits, generally con- 
sisting of remarks as to the pupils being attentive or the 
contrary. After the annual examinations, a public meet- 
ing is held, at which a few of the pupils exhibit disputa- 
tions in Sanscrit; these disputations used to be better 
attended formerly than they are atpresent. Subscriptions 
were given by the Native gentlemen present, to be distri- 
buted as prizes to the students; these subscriptions I 
apprehend were given more with a view of conciliating, or 
personally obliging the Members of the College Commit- 
tee, and the authorities of the station, than with a desire to 
encourage Sanscrit literature, for I find upon reference to 
the accounts of the College that these subscriptions in the 
life time of Mr. A. Brooke, the Governor General’s Agent, 
frequently amounted to 2000 rupees and upwards, and 
were generally between one and two thousand rupees ; 
but, on that gentleman’s death, the annual subscriptions 
decreased, and continued to do so until the departure of 
Captain Thoresby, the late Secretary, from Benares, when 
the subscription fell off still more. Last year 205 rupees 
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only were subscribed (of this 200 rupees were sent in the 
name of the widow of Bishumber Pundit), and at the ap- 
proaching examination, I expect no subscriptions. 

219. ** Suchis Mr. Nicholl’s statement,” continues our 
President in his report, * from which it will be seen that 
the College is in fact left very much to the superintendence 
of the Pundits, and teachers. Formerly the management 
of the College was left entirely to the head Pundit, called 
the Rector, and the teachers of the several classes. On 
the appointment of a European Secretary, that officer was 
directed to be virtually Superintendent of the College, to 
be the channel of communication between the Pundits and 
the Committee, to receive daily reports of the attendance 
of the teachers and scholars, to examine and sanction the 
pay bills for the approval of the Committee, and to visit 
the Institutions as often as necessary. ‘There are upon re- 
cord several other rules fur that officer’s guidance, among 
which is one directing him to examine the pupils quarterly, 
but there is no order for him to take an active part in 
tuition or to enterfere in the mode of teaching practised by 
the Pundits, nor do I believe that either of the former 
Secretaries gave lectures or taught in the College, their 
duties appear to have been confined to visiting the College, 
occasionally receiving reports from the Pundits, as above- 
mentioned, and being present at the half yearly examina- 
tions in which, from their knowledge of Sanscrit, they were 
enabled to take a part. It may be difficult, if the Commit- 
tee should adopt the proposal I shall presently make, of 
directing the duties of Secretary to be performed by the 
Principal, to procure a Principal with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit, and also qualified to instruct the first classes of 
the English school, and yet I feel bound to state to the 
Committee that this College has been greatly neglected. 
I heard no complaint of this institution not being supplied 
with a sufficient number of qualified teachers, but I should 
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be disposed to examine into the state and condition of this 
College, and its teachers, through the aid of some compe- 
tent Sanscrit scholar, and I think it would be very 
desirable to engage the services of Captain Marshall, Mr. 
Sutherland, or some other competent person, to visit this 
College, and examine into the qualifications of the 
Masters. It is singular, but I believe perfectly true, 
that this College, since its first institution in 1792, has 
not produced one eminent Sanscrit scholar. But it is 
not for the Committee to discuss the utility of such an 
Institution, we have only to carry out fully and in good 
faith the directions of Government, and I would add to 
the salary of the Pundits or increase their number if the 
demand for Sanscrit literature requires such additional 
assistance; but, it will be seen that at present the number 
of Professors, and their allowances, are on a most libe- 
ral scale, though not equal to those at the Sanscrit 
College at Calcutta. The College is exceedingly well 
placed for the native population of the city, and the build- 
ing well suited for the purposes for which it is used. The 
only other suggestion I have to make is the restoration 
of the Persian class, which is abolished. Mr. Nicholls, at 
the end of 1837, says of this class—‘ The Persian teacher, 
Moonshee Kasseenauth, is a man of ability, and has the 
reputation of being a good scholar. There are at pre- 
sent 29 pupils in the class, of whom 6 receive stipends, 
six of the lads who study Persian are in middling circum- 
stances, the rest are all poor, they are not, as is the case in 
other classes belonging to the College, all Brahmins; some 
of them being of other respectable castes. None of the 
students in this class read Sanscrit, nor do the Sanscrit 
pupils study Persian. This branch of the Institution is 
certainly more popular among the people at large than 
the Sanscrit classes, yet it has, comparatively speaking, 
but few pupils to attend it; this circumstance may possibly 
be attributed to the fact that at Benares most of the res- 
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pectable natives have their children taught Persian at home 
by private teachers, or send them to schools in the vicinity 
of their dwellings; and many who make the language an 
object of study with a view of obtaining employment in 
the courts of law, &c., are Mosulmans, who are not 
admissible into the College.” What I shall state for the 
restoration of this class at Agra, is applicable here.” 


BENARES ENGLISH SEMINARY. 
OPENED 1830. 
NintH YEAR. 


214. This school had at first only two Hindoo Ben- 
galee School Masters, formerly students in the Hindoo 
College, Calcutta. ‘The pupils’ studies were limited to 
Grammar, Reading, History, Writing, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, and translation from the vernacular (Rengalee) 
into English. In the year 1834 the seminary was made 
more efficient by the appointment of superior masters. 


215. There were 126 students at the close of the year 
1838, and during the year they increased to 142 in number. 
They were subsequently reduced to 136; of whom 45 
were western Hindoos, 76 were Bengalee Hindoos, 9 
were Mussulman, and 6 were Christians. 


216. The studies of the boys of the Ist class of this de- 
partment were Herschell’s Astronomy, O’Shaughnessy’s 
Manual of Chemistry, Clift’s Political Economy, and 
Fergusson’s Anatomy. ‘They had finished the six books 
of Euclid. 


216. Our President in his Report states—‘* I am sorry 
to say the acquirements of the boys are not to be estimated 
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by the variety of subjects in which they are instructed. 
They did not understand the first elements of many of 
these subjects, although the list stated that they had 
advanced in each subject to a certain number of pages.” 
“‘T found,” continues our President, * the same fault in 
our system here that I found elsewhere. Some of the 
Junior Masters were but imperfectly qualified. Boys 
were admitted at too advanced an age; and explanations in 
English were not early enough introduced into the classes. 
In truth the school is I fear in no better condition 
than it was at the close of 1837. Mr. Nicholls at that time 
stated—“ Although the Institution now under review has 
been established rather more than 7 years, it must be 
acknowledged that in comparison with what has been 
effected in Bengal, but little has been done to the diffusion 
of knowledge, yet it cannot be said that it is a complete 
failure, for a beginning has certainly been made, and though 
I would not wish to indulge in too sanguine expectations, 
I think with time and perseverance more will eventually 
be accomplished. Admitting that the English seminary 
at Benares is behind the Calcutta schools, yet upon 
enquiry I think it will be found to be upon an equality 
with most of the Mofussil seminaries of similar studies, 
and under similar circumstances and management. In 
comparing the state of this school, with those at 
the Presidency and in its neighbourhood, and also 
with the other Mofussil ones, it must further be recol- 
lected that, although the Institution has been establish- 
ed for some time, it has been under direct European 
management only during the last three years, and also 
that the native teachers are Bengalees, foreigners at 
Benares, and therefore without much if any influence 
among the Hindoostanee inhabitants of the city. Most of 
‘the Mofussil schools have had European or East Indian 
teachers from their first establishment, but this was not 
the case with the Benares seminary.” 
M 
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217%. The different exercises sent by the Lecal Com- 
mittee did not indicate much advancement in the attain- 
ments of the pupils in Mathematics. The Head Master 
attributes this to the frequent withdrawals of students, and 
the irregularity in their attendance. The Local Com- 
mittee were desirous to remedy this great obstacle to the 
attainment of the object of their exertions, and we trust that 
the bestowing of Scholarships to the meritorious students, 
and the expulsion of the irregular, will have the desired 
effect. 


218. The Vernacular department had not attained 
that proficiency anticipated by us, owing to its being left 
for a considerable time without any teacher. One 
had been appointed; and we expect a great improve- 
ment will take place in the department during the next 
year. 


219. Our President in his Report proposed that “ if 
a Sanscrit scholar could be found with a knowledge of 
Western Literature and Science, he would be best fitted to 
fill such an appointment as that of Principal ; but I fear it is 
vain to look for such a person, and all that we can hope is 
to find a Principal who will be an active Superintendent of 
the matters of business connected with the Sanscrit Col- 
lege, and Secretary to the Local Committee. If there are 
no Members in the Local Committee competent to preside 
over the half yearly examinations, as I believe there are 
not, I think we should depute some good Sanscrit scholar 
from Calcutta; and indeed some arrangement of this kind 
will be necessary, to ascertain, as I have already stated, the 
qualifications of the present, teachers, and to place the 
College on an efficient footing. 


220. “I have mentioned that the College is in the 
city, and easy of access to the inhabitants. The English 
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seminary is at some distance from the city, and during the 
hot season the pupils from distant parts of the city have 
great difficulty in attending it. The building is exceeding- 
ly weil suited to its purpose. It was completed in Novem- 
ber 1836, and its cost was 10,169 rupees. It is conveni- 
ently enough placed as respects the superintendance of 
the Local Committee; still it is not sufficient for the 
population to whom it is intended to afford instruction; 
and I cannot help thinking, with the large means that 
will now be applicable to the institutions at this place, 
that it would be desirable to establish a Branch School 
in a central situation in the city. By this means, the 
large native population adjoining the school, as well as 
those of the city, will have the advantage of a Anglo- 
Vernacular education. There will be ample funds for 
both institutions ; and I entertain no fear of both being 
supplied with scholars as our system becomes better 
understood. I feel confident that many children of 
the residents in the city, are now prevented from 
joining our school, on account of the great incon- 
venience attending the sending their children such a 


distance.” 


These various suggestions have been submitted to the 
Government, and have received their sanction. ‘They are 


now being carried into effect. 


GHAZEEPORE SCHOOL. 


Firty YEAR. 


221. This School continues to advance in a satisfactory 
manner. At the beginning of the year there were 103 and 
at the close 116; which was an increase of 13 during the 
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year. Ofthese pupils, 88 were Hindoos, 27 Mahomme- 
dans, and one Christian. ‘These pupils were divided into 
six classes. ‘The senior class consisted of ten pupils, and 
were employed in studying the History of Greece, Geo- 
metry, Algebra, and Arithmetic; they had also com- 
menced Book-keeping, the principles of Political Economy 
and Philosophy. This was a considerable advance of the 
studies of this class since last year. 


222. In stating the gratification which the increased 
number, and the more advanced studies of the pupils 
attending the school had afforded us, we were also 
obliged to remark the irregularity of some of the students. 
This had before attracted our attention, and we had to 
refer the Local Committee to a former letter in which we 
had recommended the continued, and increased attention 
to procure regular attendance, by giving a reward to the 
boy most distinguished in that way, in each class. 


223. We received the Essay to which a Prize was 
awarded by one of the Members of the Local Committee. 
The Essay was considered highly creditable by us, and we 
were pleased to find that the Prize had acted powerfully in 
stimulating the students to exertion. We recommended 
that the subjects of these Essays should be Literary, Scien- 
tified, or Moral; which would be attended with more be- 
nificial results than directing the scholars’ attention to 
Politics, at such an early age. We _ suggested that a 
portion ef the day should be devoted to exercising the 
pupils in composition and translation: 


224. We had pleasure in conveying the satisfaction the 
state of this school had afforded us, which we attributed to 
the zeal and assiduity of the Head Master, and the vigi- 
lant and judicious superintendence of the Local Com- 
mittee. 
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225. With reference to this school our President in 
his report states as follows:—*I can speak with great 
satisfaction as to the progress made by the upper classes, 
and that they are really well taught, and have a fair 
knowledge of the subjects in which they are instruct- 
ed.” He also expresses himself most favourably of the 
exertions and zeal of the Local Committee and Head 
Master. 


ALLAHABAD SCHOOL. 
EsTABLISHED IN 1825. 


FourTEENTH YEAR. 


226. The number of students in this school at the be- 
ginning of 1839 was 84, seven of whom were Christians, 
15 Mahommedans, and 62 were Hindoos. The number 
has been reduced during the year by ten pupils. 


227. The school was divided into six classes, the 
senior of which was engaged in perusing Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Poetical Reader No. 4, Goldsmith’s History of Eng- 
land, Clift’s Political Economy, Leechmun’s Elements of 
Logic, Euclid’s Elements, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, 
Geography and use of the Globes, and were exercised in 
composition and translation. We considered these stu- 
dies as being too numerous. 


228. The examination of the students by the Local 
Committee was satisfactory, both as regards their accurate 
pronunciation, and the intelligence and comprehension 
they displayed in furnishing replies to questions put to 
them in different subjects of their studies. 
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229. Their exercises in composition were not equal to 
the expectations of the Local Committee ; and no prize 
was given for this branch of their study at the examination. 
As the students have now directed their attention to these 
important exercises, we expect a greater improvement in 


them next year. 


230. The excellent system of instruction pursued by 
Mr. Lowis, the Head Master in this school, has had a 
most favourable effect. 


Our President was much pleased with this school, and 
considered the senior class as being in advance of all 
the English colleges and schools, he examined on _ his 
tour. ‘The President continues— amongst the subjects 
taught at this school is Political Economy, and one of 
the boys gave me with much distinctness an account of the 
theory of Rent. Their knowledge of the first principles 
of Natural Philosophy was distinct and accurate; and they 
had a fair knowledge of History. The boys of the senior 
classes read well, but not the junior classes. ‘They were 
instructed by a native teacher, and the Local Committee 
complained of this, and of his inefficiency as a teacher.” 
On this account he was removed, and an efficient Mas- 


ter sent. 


231. The progress of the Ordoo and Vernacular 
Classes was generally satisfactory. 


‘‘ Great praise,” continues our President in his report, 
‘is due to the Local Committee for their vigilant super- 
Intendence of the school, Mr. Mertin Bird is President 
of the Committee; but Mr. Elliot, Mr. Mosely Smith, 
and Mr. Montgomery, have been principally concerned in 
raising this school to its present prosperous condition.” 
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NERBUDDA TERRITORIES. 


SAUGOR SCHOOL. 


Fourtu YEAR. 


232. At the end of the year 1839, there were 24 scho- 
lars on the list of the English, and 124 in the Vernacular 
department ; which in the former was 5 less, and in the 
latter 2 more than at the end of the former year. The 
scholars in the English department were divided into five 
classes, and a preparatory class. 


The first class consists of ....seseeeeee08 1 Scholar. 
The second .......06 OF scsess seaseseee “Oe “Itt. 
Phe third: sssseswecs: Ol weessecvees see 6 = ditto. 
The fourth ......00 OF ise esasaseess . 3. ditto. 
The fifth ........ a. “SOL xdiaeeceses see 6 = ditto. 
and the preparatory Class ‘of .......sesseese 6 ditto. 


We considered this number of classes too numerous to 
ensure emulation, and we recommended their being reduc- 
ed so as to diminish the labour of the Masters. 


233. The Ist and 2nd classes appear to be still engag- 
ed in elementary studies, embracing Ancient History, and 
the History of India, Digdurshun, Geography, Arithmetic 
to the Rule of Three and Vulgar Fractions; Translation, 
Composition, and Writing. A number of Prose Readers, 
with 12 copies of the History of Bengal, of Rome, and of 
Greece, were forwarded; and it was hoped that the 


scholars will soon be able to commence the History of 
England. 


234. A few copies were sent of “ Lessons on Objects,” 
which we wished to be introduced as an interesting method 
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of conveying useful information, and aecustoming the 
scholars to speak in English. We also recommended the 
Hindu Readers in the Depository at Saugor to be pur- 
chased, and used in this department. 


235. We were pleased to observe the gratification 
which the examination afforded the Local Committee, and 
the improvement which they found had taken place in the 
acquirements of the scholars during the year. 


236. Vernacular Department.—The number of scho- 
Jars was diminished by 7 since the last Annual Report. It 
was then 124, of whom 9 were Mahommedans, and 115 
were Hindoos. These scholars were divided into six 
classes, of which the senior had read the 9th, llth, and 
12th numbers of the Sabhavilas, and was engaged in 
Arithmetic, Geography, and Astronomy. The other. 
classes were employed in more elementary studies. 


237. We were pleased to find that the Head Master’s 
dwelling-house was progressing rapidly, and that the 
School-house was repaired and furnished. We suggest- 
ed the propriety of having both schools in the new build- 
ing, and having the discipline and plan of instruction 
assimilated to one another, in both departments, as much 
as possible. 


238. The want of regular attendance of the scholars 
may only be remedied by a strict attention to discipline, 
_and by the distribution of quarterly tickets for regular at- 
tendance, and awarding a prize in each class to the 
scholar who had been most attentive, and had afforded 
most satisfaction to the Masters. This was suggested 
to the Local Committee. 
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JUBBULPORE SCHOOL. 


Tuirp YEAR. 


239. In consequence of the inefficiency of the Head 
Master, we did not obtain the Returns of this School; 
an irregularity which we believe will not again occur, as 
an intelligent and able Head Master had joined the 
School, which since then had become more prosperous. 


240. At the beginning of the year there were twenty- 
four pupils attending the School, and at the end of the 
year the number had increased to twenty-six. Of the 
pupils attending the English School 21 were Hindoos, 
§ Mahommedans, and 2 Christians. ‘These formed four 
classes. 


241. The attendance of the Senior Class was generally 
good. The studies continued to be elementary; consisting 
of the English Reader No. 2, the meaning of which they 
still explain in Hindoostanee. They had finished the 
elements of Grammar, and could parse an easy sentence. 
They now write on paper. 


242. A more regular system of studies had been in- 
troduced; and we expect a considerable improvement in 
School at the next Annual Examiination. 


HOSSINGABAD SCHOOL. 


FourtH YEAR. 


243. The improvement in this School has not come 
up to our expectations. The number of pupils was in 
creased, but the attendance of the scholars, and the pro- 
gress made, was unsatisfactory. 

N 
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244. At theend of the last year (1838) there were 43 
nominally on the list of the School, and at the end of the 
year 1839 they had increased to 53. 


245. The studies of the Senior Class consisted in Read- 
ing and Explanation, Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and 


Geography. 


246. In Hindee their studies were also of the same ele- 


mentary kind. 


247. We regretted to observe that the Annual Exami- 
nation was not so satisfactory as we were led to expect. 
The reason of this was that many parents had removed 
their sons, as soon as they were able to read and write, 
and also that the Master was absent during half of the 
year under review. 


248. The prospect of any great improvement in this 
School was so uncertain and distant, that we recommend- 
ed its being closed; and the Schools at Saugor and Jub- 
bulpore, improved in efficiency. This has been done, and 
the result as far as can be yet known, is satisfactory. 


FN NS 


AZIMGHUR. 
Tuirp YEAR. 


249. <Attheend of 1838 there were 70 scholars at- 
tending this School, and at the close of 1839 these bad 
increased to 223. ‘These scholars were divided into an 
English, Vernacular, and Sanscrit Department ; of which 
186 attended the English and Vernacular Department, 
and 37 the Sanscrit. The former Department was divid- 
ed into six classes, which were again sub-divided into two 
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or more divisions each. We considered such sub-divi- 
sions objectionable, for the reasons already stated. We 
proposed, when there was a considerable difference in the 
acquirements of the same class, that the superior scholars 
should have voluntary exercises given to them, besides 
those given to the inferior pupils of the class. We also 
proposed that exercises in translation and composition 
should engage the attention of the students of the Senior 
Classes, for a short period daily. 


250. We were pleased by the large accession of scho- 
lars, by the concourse of residents, both European and 
Natives, who were present at the Examination, and by the 
handsome donations which were made, which proved that 
the School had arrived at a considerable degree of popu- 
larity. 


251. The report of the Local Committee shewed that 
the Senior Class exhibited great proficiency in English 
Reading, Grammar, Algebra, as far as Equations, Geo- 
metry, Mensuration of Planes, Natural Philosophy, and 
in an especial manner in Geography and Arithmetic. 
This testimony was highly gratifying tous, and reflects much 
credit on the industry and intelligence of the Head 
Master. 


252. The Vernacular language appeared to hold a pro- 
minent place in this School, and this is supposed to have 
contributed, in a certain degree, to its popularity. The 
system prescribed to the General Committee by the Go- 
vernment does not admit of the use of the Vernacular lan- 
guages as the principal medium of instruction; nor do 
the General Committee think them adapted to that pur- 
pose. The want of books in these languages makes it im- 
‘possible for us to give that kind and degree of education 
through these means, which can be easily imparted when 
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the ample store of English Literature and Science are 
once laid open to the natives, by a knowledge of the 
English language. We have, however, the question of 
instruction through the Vernacular medium, and espe- 
cially of supplying the existing deficiency in good Ver- 
nacular Class-books now before us, on a recent reference 
from Government, and we would only observe at pres 
sent that we have seen with much satisfaction the tes- 
timony borne to the efficiency of the Vernacular Classes 
m the Azimghur School. The desire of the pupils to 
gain a knowledge of Geography affords a gratifying 
proof that a taste for that useful branch of study, 
according to the English system, exists; a large Map of 
Hindoostan, drawn with much accuracy and neatness, by 
one of the scholars of the School, was sent to Calcutta for 
our inspection. It was much admired, and after being 
properly mounted, was returned to be used as a School 
Map. | 

253. We had pleasure in expressing to Mr. Tucker, 
the Secretary of the Azimghur School, our thanks for the 
useful works which he had published on the subject of 
Education; which as well as his great zeal, will no doubt, 
accelerate education in the Azimghur district, and will 
tend to diffuse that spirit which will be productive of innu- 
merable beneficial results) We were also pleased to 
observe that Mr. Norton had established a School at 
Atrowlie and others were meditated with the assistance of 
Government; but we regretted that our limited means, and 
gur present plans obliged us to confine our efforts of in- 
struction to the principal towns and cities for the present; 
and we could not recommend to Government the estab- 
lishment of these Village Schools under such circumstances. 


254. At the same time, we had pleasure in increasing 
the efficiency of the Azimghur School which had met 
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with such success; by making an additional allowance of 
150 rupees per month for a Second Master, and as an en- 
couragement to the Head Master, we increased his salary 
fifty rupees. 


aE 


GORUCKPORE SCHOOL. 
FourtH YEAR. 


255. This School has continued to improve during 
the year, and although the number of scholars was only 52, 
the Local Committee stated that this did not arise from 
apathy, or want of inclination on the part of the inhabitants 
to secure for their children the advantages of the educa- 
tion which the School afforded, but from the dismissal of 
the unwilling and inattentive students, whose continuance 
in School proved neither advantageous to them, nor 
ereditable to the Institution. 


256. The elementary nature of the studies of the School 
rendered it unnecessary to enter into a detailed account of 
the studies of the School. The pupils of the Senior 
Class were studying the elements of Natural Philosophy, 
they had advanced as far as fractions in Arithmetic, and 
were exercised in History and Geography. 


257. The Loeal Committee expressed themselves 
much gratified with the progress evinced by the pupils ; 
especially the freedom of language, and the correctness of 
thought, displayed by some of the more advanced pupils, 
They could also compose a plain letter, and give a simple 
description in English of any common object, or occur- 
rence correctly. We were also pleased to observe that 
there were several voluntary pieces of work executed out 
of School exhibited at the annual examination, such as an 
account of Goruckpore, its buildings, products, &c. a 
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dissertation on the difference between savage and civilized 
life, some neat drawings of Village Maps, &c. The First 
Class could translate easy lessons from English into Urdoo, 
and from Urdoo into English. This progress we did not 
consider discreditable,- with regard to other institutions, 
and we anticipate that in submitting our next report we 
shall find the School has continued to advance. 


DIVISION IV. 
DELHEE OR NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


ey 


AGRA CENTRAL COLLEGE. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


258. At the commencement of 1839 there were 277 
students, on the rolls of the College; and at the end of the 
year, there were 279 students. At this College the pupils 
too often leave, as soon as they have acquired such an ele- 
mentary knowledge as will fit them for inferior situations. 
We expect that this great obstacle to the fulfilment of our 
wishes will in a certain degree be removed, by the dis- 
tribution of pecuniary Scholarships to meritorious students. 


259. The English department had 119 students at- 
tending its classes, at the end ofthe year. Of these 7 were 
Christians, 14 Mahommedans, and 98 Hindoos. This was 
a diminution of 22 students during the year. ‘The present 
Students form 4 senior, and 6 junior classes. 


260. In consequence of most of the students of the 
Senior Class having left School during the year; and 
nine of the Second Class having obtained situations, there 
had been very little advance made during the year in the 
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studies of these Classes. The Senior Class was engaged in 
studying the History of India; Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; 
Marcet’s Political Economy ; and Brinkly’s Astronomy. In 
Algebra they had gone as far as Quadratic Equations, and 
they were studying Trigonometry. 


261. The Junior Classes were not in such a good condi- 
tion. They were stated not always to be well taught. The 
pupils were also often admitted at too late an age, and ex- 
planation in English was too long deferred. These defects 
have, it is believed, been corrected. 


262. The Urdoo Classes are not in a satisfactory 
state. The pupils are 88 in number, and had not always 
been well taught. Their studies were elementary, being the 
Lubo taawarickh ; Tytler’s General History; Miss Bird’s 
Ancient History; Gilchrist’s Ressalah, and Mufid’s Sebean, 
or No. 2 Reader. 


263. Our President remarked as follows, on the Ori- 
ental department of the Agra College: “The Committee 
in their second printed report when reviewing this institu- 
tion observed, that the pupils in our Seminaries ought 
not to be encouraged to cultivate more than one learned 
language, either English, Persian, Arabic, or Sanscrit, 
besides the Vernacular language of the province.” The 
attempt to acquire two learned languages will end in both 
being superficially obtained, and much time will be lost 
in multiplicity of words while little real knowledge of any 
sort will be acquired. ‘To place the Oriental department 
on a satisfactory footing it is necessary to have efficient 
masters, and supposing the liberal scale of allowances I 
propose should be adopted by the Committee I think it 
would be desirable to request Mr. Thomason to assist us 
in the selection of masters, and I would leave it to him 
to examine into their respective merits, and to dismiss and 
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approve as he may deem expedient. Mr. Thomason will 
be a resident of Agra, and I am sure he will not only 
cheerfully undertake this duty, but continue to superintend 
and watch over the Oriental department of this institution. 
In our last Report we stated that the loss of. official 
value which the Persian language has sustained induced 
us to suggest to the Local Committee the expediency of 
gradually “ assimilating this to the other Anglo-Indian In- 
stitutions,” and the Persian Class is consequently abolished, 
though at Delhee it is allowed to continue; a strong opi- 
nion appears to be entertained by those who take an 
active part in education in the North Western Provinces. 
Mr. Wilkinson thus expresses himself on this sub- 
ject" The entire exclusion of Persian from our Col- 
leges I cannot but regard as the most impolitic act of the 
General Committee. It is calculated to excite feelings 
of the deepest enmity and hatred against us amongst a 
very large and influential, and certainly by far, the most 
enlightened, though most disaffected portion of the native 
community. And it must be admitted that the Per- 
sian Moralists, Poets, and Historians are, if well selected 
better calculated to be of use in forming and polishing 
the native mind, and I may add in freeing it generally 
from superstition, than any other course of Oriental study. 
Look at a well educated Kayuth how vastly superior he is 
to every class of the educated Hindoos. ‘They have but a 
small fraction of the prevailing superstitions, and acquire 
notions of the Supreme Being, of Policy, Government, and 
Morals (as taught in despotic countries where polygamy 
prevails) superior to what their own books contain, at the 
same time that they escape from imbibing fanaticism 
which thesame course of study seldom fails to impart to 
the Mussulman. In this war against Persian may be seen 
one of the causes why so few Mussulmans seek an educa- 
tion at our schools. By seeking too rapid and entire a 
change in the existing tone of the Mussulman’s feeling, we 
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are losing the opportunity of effecting even any change at 
all.” I would therefore suggest the propriety of restoring 
the Persian Classes at this Institution, the cost of which 
will not be cosiderable, while I believe it will be gratefully 
accepted by the Mahomedan population, and remove every 
supposition that the Committee are not anxious to do full 
justice to the Oriental Institutions. I must however add I 
think it very questionable whether we should continue to 
allow our pupils to be instructed in more than one learned 
language, besides Hindee and Urdu, but this question may 
be more appropriately discussed at our General Meeting 
than here. 


The Arabic students of the Agra College were perusing 
the Alef Lyla. ‘They were but little advanced in their 
knowledge, beyond that of last year. 


264. In the Hindee department there is one Sanscrit 
Class, one Arithmetic Class, perusing ‘the Lelavotee, and 
three Hindee Classes. The Senior Hindee Class was perus- 
ing a translation of Marshman’s History of India. Adam’s 
Hindee Grammar, and Stewart’s Historical Anecdotes. 
The state of these Classes was not satisfactory. There was 
a want of classification in this department, which has, we 
trust, been rectified. We have also taken care to improve 
the other inefficient departments of this College, and we 
expect a very considerable improvement next year.* 


* A Principal has heen since appointed, and the Teachers both English 
and Oriental, have been changed when that was necessary, to place the 
Justitution on a more effeetive footing. 
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DELHEE CENTRAL COLLEGE. 
ForTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 
265. At the end of the year the number of students 


remained nearly the same as at the close of the preceding ; 
as exhibited in the following Schedule : 


Year. Arabic. Persian. Sanscrit. Total. 


1838 35 39 99 103 
1839 39 4l 94 104 


From this Table it appears that there was an increase © 
of 6 in the Arabic and Persian departments, and a diminu- 
tion of five in the Sanscrit Classes. 


- 966. The Senior Class had finished Shumshzgha, and 
was engaged in perusing the Hedaya, and Meerzahed 
Amoor Aumma, with the Hoshia of Abdool Alee, and 
Makamate Horeery. These works, with those of the 
other Classes, are in advance of the studies of the previous 
years, and the quantity read was satisfactory. 


267. The annual examination was well attended by 
the native gentlemen of Delhee, and we were pleased to 
observe the satisfaction the acquirements of the students 
afforded them. ‘The head Mouluvie’s report bore 
testimony to the efficiency of the Classes; and satisfi- 
ed the Local Committee—*“ that the zeal and application 
of the Teachers and pupils, during the year, had not been 
less than during the previous year.” 
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268. Our President proposed, after a careful inspection 
of the Madressa, “that the Professors and Teachers 
should be remunerated ona liberal scale, and he would at 
once give them salaries equal to those which are now re- 
ceived by the Professors and Teachers at the Madressa at 
Calcutta. Should this scale of allowance be approved of, 
I would then propose, as I think we have not a sufficient 
knowledge of the merits or demerits of Teachers or Pro- 
fessors, to decide upon them here, that some person should 
be selected to discharge that duty for us ; that is some 
person who is competent by examination to enquire and 
decide on their respective merits, and I would vest in this 
person the power of appointment and dismissal. The 
same person might also suggest to us the names of native 
gentlemen to be recommended to Government for appoint- 
ment to the Local Committee. I know of no one in the 
Upper Provinces better fitted to discharge this duty, or 
who would undertake it more zealously than Mr. Thoma- 
son, and I would propose that the Committee should 
solicit his kind assistance, and beg of him to visit Delhee 
for this purpose. The scale of allowances being decided 
upon, Mr. Thomason would only be required to select the 
persons he thought best fitted to receive them. If this 
proposal is approved of, Mr. Thomason would probably be 
able to visit Delhee as soon as the rains enable him to 
travel.’’* 


269. The Persian Essays and Arabic translations of 
the Senior Classes we considered satisfactory. 


270. The Sanscrit Class was also reported to be ina 
satisfactory state. 


¢ Mr. Thomason has since visited Delhee and examined the College. 
He found it necessary to make considerable changes, in order to put it in 
an efficient condition, 
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DELHEE INSTITUTION. 
Twe_trryo YEAR. 


271. The number of pupils attending the Institution at 
the end of the year 1839 was 85, which was two less than 
at the end of 1838, and 38 less than at the beginning of the 
year, This diminution was not accounted for by the Local 
Committee. 


272. The Annual Examination was held on the 20th 
and 23d December. The Senior Class consisted of three 
students, which we hope will be increased in number. It 
was examined in Hume’s History of England, and 
Gregory’s Lectures on Natural Philosophy ; and the 
answers afforded the examiners satisfaction. The Geome- 
trical, Algebraical, and Astronomical examinations, were 
also satisfactory. 


273. Two Essays by the two most advanced students 
shewed considerable progress in English composition. It 
was not, however, stated whether these exercises were 
written without assistance, and we expect next year to have 
Essays forwarded, in the preparation of which no assistance 
had been given. 


274. The other classes were small, and the progress 
made during the year was slight. This was partly owing 
to the number who had left during the year, in search of 
employment, and the number of pupils promoted from the 
Junior Classes. 


275.° The progress of the classes in their Urdoo 
studies is highly satisfactory. Wazeer Khan, a pupil of 
the third class, was, after an examination, appointed to the 
stipendiary class in the Medical College, where he is 
giving great satisfaction. 
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276. The following are the Minutes of the Local Com- 
mittee : 


‘The Members of the Local Committee of Public 
Instruction take this opportunity of expressing the gratifi- 
cation which the examination of the pupils of the Delhee 
College afforded them on the 20th and 23d December 
1839. The Teachers seem to have been assiduous in 
their attention to their duties—and the attainments of the 
two Senior Classes in particular were highly honorable 


both to Teachers and Pupils.” 


‘¢ The readiness and accuracy with which the boys of 
those classes answered the different questions put to them 
in History, Geography, Astronomy, &c. were beyond all 
praise, and their progress in English Composition will no 
doubt appear very satisfactory to the General Committee, 
ona perusal of the Essays and Translations to be forwarded 
to Calcutta.” 


‘“‘ There is a great difference between the attainments of 
the two Senior and the Junior Classes, nevertheless the 
Local Committee see no reason to feel dissatisfied with the 
exhibition of the Juniors, some of whom indeed made a 
very creditable appearance, while one boy named Gopaul 
(8rd Class) astonished the Committee by the amount of 
knowledge displayed by him in the course of the Exami- 
nation.” 


(Signed) E. COLVIN. 
99 A. ROSS. 


.“ I] concur generally in the above. The result was sa- 
tisfactory, especially as regarded the two Senior Classes 
Save in respect to pronunciation, in which no improvement 
had been made, though much needed.” 


(Signed) TT. T. METCALFE. 
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277. The attention of the Masters was particularly di- 
rected fo the bad pronunciation of the Senior Classes as 
stated by Mr. Metcalfe. 


278. Our President has favored us with the following 
remarks on the state in which he found this Institution : 


‘¢ | have to report to the Committee that I examin- 
ed several of the classes. I also endeavoured to as- 
certain the acquirements and capacity of the respective 
Masters.” 


“This sub-division of only 102 boys into 11 classes is, 
I think, most objectionable, and was observed upon by our 
Secretary in the memorandum which he placed before the 
Committee at our last General Meeting: And the num- 
ber of teachers as the Committee have already said (agree- 
ing with a Minute of the Governor General) is dispropor- 
tionately large, as compared with the number of scholars. 
The boys of the 11th, 10th, 9th, 8th and Yth Classes, I 
found had made little or no progress in the subjects in 
which they were instructed. ‘To the system of teaching 
their want of progress was, in my opinion, mainly attribut- 
able. The native teachers are retained on small salaries 
not sufficient to secure the services of any well educated 
person, and the consequence of course is that the inferior 
teacherships have fallen into the hands of natives imper- 
fectly educated, and with a very imperfect pronunciation 
of the English language. The boys of these classes were 
quite unable to explain in the English language the mean- 
ing of what they read, their Masters never attempting to 
explain in English but only in their own language. The 
6th and 5th Classes had made a little progress in Gram- 
mar and Arithmetic, and had read a little of the Histories. 
of Greece and Rome, but they had not been taught even 
the elements of Geography. The next classes, the 4th and 
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3rd, although they were said to be instructed in other sub- 
jects, and although most of the boys had been for four or 
five years in the school and some for six years, had made 
little progress, indeed in History they were more deficient 
than the boys of 6th and 5th Classes. The defective state 
of these classes is mainly attributable to their being placed 
under an incompetent Master. The only two classes 
of which I am able to speak at all favorably in this 
Institution: are the second and first, both under the 
tuition of Mr. F. Taylor, the Head Master. ‘The boys 
of the second class were only 8 in number, and of the 
first class 4, and these were the only classes which 
Mr. F. Taylor instructed out of the whole School. There 
was one defect that ran through the School, not a boy 
could read English correctly or with a good pronunciation ; — 
and although the boys of these classes profess to be reading 
Brinkley’s Astronomy, Whewell’s Mechanical Euclid, 
Bridge’s Algebra, and Plane Trigonometry, they had 
no knowledge of the very elements of Natural Philo- 
sophy. This Institution has, however, turned out some 
fair English Scholars, and I am satisfied that when 
an improved method of teaching is introduced in the 
lower classes of the School, that the youths, when they 
arrive at the first class, will have acquired a degree 
of knowledge and a mastery over the English lan- 
guage that can only be improved by a higher grade of 
tuition. 1 would make the following suggestions for the 
improvement of the Institution, I see no reason to doubt 
the propriety of the Resolution, which the Committee came 
to at its last meeting, indeed my opinion of its necessity is 
confirmed, namely, that the Committee should procure a 
Principal for both Institutions, who will instruct the senior 
classes in Literature and Science, and will devote his whole’ 
time to the duties of his office. There is no person at 
present connected with this Institution qualified to fill this 
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office. ‘The progress which the pupils have made in the 
English College is entirely owing to the praiseworthy ex- 
extions of the Head Master.” 


‘‘ I propose, whenever a Principal is appointed, that he 
shall in addition to instructing the senior classes in Litera- 
ture and Science, be required to carry on the duties of 
Secretary to the Local Committee. Then one office esta- 
blishment, and one set of accounts should be substituted for 
the present separate establishments and separate accounts. 
I think a Principal and three efficient Masters will be quite 
sufficient for this Institution, until its numbers have greatly 
Increased.” 


“ One great defect in the method of teaching I found 
universal in the Schools I visited in the Upper Provinces. 
The boys are not taught early enough to explain in Eng- 
lish ; the consequence of which is that they never use our 
language for colloquial purposes, and the boys, even of the 
first classes, speak English, and explain themselves in Eng- 


lish with difficulty.” * 


BAREILLY SCHOOL. 


Tuirp YEAR. 


279. The account of the School continues still unsa- 
tisfactory; and the number attending it had diminished to 
ninety-nine. The cause of this fallen off in the number of 
pupils was not explained by the Local Committee. We 
were induced to attribute it to the inefficiency and want 
of zeal of the Head Master, and the site in which the 


# A Principal and two junior Masters have since been appoisted, 
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School was placed. Measures have already been taken to 
remedy both these serious evils; by the selection of an 
European, acquainted with the vernacular language, and 
with the habits of the people, and by the removal of the 
school to a central position. We expect satisfactory 
results will follow these changes. | 


280. Thesenior class consited of seven youths who were 
engaged in learning Grammar, Translation, History, and 
Geography, with Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. 
They were also practiced in Map drawing. The studies 
of the other two classes were rudimental, and do not 
require any detailed accounts from us. 


281. Our President examined this school. The fol- 
lowing were the subjects which he remarked upon, and to 


which the attention of the Local Committee has been 
directed. 


lly. The inefficiency of the Head Master.* 


IIly. The distance of the school from the city, and 
the prejudice against the present school house—it having 
been formerly used for Missionary purposes: and 


Tilly. The advanced age at which the pupils were 
admitted. This will be avoided in future by the admission 
only of young boys to commence the study ofthe language, 
and the removal of the present students who were still 


lJearning the rudiments of the language, unless they agree 
to pay for their education. 


‘® An experienced Master bas since been appoiated to the School, 
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MEERUT SCHOOL. 
Firta YEAR. 


282, In our last Report the number of students attend- 
ing this school was 47, but, at the beginning of the year 
under review the register showed a list of 57 pupils; 
which was an increase of ten above that of the year 1838. 


283. Our President in his report on this school 
observed— 


J. That the Head Master attended almost exclusively 
to the instruction of the seniorclass, and that he thought his 
attention should also be directed to the studies of the other 
classes in which there was a want of arrangement, and 
superintendence. 


II. That there was a great irregularity in the attend- 
ance of the scholars ; that many of them had commenced 
their study of the English language at too late an age, and 
consequently left the school before they had advanced to 
a useful extent in their studies. The Head Master’s 
attention was particularly directed to these defects. 


284. From the returns it appeared that the school was 
progressing satisfactorily as compared with the last year; 
particularly when the unfavorable circumstance with which 
the school had to contend with was considered, from the 
removal of the Head Master, after a protracted period of 
bad health. 


285. The school was divided into six classes, and the 
students of the senior class had read 40 pages of Marsh- 
man’s India; and they knew the Geography of India, 
America, and the World: in Arithmetic they had gone as 
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far as Fractions, in Euclid to the Ist book, andin Algebra 
to Multiplication. They were also reading an elementary 
work on Astronomy, and in Moral Philosophy. They 
had gone through the 2nd book of Paley’s Nature of 
Right and Obligation, with the particular and general 
consequences. 


286. The necessity of increasing the efficiency of the 
vernacular department having been felt, owing to the avidity 
shown by the natives to avail themselves of the instruc- 
tion afforded in that department; we have raised the 
salaries of the Urdoo teachers, to secure the services of 
qualified persons. It is hoped this will lead to fresh ac- 
cessions to the school, and thus increase the sphere of its 
usefulness. 


FURRUCKABAD SCHOOL. 
Fourtuw YEAR. 


287. When our President visited this school there 
were 105 scholars attending it; of whom 30 were Chris- 
tians, 50 Hindoos, and 25 Mussulmans. The following 
are extracts from his Report ;— The first class consisted of 
only 8 boys. Considerable progress had been made by the 
class in the subjects in which the scholars were instructed, 
and much credit was due to the Head Master. I directed 
him, however, to take the second class also (consisting of 
24 boys) under his charge; and informed him that it was 
his duty to examine occasionally into the state and condi- 
tion of the other classes, and generally to superintend the 
school. He had contented himself with pushing on a 
few boys with a desire probably of exhibiting the forward 
condition of this school.” 
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288. The senior class was employed at the end of 
the year in perusing the History of England. They 
knew Geography, Arithmetic to vulgar fractions, and the 
Rule of Three to decimals ; could solve questions in simple 
Equations, and knew the Ist and 2nd books of Euclid, and 
the Elements of Mechanics and Astronomy. 


‘‘] found the second class unable to explain the 
meaning of words in English, and many of the boys are 
admitted, as I have already stated, is the case in so many 
of our schools, at too advanced an age to make any satis- 
factory progress in our language. In the second class 
there were pupils whose ages were 17, 19, and 20. It 
will be observed that the Christians in this school are in 
a larger proportion to the Natives than at any of the other 
schools I visited. Futtegurh was a large Military as well 
as Civil Station, and there are still many Christian fami- 
lies residing there connected with public offices. ‘To the 
Christian population no doubt the school is conveniently 
situated, but not so for the Native inhabitants of the city. 
The school was originally located on the premises of the 
Madressa, and then it was properly designated as the 
Furruckabad School; but it was found that the building 
was ill suited to the purposes of an English school, and 
our Report of 1837 states “ that we sanctioned the sepa- 
rate location of the school in the city, and that a bunga- 
low be hired for its accommodation ;” the school is still 
designated the Furruckabad School. 1 presumed, in com- 
mon with many of the Committee, that the school was 
still within the city, instead of which it is nearly five miles 
from the city at Futtegurh, the Civil Station, to which 
place the inhabitants of the city must now send their 
children if they desire to place them in our English 
school. For the house, which is on the banks of the 
‘Ganges, and which affords a very desirable residence for 
the Master, we pay 20 rupees a month, but the unusual 
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distance is felt by the inhabitants of the city, and much 
complained of. I was long enough at this place, to 
accompany Dr. Hunter, the present Secretary to the 
Local Committee, on a search for a suitable building 
in the city, and we discovered a large house which 
he ascertained could be had at a moderate rent, and 
which, besides affording ample accommodation for the 
school, had apartments suitable for the residence of the 
Head Master. To this house the school is now re- 
moved. The result has been what I anticipated ; there 
has been an increase of Native students, while the Chris- 
tians attending the school, have diminished.* There is 
a good Library at this school, but the boys had not free 
access to it. Here, as at other places, the Master seemed 
to think the books were to be kept safe, and not used.” 


289. No instruction was given in the vernacular lan- 
guages to the Natives who were learning English; a 
defect which has been remedied by the appointment of - 
an Urdoo, and a Hindee Master. 


AJMEER SCHOOL. 
FourtH YEAR. 


290. The progress of this school during the year 
affords us an example of the advantage of attention on the 
part of the Master, and the importance of activity on the 
part of the Secretary and Local Committee. At the end 
of the year there were 143 scholars attending the school ; 
which shews that 59 scholars had joined the school since 
the end of the former year. 


Christians. Mahommedans. ‘Hindoos, 
© December 1839,...... 1D cassaveseastcee OF sco ea uiaes - 48 
” 1840, ..0009 2 cogcnccverenees 18 evceesesoe eoces 100 
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291. These scholars were divided into five classes. 
The senior class was employed in reading an easy English 
book, and Syntaxical Parsing, Geography, Arithmetic, Let- 
ter Writing, and Translation. The Local Committee bear 
satisfactory evidence of a general very considerable improve- 
ment having taken place in their studies; more particu- 
larly in the accurate manner in which they read, pronounce, 
and explain; and in the extent of their grammatical 
knowledge. The translations furwarded to us ‘were, con- 
sidering the short time the pupils had been employed 
in these exercises, very creditable. We were also pleas- 
ed with the progress and plan of study pursued in the 
other classes; which did not call for any remarks 
from us. 


292. The Local Committee did not consider that any 
of the scholars had made such progress as called for a 
distribution of prizes. In this we did not interfere ; 
although we stated that in another year we hoped the 
scholars would prove themselves, by their attention and 
intelligence, worthy of prizes; which would act as an 
encouragement to future exertions. 


293. The steady advancement of the scholars in the 
knowledge of Hindee and Urdoo was also highly 
satisfactory. 


294. Another proof of the favourable change which 
had taken place in this school was the scholars paying 
half the value of their school-books. We are gratified 
in being able to give so favourable an account of the 
Ajmeer School ; and while we notice with pleasure the 
zeal and intelligence of the Head Master, we are aware 
that much of the success of the school, and the favourable 
prospects which it holds out depends upon the active 
supervision of the Secretary, and the judicioug rules of 
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procedure laid down by the President, and the Local 
Committee. 


295. We request to be permitted to publish this 
Report for the information of the Local Committees, and 
the Teachers of the different Seminaries, and of the public 
at large. 

We have the honor to be, 
My Lord, 


Your obedient humble Servants, 


(Signed) E. RYAN. 


99 W. W. BIRD. 

‘9 H. T. PRINSEP. 

9 A. AMOS. 

99 C. H. CAMERON, 
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99 F. MILLETT. 

99 G. A. BUSHBY. 
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ss R. J. H. BIRCH. 
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9 J. GRANT. 
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(Signed) T. A. WISE, Secretary. 


APPENDIX. 


No. 1. 


MINUTE BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THE 
GOVERNOR GENERAL. 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Education I have not hitherto, since I assumed charge 
of the Government, recorded my sentiments at any length 
on the important questions which regard the best means of 
promoting Education amongst the Natives of India. The 
subject is one of the highest interest, and especially calls 
for calm consideration, and for combined effort. But un- 
happily I have found violent differences existing upon it, 
and it was fora time, (now I trust past or fast passing 
away,) a watchword for violent dissension, and in some 
Measure of personal feeling. I judged it best, under these 
circumstances, to abstain from what might have led me into 
unprofitable controversy, and to allow time and experience 
to act, with their usual healing and enlightening influence, 
upon general opinion. I may earnestly hope that we are 
now not very far remote from arriving at some satisfactory 
result in respect to our Education Controversies, and I 
will approach the topic, with the hope of contributing in 
some degree to this end. 


2. Annexed to this paper will be found a Note compiled 
by Mr. Colvin, containing a condensed view of the princi- 
pal facts, and of occasional notices of some considerations 
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suggested by them, which relate to the general progress 
and present condition of the plans of Native Instruction as 
pursued in different parts of India, and of the tenour of the 
most important directions on the subject of Public Instruc- 
tion which have been received from the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors, and with reference to those facts, as they apply 
particularly to the progress effected in the different Presi- 
dencies, and to the circumstances which have come under my 
observation, when at the seat of several of our Institutions 
in Bengal, I will endeavour to state with all fairness the 
conclusionsto which I have brought my mind on this subject. 


3. I have first however tostate my opinions on two speci- 
fic references connected with the question which are before 
me from the President in Council—the one relating to the 
appropriation of Funds heretofore assigned to particular 
Institutions, and the other to Mr. Adam’s scheme for the — 
improvement of the Indigenous Schools inthe Bengal and 
Behar districts. 


4. Before entering on the details of the first of these 
subjects, I may observe that it may in my opinion be clearly 
admitted, and I am glad from the papers before me, to see 
that this opinion is supported bythe authority of Mr. Prin- 
sep, that the insufficiency ofthe Funds assigned by the 
State for the purposes of public instruction has been 
amongst the main causes of the violent disputes which have 
taken place upon the education question, and that if the 
Funds previously appropriated to the cultivation of Orien- 
tal Literature had been spared, and other means placed 
at the disposal of the promoters of English Education, they 
might bave pursued their object aided by the good wishes 
ofall. In the Bengal Presidency, with its immense terri- 
tory and a revenue of above 13 millions, the yearly expen- 
diture of the Government on this account is little in excess 
of 24,000£ or 2,40,000 Rupees, and I need not say how. 
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ina country like India, it is 
to the Government that the 
population must mainly look 
for facilities in the acquisi- 
tion of improved learning. 
There is, I well know, the 
strongest desire on the part 
of the authorities, both in 
England and India, to sup- 
port every well arranged 
plan for the extension of 
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Education, and the dispatch- 
es of the Honorable Court are full of the evidence of their 
anxiety on thesubject. I may cite in particular the declar- 
ation of a dispatch of the 18th February, 1824. ‘“ In 
“the mean time we wish you to be fully apprized 
‘* of our zeal for the progress and improvement of Education 
“among the natives of India and of our willingness to 
“make considerable sacrifices to that important end, if 
‘* proper means for the attainment of it could be pointed 
“out to us.” Such we may be assured is the feeling by 
which the Court is up to this time guided, and the difficulty 
has been not in any unwillingness to grant the money 
necessary to give effect to good plans, but in framing such 
plans, on principles admitted to be satisfactory, and in find- 
ing fitting agents for the execution of them. I have allud- 
ed to the limited amount and to the existing appropriation 
of our present funds not certainly with the slightest idea. 
of casting reproach upon the previous course of adminis- 
tration, but merely as a fact which is of importance in its 
bearing upon former discussions. ‘Lhe sum immediately at 
command was limited. Parties wishing to promote the 
diffusion of knowledge in different forms contended eagerly 
the one to retain, the other to gain, that sum for the 
schemes to which they were respectively favorable, and had 
fresh sums been at once procurable, no one might have 
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objected to their employment for a full and fair experiment 
on the new ideas which began to prevail. ‘The inference 
to which I would point from these facts and observations is 
that a principle of wise liberality, not stinting any object 
which can reasonably be recommended, but granting a mea- 
sured and discriminating encouragement to all, is likely to 
command general acquiescence, and to obliterate, it may 
be hoped, the recollection of the acrimony which has been 
so prejudicial to the public weal in the course of past pro- 
ceedings. The Hon’ble Court have already, as was to be 
expected, acted on this principle. They have made a sepa- 
rate grant for the publication of works of interest in the 
ancient literature of the country to be disbursed through 
the appropriate channel of the Asiatic Society, and this 


measure is one which has been hailed with universal satis- 
faction. 


5. On the merits of the first of the two questions im- 
mediately referred to me, which I would consider in the 
spirit which I have here commended, I would at once say, 
on the position that the Government has given a pledge 
that the funds heretofore assigned to particular institutions 
shall continue to be so fur ever appropriated, that I cannot 
hesitate to express my conviction that the acts or inten- 
tions of the Government will not justly bear this very ex- 
clusive and restrictive construction—I remember the discus- 
sion of April 1836, and certainly I did not understand 
that the Resolution to which the Government then came 
was intended to have the force of a perpetual guarantee 
of the expenditure, wholly within each institution, (whatever 
might be the nature of the instruction to which they might 
be devoted), of the funds which might have been assigned 
to it. The plain meaning of the proceedings and the 
profession of the Government seems to me to have been 
that, stipends having been every where discontinued, it 
would do nothing towards the abolition of the ancient 
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Seminaries of Oriental learning, so long as the community 
might desire to take advantage of them—their preservation 
as Oriental Seminaries being alone at that time within the 
contemplation of either party. Had it been intended to 
promise that, whether Arabic, Sanscrit, or English were 
taught, the particular Institutions should at all events be 
retained, the meaning would surely have been expressed 
in much more distinct terms. My impression of the state 
of the case is briefly this—that the General Committee 
viewing the maintenance of the Oriental Colleges, on the 
footing to which I have referred, as prescribed and secured, 
proposed to consolidate ajl separate grants into one Gene- 
ral Fund, the savings of which, after the Oriental Colleges 
should have been thus provided for, should be held by 
them to be clearly applicable to their general purposes. 
The answer of the Government on 13th April 1836, after 
a discussion in which I in the first instance expressed a 
willingness to assent to the propositions of the Committee, 
was in these guarded terms—“ under existing circumstances, 
the Government in India thinks z¢ will not be advisable to 
make the consolidation into one fund of all grants, made 
heretofore by Government for purposes of education, assug- 
gested by the Sub-Committee of Finance, nor does his 
Lordship in Council imagine that the Committee will be 
put to much inconvenience by drawing its fund separately as 
heretofure and crediting them whether derived from a Go- 
vernment monthly grant or from the interest of stock pre- 
viously accumulated to the particular seminaries to which 
they have been assigned leaving any excess available in 
any institution to be appropriated as may appear most equit- 
able with reference to the Orders of Government, 7th 
March, 1835, and the pledges and assurances THAT MAY 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN to particular institutions.” The alter- 
ation of the word “belong” to “ have been assigned” as 
marked above, will shew the spirit of compromise amongst 
varying opinions in which the draft was agreed to. There 
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was here no statement that the consolidation was a thing 
wholly out of the question. ‘The diversion of funds from 
particular institutions was admitted as a measure which 
might or might not be proper, and (the circumstances of 
all institutions not being before the Government) there is 
a reservation for the pledges and assurances, ‘“ that may 
have been given’’ to some of them. 


Under such a reservation, if a specific promise in perpe< 
tuity of a particular sum to a particular institution could be 
shown, such a promise would have of course to be respect- 
ed; but otherwise by these Orders of April 1836, things 
were left exactly as they stood before: Whilst however, Iam 
bound to declare ¢hat such is my distinct impression on the 
subject, and whilst for one I would reject the strict princi- 
ple of absolute and irreclaimable appropriation, Iam yet 
strongly of opinion that it will be best on every account to 
dispose of the question on the principle of a liberal consi- 
deration to all wants and claims. I see no advantage to be 
gained in this case by a close contest for strict construc- 
tions, and having taken a review of money estimates and 
of local wants, I am satisfied that it will be best to 
abstract nothing from other useful objects, while I 
see at the same time nothing but good to be derived 
from the employment of the funds which have been 
assigned to each Oriental Seminary, exclusively on 
instruction in, or in connexion with, that Seminary. I 
would also give a decided preference, within these Insti- 
tutions, to the promotion in the first instance of perfect 
efficiency in Oriental instruction, and only after that object 
shall have been properly secured in proportion to the de- 
mand for it, would I assign the funds to the creation or 
support of English classes. At the same time, I would 
supply to the General Committee of Public Instruction 
from the Revenues of the State any deficiency that this 
Resolution might cause in the general income at their 
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disposal. And if they should already have partially used 
for other objects, the savings arising from the Seminaries 
supported by special funds, | would in recalling such 
savings, protect the General Committee from loss on that 
account. The Statement in 
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Delhie ditto,...... amount of stipends as they 
existed untouched in the end 
of 1834, and deducting 1-4th 
as required at all events for 
the Oriental Colleges under 
a Scheme of Scholarships such as I shall hereafter state 
that I would approve, the additional Annual Disburse- 
ment from the Treasury will be about 25,000 Rupees, and 
perhaps there may be 6,000 Rupees more per annum on 
account of the office, which has been abolished, of Secre- 
tary to the Sanscrit College at Benares. I am well per- 
suaded that the Hon’ble Court will approve of our having 
closed these controversies at this limited amount of increas- 
ed expense. I would, upon this understanding, willingly 
join in the direction sent to the General Committee in the 
letter of Mr. Prinsep on the 31st of July last, “to avoid 
Making any alienation (from the assigned funds of the 
Oriental Institutions) * without previously soliciting the 
“sanction of Government.” They should, as I have 
said, be desired to appropriate the funds within the 
Oriental Colleges, first to Oriental and then to En- 
glish instruction. I would not on any account admit the 
extension of the system of Scholarships within these Col- 
leges beyond the general proportion, (which should be 
on a liberal scale) allowed elsewhere, for this would be an 
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excessive and artificial encouragement which might be 
justly objected to. But I would secure the most eminent 
Professors for the Colleges. I would encourage the pre- 
paration, within the limits of the funds, of the most useful 
Books of Instruction, such as of the Siddhants and San- 
scrit version of Euclid which Mr. Wilkinson has urged 
upon us, and I would provide in some form which the 
General Committee should be required to take into early 
consideration, - for an improved and effective superinten- 
dence of the Oriental Colleges of the North Western 
Provinces, where I know that such a supervision is very 
obviously required. Funds that might still remain avail- 
able could be doubtless to much advantage devoted to Eu- 
ropean instruction in union with those particular Institu- 
tions, and I should look with very warm interest to an 
efficient scheme for imparting English Education to Ma- 
homedans at the Madrissa in Calcutta. 


6. The other reference made to me is with regard to 
Mr. Adam’s plan for the improvement of indigenous Schools 
and Teachers. I would observe upon it that it is impossi- 
ble to read his valuable and intelligent report, without 
being painfully impressed with the low state of instruction 
as it exists amongst the immense masses of the Indian 
population. Attempts to correct so lamentable an evil 
may well be eagerly embraced by benevolent minds. Yet 
I cannot but feel with the President in Council that the 
period has not yet arrived when the Government can join 
in these attempts with reasonable hope of practical good. 
When Mr. Adam enforces his views “ for the instruction 
“of the poor and ignorant, those who are too ignorant 
“to understand the evils of ignorance, and too poor, 
‘even if they did, to be able to remove them,” the 
inference irresistibly presents itself that among these 
is not the field in which our efforts can at present be 
most successfully employed. ‘The small stock of knowledge 
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which can now be given in Elementary Schools will of 
itself do little for the advancement of a people. The 
first step must be to diffuse wider information, and better 
sentiments amongst the upper and middle classes, for 
it seems, as may be gathered from the best authorities 
on the subject, that a scheme of general instruction can 
only be perfect, as it comprehends a regularly progressive 
provision for higher tuition. In the European States 
where such systems have been recently extensively matur- 
ed, this principle is, I believe, universally observed. There 
isa complete series of Universities in great Towns, of 
Academies in provincial divisions, and of small local Schools, 
all connected in a combined plan of instruction. ‘The 
extension of the planto the Parish or Village School has 
been the last stage, as must naturally have been the case, 
in the national progress. Mr. Adam’s plan contemplated 
such a rise of able pupils from the Village to the Zillah 
Schools, but the suggestion could not immediately have 
effect. Here we are yet engaged on the formation and 
efficient direction of our Upper Institutions. When, indeed, 
the series of vernacular class of Books for our single 
killah Schools, which is still a desideratum, and to which 
I shall subsequently refer, shall have been published and 
their utility shall have been established by practice, 
Mr. Adam’s recommendations may be taken up with some 
fairer prospect of advantage. For the present I would confine 
our measures in reference to his reports to injunctions 
on the General Committee that they bear in mind his par- 
ticular suggestions and objects in determining on the series | 
of Class Books referred to. I would submit the plan to 
the Honorable Court for the expression of their sentiments 
and wishes—and in the collection of information for. an 
eventual decision I would make use of the experience 
which the Bombay measures of Village instruction, alluded 
to in the Note annexed, will have afforded. For this pur- 
pose I would communicate Mr. Adam’s Report to the 
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Government of Bombay, and ask how far the scheme 
which he describes is in accordance with that which 
is pursued in the Provinces of that Presidency— 
and what opinion may be formed from the result already 
obtained by their Village schools, of the propriety of 
carrying out Mr. Adam’s plans in their important parts. 
The encouragement to existing School Masters, which is 
the leading suggestion in Mr. Adam’s plan, will pro- 
bably have been largely tried at Bombay, and the extent 
to which those School Masters have reaped improvement 
under such encouragement will be a most interesting sub- 
ject of enquiry. I learn also in the course of my enquiries 
regarding the previous progress of Education in India, 
that a School Society existed for some time in Calcutta, 
the operations of which were directed with partial success 
to the amendment of indigenous Schools. Mr. Hare will 
probably be able to explain the history of this Society, 
which drew a grant of 400 or 500 Rupees a month from 
Government, and to give also the causes of its extinction ; 
I would ask this Gentleman to favour Government with a 
report regarding that Society. And I would conclude 
upon this subject by recording my opinion that, when such 
a scheme as that proposed by Mr. Adam comes to be tried, 
the arrangements for introducing it should be on a liberal 
and effective scale, and that it ought not to be undertaken 
at all until the Government is satisfied that it has at com- 
mand athoroughly zealous and qualified superintendence. 


%. Having said thus much in answer to the references 
_made to me by the President in Council, I would proceed 
to record my observations upon thetopics which seem to 
me most important in regard to our plans of Education. 
I strongly feel that, in all that we can do, we must be pre- 
pared for much disappointment in our early efforts to satisfy 
the demands made upon us on this subject. By some it 
will be lamented that we do not at once perfect enlarged 
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schemes for general Education: By others it will be 
regretted that what we do for the best pupils of our few 
Seminaries seems to produce so partial an effect. Feelings 
of this nature will attend usin whatever attempts we may 
engage for the improvement of any branch of our Indian 
Government. Our governing and instructed class belongs 
to a highly civilzed community. It is in active and in- 
creasing intercourse with the European world where,in an 
advanced state of society, skill and enterprize are daily 
gaining newtriumphs. It is naturally impatient for the 
introduction in India of every plan which has, though 
probably after repeated trials and failures, been adopted 
with success in European countries, And the spirit of 
free discussion excites benevolent minds to bring forward 
the most extensive projects. On the other hand, we are 
dealing with a poor people, to the vast majority of whom 
the means of livelihood is a much more pressing object 
than facilities for any better description or wider range of 
study. Our hold over this people is very imperfect, and 
our power of offering motives to stimulate their zeal is but 
of confined extent. The Agency which wecan employ 
for reform is extremely narrow and liable to constant de- 
rangement. Of those who are willing to devote their 
energies to the business of giving or superintending instruce 
tion, Oriental Scholars are apt to be unduly prepossessed 
in favor ofacquirements obtained by much labour, and to 
which they are indebted for their reputation; whilemere Euy 
ropean Scholars are liable to be ignorant of, and neglect 
national feeling, or are at all events incompetent to make g 
proper use ofnative means for the execution of their plans— 
‘Where even the mind of an able pupil has been very great- 
ly informed and enlightened, the knowledge gained by him 
may seem to produce no adequately corresponding result in 
after life: ‘The student may stand alone in the family or 
society of which he forms apart. These can very gene- 
rally have few feelings in common with him, and he maybe 
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unhappy and discontented in his peculiar position, or he 
may yield to the influences by which he is surrounded, and 
accommodate himself to the sentiments and practices which 
his reason had taught him to disapprove. Add to this, that 
if he finds that his knowledge opens to him the prospect of 
advancement he will, under a restricted competition, be 
over confident in his own powers and unreasonable in 
his expectations, while at the same time he will be 
tempted to relax in the exertions necessary to maintain, 
orcarry forward, the standard of proficiency at which he 
had arrived. These are circumstances of the operation of 
which we must all I think in a greater or less degree have 
had practical experience. I can only say upon them that 
we must neither entertain sanguine or premature hopes of 
general success, nor yet allow ourselves to be seriously 
discouraged. We must be content to lay even the first 
rude foundations of good systems, and trust for the rest to 
time, to the increasing demand of the public and of indi- 
viduals for the services of educated men, to the extension 
which must every year take placeof, the Agency for in- 
struction at the command of Government, and to the cer- 
tain effects of the spread, however slow, of knowledge, 
and of the gradual growth of wealth and intelligence in 
the community. 


8. I would in now offering my opinions and suggestions 
on the present practical directions of our plans, desire to 
consider the question of our educational policy as one of 
interest to every portion of the empire, without minute 
reference to merely local and temporary discussions. I am 
aware that we are yet in expectation of the orders of the 
Home Authorities on the subject of the changes in the 
scheme of education in Bengal, which were adopted by 
the Government in 1835. But I would noton this account 
longer withhold the explanation of my own sentiments on 
the course which should be adopted, and I do not 
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anticipate that in what I shall propose, I shall be found 
to have deviated in any material degree from the wishes 
of the Honorable Court. 


9. I would first observe that I most cordially agree 
with the Court in their opinion, which is quoted in para- 
graph 45 of Mr. Colvin’s note, that, with a view to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the people, the great 
primary object is the extension among those who have 
leisure for advanced study, of the most complete education 
in our power. There cannot, I think, be a doubt of the 
justice of their statement that ‘by raising the standard 
** of instruction among these classes, we would eventually 
‘produce a much greater and more beneficial change in the 
‘ideas and feelings of the community than we can hope 
“to produce by acting directly on the more numerous 
“class.” It is not to be implied from this that in my 
view elementary education for the mass of the people is a 
thing necessarily to be neglected, or postponed for an 
indefinite period, but it will have been seen that the 
hope of acting immediately and powerfully on the mass of 
the poor peasantry of India is certainly far from being 
strong with me. And the practical question therefore, 
to which I would hope before all others to give my 
attention is the mode in which we may endeavor to com- 
municate a higher education with the greatest prospect 
of success. 


10. One mode which has been ably contended for is 
that of engrafting European knowledge on the studies of 
the existing learned classes,—of the Moulvees and Pundits 
of India.. I confess that from such means [ anticipate only 
very partial and imperfect results. I would, in the strictest 
good faith, and tothe fullest extent, make good the pro- 
mise of upholding while the people resort to them, our 
established Institutions of Oriental learning. I would 
make those Institutions equal sharers with others in any 
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general advantages or encouragements which we are 
satisfied ought to be afforded with a view to the promotion 
of due efficiency in study. I would from the funds which 
have been before allowed to them assist in them, as I have 
already said, any judicious plans for ameliorating the course 
of study, as by aiding the publication of works which may 
seem likely to be decidedly useful tothe students. Nor 
am I at all disposed to undervalue the amount of sound 
education and morality which is to be acquired at these 
Seminaries, even without calling in the resources of Euro- 
pean Science and Literature. I will not profess deep 
respect for the mere laborious study of a difficult 
language, or of the refinements and subtilties of Scho- 
lastic learning. But sensible, as assuredly I am, of the 
radical errors and deficiencies of the Oriental system, I 
am yet aware that the effect of all advanced education, and 
I will add especially of a Mahomedan education, is in che- 
rishing habits of reflection, of diligence, and of honorable 
emulation, that it tends also to elevate the tone of moral cha- 
racter, though its practical effect is unfortunately too fre- 
quently marred by the domesticand social habits of Oriental 
life. Judging however, from the common principles ofhuman 
nature, and from such experience as is referred to in the 
case of Mr. Wilkinson at Bhopal, it is not to the students 
of our Oriental Colleges, trained as it will be admitted 
that they are in a faulty system towhich they are yet na- 
turally and ardently attached, that I would look for my 
chief instruments in the propagation ofa new knowledge 
and more enlarged ideas. It was not through the Profes- 
sors of our ancient schools, but by the efforts of original 
thought and independent minds, that the course of philoso- 
phical and scientific investigation and of scholastic disci- 
pline was for the most part reformed in Europe. The pro- ° 
cess of translation, it is to be added, into the learned 
Janguages must unaviodably beso slow that, on that ac- 
count alone, the arguments in favor of a more direct method 
of proceeding appear to me conclusively convincing. 
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11. Another class of recommendations is that all the 
leading facts and principles of our literature and science 
be transferred by translations into the vernacular tongues. 
Mr. Hodgson in his book on Education, says, “ As a prac- 
‘6 tical measure for the immediate adoption of Government, 
s* | have no hesitation in saying that to found a College for 
‘the rearing of a competent body of translators and of 
© schoolmasters, in other words, for the systematic supply of 
‘‘ good vernacular books and good vernacular teachers 
‘(leaving the public to employ both, in case the Govern- 
“ ment fund be adequate to no more than the maintenance 
* of such College) would be an infinitely better disposal of 
‘‘the Parliamentary grant than the present application of 
‘‘it to the training of a promiscuous crowd of English 
‘‘ smatterers whose average period of schooling cannot by 
“ possibility, fit them to be the regenerators of their coun- 
‘try, yet for whose further and efficient prosecution of 
‘* studies, so difficult and so alien to ordinary uses, there is 
“ no provision nor inducement whatever.” 


12. But those who support this course overlook in the 
first place the extreme practical difficulty of preparing 
any very extensive course of translated or adapted 
works. We are speaking now of the means of an ad- 
vanced and thorough education, and not of a limited series 
of works for the purposes of common instruction, to the 
compilation of which, as I shall have immediate occasion 
to remark, Iam entirely favorable. The difficulties of 
translation have been illustrated by our knowledge of what 
has been effected at Bombay, where the object has been 
prosecuted with much zeal, and I have annexed to this 
Minute a list of the works which have been prepared in 
Arabic by the European Officers attached to the service of 
the Pasha of Egypt, and it will be seen how very confined 
the number is, excepting in works of Military, Medical, 
or other Science. ‘The clear truth seems to be that works 
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of science may, at least to some considerable extent, (their 
range being necessarily contracted) be rendered into other 
languages within a comparatively moderate period, but the 
translation, within any time the extent of which we could 
reasonably calculate, of any thing like a sufficient library of 
works of general literature, history, and philosophy, is an 
impossible task. I have only, therefore, to conclude on this 
point by stating my entire concurrence in the opinion which 
has been quoted in the note from a despatch of the Hon’ble 
Court to the effect “ that the higher tone and better spirit 
‘* of European Literature can produce their full effect only 
‘**on those who become familiar with them in the original 


“ languages,” 


13. I would then make it my principal aim to com- 
municate through the means of the English language, a 
complete Education in European Literature, Philosophy 
and Science to the greatest number of students who may 
be found ready to accept it at our hands, and for whose 
instruction our funds will admit of our providing. All our 
experience proves that by such a method, a real and power- 
ful stimulus is given to the native mind. We have seen that 
in Bombay as at Calcutta, from the time at which effective 
arrangements have been made for the higher branches of 
instruction in English, the understandings of the Students 
have been thoroughly interested and roused, and that the 
consequences have wonderfully, to use the words of the 
Calcutta Committee of Public Instruction in 1831, ** sur- 
passed expectation.” The difficulty which attends this 
course is the very important one, not of principle, but of 
practise, namely, that the wants and circumstances of our 
Indian population bring to our Colleges so few who desire, or 
are able to receive from us the complete English education, 
which it is our object to impart to them. Those who look 
with greater confidence to other methods of diffusing know- 
ledge in this country, dwell especially upon this difficulty, 
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Mr. Hodgson, argues that we have no reasonable ground to 
hope here for the same wide study of English Literature, 
and subsequent use of the information acquired in it for the 
purposes of vernacular composition, as occurred in the dif- 
ferent stages of European civilization with reference to the 
Greek and Roman models from which that civilization was 
chiefly derived. His words are, “ True the difficult and 
“inapt Science of Greece and Rome was in modern 
‘¢ Kurope, first mastered ia itself, and eventually worked 
‘into our own speech and minds. But how ? by the 
“ employment of means adequate to theend by theexistence — 
“‘ of circumstance most powerfully efficient to forward that 
“end. A thousand predisposing causes led a mighty nobi- 
“ lity to seek in this lore the appropriate ornament of their 
“rank and station. A Church which monopolised a third 
“of the wealth of the Continent, called Rome its mother 
“and Greece its foster mother, and throughout the great 
‘ part of that Continent, the law, Ecclesiastical and Civil, was 
even lingually Roman. Hence the magnificent endowments 
‘‘and establishments and permanent inducements of all 
“kinds by which a difficult and exotic learning was at 
“length effectually naturalized amongst us. Hence the 
* scholar if he pleased, might pursue in retirement letters 
“as a profession, assured of a comfortable provision for 
“life ; or if he pleased, he might devote himself to the 
“task of instructing the scions of a most influential and 
“ wealthy nobility, all of them from peculiar association nee 
“ cessitated to become his pupils whether they profited by his 
“lessons or not, and thereby affording him the certainty of 
“ an enduring means of livelihood, or if he pleased hemight 
‘pass from the Cloister or the College into the world, and 
** there find the greater part of its most important concerns 
* subservient to the uses and abuses of his peculiar gifts.” 


14. Mr. Wilkinson has also on different occasion re« 
marked that it seems to him that Education in English 
c 
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should be confined for the present to the Presidencies, 
and to some of the principal Provincial Stations, as 
being the only places at which there is yet an actual 
demand for it. 


15. Mr. Adam says of the condition of our English 
Scholars—* Extraordinary efforts have been made toextend 
“‘a knowledge of the English language to the Natives, but 
‘those who have more or less profited by the opportu- 
‘‘ nities presented to them do not find much scope for 
** their attainments, which on the other hand little fit 
“them for the ordinary pursuits of native society. They 
‘‘have not received a good Native education, and the 
‘‘ English education they have received finds little if 
‘any use. There is thus a want of sympathy between 
‘them and their countrymen, although they constitute 
“a class from which their countrymen might derive 
‘ much benefit. There is also little sympathy between 
‘them and the foreign rulers of the country, because 
‘they feel that they have been raised out of one class 
“of society without having a recognized place in any 
‘* other class.” 


16. But I believe that, in all these opinions, the prac- 
tical value of superior English acquirements is very greatly 
underrated. A familiarity with the general principles of 
legislation and government, and the power of offering 
information or opinions upon public affairs in English 
Reports, (which is the form in which the higher correspon- 
dence regarding the British Administration in India will, 
of course, always be conducted) must be qualifications so 
directly useful, as (not to speak of the recommendations 
of an improved moral character,) to insure to the posses- 
sors of them a preference for the most lucrative public 
employments, after they shall have acquired that know- 
ledge of life and of business, and that good opinion among 
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those who have had opportunities of witnessing their con- 
duct, which mere book-learning never can bestow. There 
are as yet, no doubt, circumstances of temporary opera- 
tion, which will keep for a period our best English Scho- 
lars from reaping from their studies all the worldly profit 
which will ultimately accrue to them. Our course of in- 
struction has not hitherto been so matured as toinclude any 
efficient and general arrangement for giving that knowledge* 
of morals, jurisprudence, law, and fiscal economy, which 
the Hon’ble Court have so wisely and earnestly insisted on, 
and which will be most directly useful in the discharge of 
administrative duties. There are other obstacles also 
which for a time may impede our young scholars in their 
desire to obtain public office. They may over-estimate their 
own pretensions, and decline toaccept the subordinate situ- 
ations which alone it may at first be thoughtright to entrust 
tothem. The cure for such exaggerated expectations will 
come with time. When this class of candidates becomes 
more numerous, there will be less hesitation with many of 
them in taking lower appointments. Inthe meanwhile, it 
is known that I am not disposed to adopt any special means, 
which could be felt as doing injustice to the rest of the 
community, for connecting our educated English students 
with the public service. The subject has been fully dis- 
cussed inmy Minute in the Judicial + Department of Sep- 
tember 4, 1838, the completion of the measures consequent 
on which I am anxiously awaiting. The scheme proposed 
by the Hon’ble the President in Council, to which in that 
respect I assented in the Minute referred to, included, how- 
ever, the appointment of a limited number of Native Assis- 
tants to some of the best of our Zillah Judges, who would 
be instructed in the forms and practise of office. And so 
far there would be an immediate opening for the employ-= 
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ment of several of our Students. The general character of 
my recommendationsin that Minute was however, to estab- 
lish a test of qualification, before selection for the honorable 
and responsible situation of a Moonsiff, for all candidates, 
wheresoever and in whatever language instructed, and to 
procure the compilation and printing of Manuals of legal 
instruction, in the native tongues as well as in English, 
which might be taught every where by private masters, or 
in public Institutions. To the principle of this plan I 
would steadily adhere. But in our Colleges I would carry 
instruction of this kind further than would be the aim of 
these Manuals, which would be more proper for use in our 
common schools. Having thus supplied suitable aids for 
the acquisition of the knowledge most requisite in public 
life, I would look with assured confidence to the recognition 
bythe community of the advantages of an advanced English 
Education, comprizing those branches of study, a conver- 
sancy with which would place an instructed Native Gentle- 
man on a level with our best European Officers. It is true, 
and no one has more heartily concurred and rejoiced in the 
determination than myself, that the vernacular tongues and 
not English will be the future languages of the Courts and 
Offices in the interior of the country. But this circum- 
stance will in no degree detract from the force of those 
inducements of English study of which, as regards the vast 
and most important correspondence which must ever be 
conducted in English, I have just spoken, nor need I dwell 
on the degree to which such inducements will be increased 
by the mere fact of English being the language ofthe ruling 
and governing class in India. This is an encouragementto 
the pursuit of English that will probably greatly counter- 
balance the want, which has been justly noticed by Mr. 
Hodgson, of those motives to its cultivation which would have 
existed in such strength had English been here, as the Clas- 
sical languages were in the West, the established langua- 
ges of Theology and of Law. 
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17. It will be observed that I have referred chiefly to 
inducements connected with employment in the public ser- 
vice as likely to lead Indian students to ask admission to 
our Colleges. This, we may be satisfied, is the principal 
motive which will as yet operate to bring them to any of 
our educational Institutions. Excepting perhaps partially 
in Calcutta (and possibly, though [ am not informed on the 
point, at Bombay) the wealthy and higher classes of India 
do not send their sons to public Colleges and Schools. 
Those who come to us for instruction are in search of the 
means of livelihood either in places under the Government, 
or in situations under individuals which, in the peculiar con- 
stitution of Indian Government and Society, bring them, 
in a greater or less decree, in connection with the public 
administration. I mention this point as explanatory of the 
Importance to be attached to the nature of the instruc- 
tion communicated to our students. The remark applies 
with equal force to our institutions for the study of the 
Classical learning of the East. Putting aside the money 
stipends which were formerly allowed, the great object of 
the students in the Sanscrit and Arabic Colleges of the 
Government has been to rise to office as Law Pundits and 
Moulvies in the Courts. The knowledge which gains for 
men reputation and profit among the Native community, 
as great religious Teachers, or among the Hindoos as pro- 
ficients in Astrology, is not to be acquired at those Colleges, 
and will best be obtained elsewhere from private Native 
instructors. If there be not a demand for the same num- 
ber of Law Pundits and Moulvies as previously, the atten- 
dance at the Colleges may be expected to decline, though 
in the Arabic in a much less degree than in the Sanscrit 
Colleges; for Mahomedan studies fit men far more than 
those of Hindoo learning for all the active offices of life. 


18. What has been said may suffice to prove that there 
are weighty and daily growing inducements to the pursuit of 
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English education, if directed with a proper attention to 
the wants of Scholars and to practical results. It remains 
that means should be furnished, at least to the most pro- 
mising ofthe Scholars, to continue their studies to the 
desired completion: as incontestible proof appears to have 
been given* that their poverty would otherwise generally 
compel them to retire from College as soon after their 
leaving boyhood as an opportunity of securing a provision 
for their subsistence might be open tothem. On this 
point I will immediately remark separately, but I would 
here again say that I am of opinion, in full concurrence 
with the President in Council, that whatever amount of 
reward and support for meritorious students may be grant- 
ed to those attached to our English, should be granted also, 
in perfectly like proportion, in our Oriental Institutions. 
The pledge to maintain these latter Institutions, while resort- 
ed to by the people, involves to my mind the clear obligation 
to maintain them with all the conditions which are judged ne- 
cessary for the general efficiency of our educational schemes. 


19. Assuming upon the preceding reasoning that our 
aim as regards those seminaries of highest learning which 
are not, like the learned Eastern Colleges, specially assign- 
ed to other objects, should be to communicate European 
knowledge through the medium of the English language, 
it is next to be considered what should be the character of 
the minor Academies or Schools, such as may probably be 
eventually established at every Zillah Station. 


20. Ihave not stopped to state that correctness and 
elegance in vernacular composition ought to be sedulously 
attended to in the Superior Colleges. This is a matter 
of course in the scheme of instruction. But a question may 
well be raised whether in the Zillah Schools, the subject 
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matter of instruction ought not to be conveyed principally 
through the vernacular rather than the English medium. 


21. I would certainly be much in favour of that course 


if I saw any solid reason to believe that instruction of a | 


common order would more readily and largely be accepted 
from the Government in the one mode than the other. Lam 
quite of opinion that a very valuable amount of useful 
knowledge may be easily conveyed, when good class books 
and persons competent to teach from them are provided, 
through the means of the vernacular languages. And 
while I am satisfied that some not trivial amount of moral 
and intellectual stimulus and improvement is obtained from 
the Minor English Schools at present existing, yet the 
standard of proficiency in them is probably not so great as 
that the mass of Scholars in them would not be nearly as 
much gainers from merely vernacular tuition. 


22. It is an argument for the use of the vernacular me- 
dium in such schools, that, after the first expense of prepar- 
ing school-books has been incurred, instruction in that 
manner would, it may be expected, be more economical than 
through English, which requires the employment of an 
English master on a salary at least two or three times as 
high as would be adequate for a native teacher who had 
received an English education, and was at the same time 
perfectly conversant with his own tongue. Employment as a 
School-master would also be a natural and proper provision 
for studious young men, who had gone through a complete 
course at the English Colleges. Such a master would of course 
be able to instruct a class attached to a vernacular school in 
the first elements of English learning, so as to lay a founda- 
tion for those who wished further to prosecute that study. 


23. It is a deduction from the saving which the substi- 
tution of Native for English Masters in the Zillah Schools 
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might produce, that English superintendence over several 
circles of such Schools would probably for a long period 
be indispensable, and a charge on that account must be 
estimated for. It is also to be reckoned that the cost of 
compiling and translating a proper series of vernacular 
class books is likely to be considerably greater than might 
at first be supposed. 


24. I would speak with much respect of the authority 
of Mr. Wilkinson on this subject. But 1 will avow that 
I am by no means convinced of the applicability of his 
system or suggestions to the objects of a common educa- 
tion. It is, at least, not certain that he will in the end 
carry the body of Hindoo Astronomers along with him in 
his correction of prevalent errors. In any event it is not 
the abstruse parts of Mathematical Science which could 
be of use in our Zillah Schools. In fact, Mr. Wilkinson’s 
system is almost wholly dependent on his own eminent 
personal talents and exertions, his admirable zeal, his great 
knowledge, the weight of his excellent character, and per- 
haps also, it should not be concealed, the influence attach- 
ing to his position as the British Political Agent. It would 
not be safe to draw conclusions as to what may best be 
done by ordinary agents within the British Provinces from 
what may have been accomplished in vernacular instruc- 
tion by Mr. Wilkinson in Sehore. Some of his remarks 
too as to the failure of attempts at English education with- 
in foreign states are not good grounds for anticipating 
failure within our own districts, where other circumstances 
and motives are in operation. 


25. Ido not admit into this discussion the question of 
promoting at the present time the formation of a body of 


vernacular literature. Instruction through the vernacular | 


languages, to a definite extent for ordinary purposes, may 
possibly be, as the readiest mode to the attainment of those 
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purposes proper and desirable. But anything like a body 
of enlarged literature can, Iam thoroughly convinced, 
be created only with time, by the unprompted exertions 
of private authors, when a general demand for such litera- 
ture shall have arisen among the people. The Honorable 
Court have in a passage which has been quoted* declared 
themselves strongly in favor of a liberal encouragement of 
native private authors and translators, and I would by no 
means dissent widely from their views, though the encou- 
ragement must be given with judgment, or the Government 
will be constantly in hazard of aiding mediocrity or prema- 
ture and ill-directed efforts. But these are considerations 
apart from the settlement of the plans of School instruc- 
tion on which we are now engaged. 


26. I have thus stated what has seemed most important 
on the subject of introducing the vernacular medium in our 
common District Schools —I mean as to the general principle 
of such a change ; for the measure could not be named as 
one for very early adoption, with no class books prepared, 
or Teachers versed in those books yet trained for their 
duties. And as thecontrary system has been actually es- 
tablished, it is right that, unless urgent reasons for abandon- 
ing that system demanded attention, it should be fully tried, 
with the improvements of which it may fairly be suscepti- 
ble. We may be said to have two great experiments in 
progress, one in the Bengal, the other in the Bombay Pro- 
vinces,—the provincial education being in the former con- 
ducted chiefly through the English, in the latter almost, if 
not quite exclusively, through the vernacular languages. It 
will be most interesting that both experiments shall be 
closely watched, and thoroughly developed. It is possible 
thatin Bengal, in aiming at too much, we may have withheld 
some facilities for acquiring knowledge which might other- 
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wise have advantageously been left open. Andin Bombay 
the standard of proficiency in the Mofussil Schools may 
have been fixed and allowed to remain too low, with no 
principle in the scheme by which they are regulated which 
would constantly animate exertion, and maintain a spirit of 
progressive improvement. 


27. The immediate practical question in respect to 
Bengal seems to be that which I have before mentioned, 
namely, whether it may be reasonably supposed that a 
vernacular would be more readily and largely accepted 
in our District Schools than an English education, and 
on this subject I am not able, after much careful 
reflection, to discover any reasons which could lead me 
to answer the proposition in the affirmative. Native 
youths will not come to our schools to be instructed in 
vernacular composition. This qualification is more quick- 
ly and easily to be attained from other sources. We 
can in those schools draw little, if any, aid from existing 
native literature. The desire for the new ideas and infor- 
mation which will be imparted at them must therefore be 
among the great inducements to attendance, and those who 
are candidates for such instruction will not, I think, m any 
important degree be deterred by having to undergo also 
the labour of learning the English character and language. 
The fact indeed is, as it is to be presumed from the 
evidence, which has been recorded* on the subject, that a 
knowledge of the English language itself with a view to the 
‘business, however humble of life, is one main object of most 
of the scholars. It is fortunate that, in the pursuit of such 
an object, they can be led on to higher studies and ends. 
‘For mere instruction of a general nature (such as our 
masters now give) through the vernacular medium, it 
may, it seems to me, well be doubted whether even the 
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number of pupils would seek our schools who now resort 
to them. 


28. On the other hand, I confess that I regard it as a 
serious defect in our plans that we have compiled no pro- 
per series of vernacular class books. It is obviously desir- 
able that, as we have vernacular classes, the books used in 
them should not only be correct and elegant in style, but 
should be themselves of the most useful description.* I would 
urge also the justness and importance of the advice of the 
Honorable Court that such a series of class books should 
be prepared under one general scheme of control and 
superintendence. Much expense will thereby be sav- 
ed, and efficiency greatly promoted. ‘I'he cost would 
equitably and willingly be divided among many par- 
ties. The works would either be selections from Eng- 
lish books of instruction already published, or original 
compilations adapted for native pupils. In either case 
the charge ofthe first selection or compilation in Eng- 
lish would be borne in part by the Education Funds of 
Bengal, and in part by those of the other Presidencies, es- 
pecially by those of Bombay, where such works must be 
urgently required for the vernacular schools in the interior. 
The new Pautsalah of Calcutta, the projectors of which have 
proposed a good series of works, would also of course con- 
tribute, and aid might be expected from benevolent indivi- 
duals or associations, in different parts of India. The pre- 
sent opportunity is favorable for entering on the undertak- 
ing. When the books shall have been prepared in English, 
they will afterwards, as the Hon'ble Court have observed, 
be translated at each Presidency into the vernacular Jan- 
guages current in it, but the first step for all the Presiden- 
cies must be the primary compilation. I would, then, place 
the body, which at Bombay represents the Government in 
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the direction of native education, in communication with 
the Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta, and make 
it my first injunction to the latter Committee in concert with 
the Managers of the Hindoo College Pautsalah or others, to 
draw a definite scheme of the several sets of books wanted 
for instruction through the vernacular languages in semina- 
ries of ordinary education—then to consider and report by 
what means, and at what estimated cost to be distributed 
among what parties, these books can be drawn up, and with 
what further cost the printing of them would be attended. 
With this information before them the Government can de- 
termine on the completion of the plan, and on the amount 
of funds which can properly, independent of the usual 
income of the Committee, be assigned to it. 


29. I need scarcely repeat that I look with particular 
favor on the suggestions of the Managers of the Pautsalah, 
for including in the list of works Treatises on the Elements 
of Law, general and local, of Political Economy, and of 


Morals. 


30. When the series of class books shall have been 
printed, and especially when those further Manuals of the 
Precedents, Rules and Practice of our Courts to which my 
Minute in the Judicial Department* of September 4, 1838 
referred, shall have been added to them and made a part of 
instruction, it is more probable than at present that 
students will attend the vernacular classes of our Zillah 
Schools, for the sake of the general and practical knowledge 
to be acquired at them. In that stage of progress it would 
be my second direction to the Calcutta Education Commit- 
tee to relax their rulet for the discontinuance of separate 
vernacular instruction, and to allow students to attend the 
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full course of English or vernacular tuition as they might 
themselves prefer. 


31. The day however when all this can be accomplish- 
ed may yet be distant. It is easy to wish for and to project 
such compilations as will be requisite for the purpose, but 
the means in India for the efficient execution of them are 
unavoidably limited, and in this respect, as in other parts 
of our endeavours, we must expect delays and partial dis- 
appointments. 


82. Meanwhile we have to improve the Institutions 
which are established, and to make the most of them for 
the great end sought for. My leading recommendation on 
this point would be so to connect our Zillah Schools with 
the Central Colleges as to give from the latter to the ablest 
students of the Zillah Schools a stimulus that will carry 
them beyond the ordinary range of instruction which is 
reached by the mass of the Zillah pupils : Without such a 
stimulus, we shall fall short of the point which we must 
desire to gain in the promotion of national improvement. 


33. This brings me to the question of pecuniary scho- 
Jarships for meritorious students, for such a stimulus as I 
have spoken of is scarcely to be given excepting by attach- 
ing in some form scholarships of that description to the 
Central Colleges, to which the best of the Zillah scholars 
may be eligible. On the general question regarding pe- 
cuniary support to promising students to enable them to 
perfect their studies, I think that I may content myself 
by referring to the facts and opinions which have been 
detailed on this point; and I will only therefore profess 
my decided adoption of the principle laid down by the 
Hon’ble Court in the words which I shall again quote from 
their despatch of September 29th 1830—* Provided (they 
say,) that the privilege of scholarship is restricted to 
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young men who have afforded proof of a peculiar capacity 
and industry, it appears to us to be a highly useful and pro- 
per mode of encouraging and facilitating their acquisition 
of high attainments.” My third present direction to the 
Calcutta Committee would now therefore be to consider 
and report with all expedition on the details of a scheme 
for assigning a certain number of S cholarships to all our 
higher Seminaries—those in the English and Oriental Col- 
leges being in an equal ratio. In consequence of the very 
general poverty of students I would fix the ratio on ahigh 
scale, say at 1-4th of the number of pupils if that number 
‘* should afford proof of peculiar capacity and industry.” 
I do not suggest Scholarships in our ordinary schools, as 
the most deserving pupils of these will best be provided 
for in the Colleges, and the average efficiency of such 
schvols, can well be maintained by honorary prizes or single 
donations of money. Of the College Schola rships it may 
perhaps be the most convenient in the first instance that 
some should be assigned in regular rotation to be competed 
for by the pupilsof each Zillah School. The amount ought, 
from the commencement, to be enough for the decent sub- 
sistence of a Native Student, and there might be some 
small increase admitted after a year or two, as an incentive 
to continued effort. On the other hand the Scholarship 
should be forfeited if a proper standard of attainment were 
not exhibited at each yearly examination. I would not 
grant Scholarships for a year only, liable to be then lost if, 
upon the chance of an examination, another competitor 
might stand higher on the list ; for the uncertain tenure of 
the emolument would be very unfavorable to hearty con- 
sistent study. But I would provide by such safe guards 
as I have mentioned against the growth of indolence or 
indifference in the student. Four years is an ordinary 
period for holding such Scholarships at home, and it may 
be sufficient here. The following is the scheme of the 
‘Flaherty Scholarships inthe University College, London, 
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taken from the report of the Council of that Institution for 
1838. ‘* They (the Council) have determined to apply the 
‘* income of this fund towards the formation of Scholarships 
“to be called Flaherty Scholarships, which at the same time 
‘* that they stimulate and reward the exertions of the stu- 
<* dents might commemorate the zeal and munificence of this 
“© body. This donation increased by the investment of the 
‘© surplus dividends until the Scholarships are in full opera- 
“ tion, together with the sum of £250 supplied by the Coun- 
‘¢ cil out of the funds of the College, will constitute a fund 
‘© producing £200 per.annum, which will be sufficient to 
‘¢ create four Scholarships, each amounting to £50, annu- 
“ally for four years. One of these Scholarships will be 
«¢ vacant every year, and is to be given in alternate years to 
‘«‘ the best proficient in classical languages, and in Mathe- 
¢¢ matics and in Natural Philosophy, the first is intended to 
‘¢ be given in the present year to the best proficient in Ma- 
« thematics and Natural Philosophy.” 


34. I would state to the Education Committee that it 
is the wish of Government eventually to bring the* Medi- 
cal College at Calcutta within our general scheme on this 
subject. But I would not press any immediate proposition 
to that effect. It will be enough to request now that the 
General Committee report specially in each of their suc- 
cessive yearly reports, whether they think that the time has 
arrived at which the assimilation could properly be intro- 


duced. 


35. The fourth point on which I would at present give 
instructions to the Education Committee is as to the pre- 
ference to be given torendering the highest instruction 
efficient in a certain number of Central Colleges, rather 
than employing their funds in the extension of the plan of 
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founding ordinary Zillah Schools. I would have the places 
fixed, with reference to extent of population or convenience 
of locality, at which it should be the aim gradually to build 
up these efficient Central Colleges. I would, on a first 
conjecture, name for them Dacca, Patna, Benares, or Alla- 
habad, Agra, Delhi, and ultimately, though probably at a 
distant date, Bareilly. At these places, as well as at the 
Colleges of the Metropolis, the course of instruction should 
be carefully widened and perfected as opportunities offer. 
The Scholarships to be established at them will provide a 
class of students, prepared to avail themselves of the ut 
most advantages which they can afford, and real pro- 
gress will thus be made, to the good effects of which we 
can look forward with reasonable hope. The Committee 
can act on this view only according to the actual state of 
circumstances from time totime. At Agra and Delhi, 
there is already a demand for higher instruction which 
ought to be satisfied with the least delay possible: Else- 
where perhaps the condition of the institutions may not call 
for or admit of immediate improvement. Where there is 
no strong occasion for the enlargement of the existing 
schools into Colleges, the founding of other schools may 
occasionally be the best and wisest appropriation of the 
educational income, but I would point it out to the Com- 
mittee that the first of these objects, when practicable, is 
to have a declared priority of attention. I would espe- 
cially invite the Committee to report how the studies con- 
nected with jurisprudence, government, and morals may be 
most readily introduced into our superior Colleges, and 
particularly whether very early arrangements cannot be 
made for the purpose in the Hindoo College at Calcutta. 
The revision of the system of Scholarships in that College, 
so as to obviate the too general course of early withdrawal 
from instruction which is now complained of, should have 
early consideration. Another object in these superior Col- 
leges ought to be to instruct the pupils, or some proportion 
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of them, for the duties of inferior School-masters—and 
to this end, they should be made thoroughly masters of the 
class books and Legal or other Manuals, which are design- 
ed to be used in the lower schools, and with the branches 
of knowledge which relate to the subjects comprised in 
them. Lastly, in order to make the greatest use of the 
advantages of the Colleges, I would attentively watch the 
decree to which the students profit by their access to the 
considerable Libraries which are now attached tomany of 
our Institutions. Important deficiencies in those Libraries 
should be promptly supplied. A regular register should 
be kept of the books read by each student, the advance- 
ment made in general knowledge by the persual of these 
books should be tested by examination, and rewards should 
be given to the most proficient, and the subject of the 
employment made of the Libraries should be one for 
special notice in the Annual Reports regarding each 
Institution. 


36. If instructions founded upon these observations 
should, with the concurrence of the Presidentin Council, be 
communicated to the Calcutta General Committee, I would 
be glad that it should be addedto them that, if the Com- 
mittee should doubt the feasibility of attaching Scholarships 
to Central Colleges on some such general scheme as has 
been suggested for the improvement of the pupils of the 
Zillah Schools, they will then submit such other recom- 
mendations as they may think most likely to promote 
the object contemplated by that scheme—the advance- 
ment of the best pupils of the body of our scholars 
beyond the present scale of common acquirement being 
regarded asa point of the first importance in our educa- 


tional plans. 


37. Ihave not more to observe on the immediate guid- 
ance of the measures of the Calcutta Committee. Before 
é 
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leaving the subject, however, I would say that the day may 
come when unity and efficiency of supervision will better 
be secured by having a single Superintendent of our Go- 
vernment Seminaries, with an adequate establishment, than 
by retaining the existing large Committee of Members 
acting gratuitously in the intervals of other laborious duties, 
and so numerous as necessarily to cause a frequent incon- 
venience in the dispatch of business. At present I am sa- 
tisfied that the varied knowledge possessed by the Mem- 
bers of the Committee renders their services most valuable 
to the Government, and Iwould gratefully retain their aid. 
But I should be happy to receive from them a report of 
their suggestions on the means of procuring an occasional 
local inspection of the institutions under their charge. The 
experience of Sir Edward Ryan, their President, will have 
convinced him that there may be great hazard of the inter- 
ests of education being seriously retarded by the want of 
such inspection. 


38. Forthe Bombay and Madras Presidencies,—it may 
be convenient to place those Governments in possession of 
the substance of the review which has been taken of the 
facts relative to the progress of education in all parts of 
India, and to communicate to them also the Resolution 
which may finally be adopted by the Government, expla- 
natory of its general views on the suggestions which I have 
offered, and of the orders that may be issued for the guid- 
ance of the Committee in Calcutta. These Governments 
should be specially invited toco-operate, through the bodies 
charged with the control of Public Instruction under their 
superintendence, in the common object of aiding the pre- 
paration of an useful and comprehensive set of class books, 
to be afterwards rendered into the vernacular tongues 
of the several Provinces. In this, as in other parts 
of the Government,—it is a matter of high importance 
that there should be a thorough understanding, among the. 
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different Presidencies, of the principles observed and plans 
followed out in each, that the experience of one should be 
made known for the benefit of all, and that all should work 
together in the pursuit of the desired result. The Bombay 
_ Government I would particularly request to consider the 
measures which I have contemplated for raising and adapt- 
ing to native wants the instruction conveyed in the most 
advanced of our English Colleges. I would ask also for 
a distinct and detailed report on the condition of its Mo- 
fussil vernacular schools ; the precise nature and range of 
the education given in them whether at sudder stations or 
in the interior towns and villages; the manner in which 
the teachers at either class of schools are selected and re- 
munerated ; whether (as has been before alluded to,) by 
superintending and rewarding the teachers of the Village 
Schools who have not been trained in any of our own Se- 
minaries, sensible good has been effected ; whether, where 
there is no regular European superintendence, these inte- 
rior schools are kept in a state of real efficiency ; whether 
inducements * in the grant of Scholarships are, and if they 
are not, whether they may not well be, held out to the best 
scholars of the Zillah Schools to prosecute their studies 
further, and to acquire an improving knowledge of Euro- 
pean literature ; what are the general inducements which | 
bring pupils to the schools, and whether good conduct in 
them ordinarily leads, as appear to have been approved by 
the Honorable Court, to employment in the public service. 
It may be explained that under this Government there has 
been care taken to withhold any thing like a monopoly of the 
public service from the scholars of its Institutions,—general 
tests open to all candidates, and selection by local Officers 


On this point attention may be drawn to the quotation in paragraph 
41 of my Secretary's Note, on the backward state of four boys selected 
from the interior schools for the West Scholarships, 
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with regard to known character as well as proficiency in 
learning, being considered the proper grounds for nomina- 
tion to public office. If the lads from the schools are 
drafted largely into official situations, opinions from the 
European Officers under whom they have served as to 
the decree of superior fitness exhibited by them would 
be of value. It is probable that Captain Candy, the 
Superintendent of the Schools in the Deckan and of 
the Sanscrit College, could condense the materials for 
such a report and submit it, with his own comments, 
without much delay. He will especially say whether 
the general standard of acquirement in the vernacu- 
lar Schools is as forward as he could desire, and whe- 
ther he would recommend the establishment of English 
Schools, with a due arrangement of merit Scholarships, in 
a few ofthe interior districts. He will explain also what 
is his system in regard to the Sanscrit College at Poona, 
what improvements through the introduction of Euro- 
pean knowledge have been attempted and with what 
success, and what is the extent and promise of the Eng- 
lish classes. 


39. Ofthe Government of Madras, I would ask for 
information of the present state of education under the di- 
rection or encouragement of the State, within those Terri- 
tories, and as to what proceedings were taken consequent 
on the expressed desire of the Hon’ble Court for the foun- 
dation of an English College at Madras. The Madras 
Presidency is remarkable in India as being that in which a 
knowledge of the mere English language is most diffused 
among all who are attached in public or private capacities 
to European Officers ; but comparatively little appears, 
on any reports before me, to have been done in order to 
make such a knowledge conducive to moral and intellec- 
tual advancement. 
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40. In concluding this paper I have to express my re- 
gret if it should have extended to an inconvenient length. 
But the importance of the subject will be my excuse with 
my colleagues for my having treated it in this manner, with 
a view to the suggestion of such practical conclusions as 
may correct existing defects, diffuse more accurate infor- 
mation, and possibly have some effect in satisfying and 
reconciling opposite opinions. 

(Signed) AUCKLAND. 

Delhi, Nov. 24, 1839. 

(A true Copy,) 


(Signed) T. H. MADDOCK, 
Offg. Secy. to the Government of India 
with the Governor General. 
(True Copy,) 


H. T. PRINSEP, 
Secy. to the Government of India. 
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No. 1. 


List of Books published in Egypt in the Arabic Language, 


referred toin Paragraph 12 of Minute. 


2 Copies—A Treatise on Military Discipline. 
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39 


39 


39 


39 


A Work on Medical Science, by Mahomed 
Hurowee. 

Ditto on Mineralogy, by Refuah Budwee. 

Treaties on Geometry, by Mahomed Boyumee. 

Ditto on Anatomy, by Mahomed Hurrawee and 
Sheik Mahomed Rusheedee. 

Ditto on Surgery, by Mahomed Hurrawee. 

Ditto on Medicines, Ditto. 

Art of judging of Diseases, by Ditto. 

Treatise on the preparation of Ointments, by 
Mustafa Hussen. 

Signs by which the Diseases of domestic Ani- 
mals may be judged of, by Ditto. 

Treatise on the cure of Horses, by Ditto. 

Geographia, or work on Geography, by Refuah 
Budwee. 

Elements of Philosophy, by Mahomed Hur- 
rawee. 

Biography of celebrated Philosophers, by Ab- 
dullah bin Hoosein. 

Treatise on the use and advantages of the 
several members of the Body, by Mahomed 
Hurrawee, 

Explanation of uncommon Terms, by Refuah 
Budwee. 
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16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
29 
26 
27 
28 
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Ouvrages traduits en Arabe et imprimés. 


Anatomie Générale Humaine. 
Anatomie descriptive id. 
Traité de Chirurgie. 
Physiologie. 

Pathologie interne Humaine. 
Hygiene. 

Traité de Pharmacie. 
Anatomie Vétérenaire. 
Pharmacie id. 

Traité de l’exterieur du Cheval. 
Traité de Mineralogie. 
Géographie. 

Vié des Philosophes. 
Geometrie descriptive. 


L’Ecole du Soldart et de Peldor. 
Ouvrages traduits en Arabe et sous presse. 


Physique. 

Abrégé de I’ Histoire ancienne. 
Histoire du moyen-age. 

Traité de bandages et appareils. . 


Ouvrages traduits et imprimer. 


Traité de Botanique. 
Chimie d’Orfila. 

Traité de Chimie. 

Traité des Accouchemens. 
Manuel de l’ Accouchemen. 
Physiologie de Hagoas. 
Pharmacie Pratique. 
Pharmacie Vegetale. 
Chimie Pharmaceutique. 


57 
58 
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Geographie Physique. 

Geographie Elementaire. 

Traité des Poisons par Orfila. 
Geometrie. 

Arithmetique. 

Algebre. 

Traité de Mecanique. 

Histoire Moderne. 

Logique de Dumarsais. 

Histoire de Charles douze. 

Elemens et principes du droit naturel. 


Les quatre premiers volumes dela Geographie de 
Malte Brun (la traduction de cette ouvrage se con: 


tinue. ) 
Guide de Juge Militaire. 
Traité de Mythologie. 
Progrés de la Civilisation en Europe. 
Traité d’ Agriculture. 
De la Culture du murier par Julien. 
Manuel des Sapeurs. 
Traité de Geometrie Militaire. 
Table des Logarithmes. 
Vade Mecum des Medicines Vétérinaires. 
Formulaire Vétérinaire. 
Reglement sur le service Medical Vétérinaire. 
Pathologie interne Vétérinaire. 
Pathologie externe Vétérinaire. 
Matiere Medicale Vétérinaire. 
Anatomie General Vétérinaire. 
Traité des Articulations, 


Ouvrages traduits en Turc et imprimés. 


Reglemes sur les services interieur de |’Infanterie. 
Ordonnances sur les exercises et maneuvres d’Infan- 


terie. 


f 
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60 
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62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


69 
70 
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Id id id id de Cavaleri. . 

Id id id id d'Artillerie. 

Reglemens sur la fabrication des Armes. 

Services des Officers. 

Reglement sur le service en Campagne. 

Traité —————. 

L’ Art de la Guerre. 

Geometrie de Legendre. 

Campagne de Napoléon en Italie. 

Histoire de Napoléon ecrite par lui-méme a Sainte-. 
Hélene. 

Logique de Damarsais. 

Histoire d’ Alexandre le Grand (sous presse.) 


(Signed) GAETANI BEY. 


(True Copy,) 


(Signed) J. R. COLVIN, Private Secretary. 


NOTE. 


Bencat. 1, In Bengal the chief efforts of the Go- 
vernment and its Agents were for a long period directed to 
the communication of instruction through the medium of 
the Sanscrit and Arabic languages, at Colleges established 
in different parts of the country. An exposé of their prin- 
ciples is contained in a Report of the former Committee 
of Public Instruction dated in December 1831. It was 
thought right to encourage the acquirement of the native 
literature of Hindoos and Mahomedans, and to engraft 
improvements upon such studies, as a means of gaining 
over the influential and learned classes, the Pundits and 
Moulavees, who, it was hoped, would act with the best 
effect on the rest of their countrymen. English classes 
were, however, from time to time, established in some of 
the institutions, and distinct English Seminaries at the 
seats of others. The English class of the Mudrusa at 
Calcutta has not succeeded, but the failure is probably to 
be ascribed to accidental causes. Mr. Prinsep states in 
his Note of 5th July, 1839—* I know that the desire to 
‘* Jearn English, and to master the rudiments of European 
‘© Science, is growing fast among the Mahomedans.” A 
class of instruction in the Reculations of Government has 
been created in the Mudrusa with excellent promise. The 
translation of one or two European works of Science into 
Arabic was commenced, but, from whatever cause, the 
prospect of benefit from the attempts in this respect was 
not, on the whole, satisfactory. A most anxious and 
praiseworthy attention was given by the former Committee 
to the improvement of the English Institutions under their 
superintendence, as far as the funds, which they thought 
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themselves warranted in assigning to them, admitted. The 
Hindoo College at Calcutta, which was founded by the 
personal desire and voluntary centributions of the Hin- 
doo Gentlemen of Calcutta, particularly benefitted by 
their care, and especially by the unceasing attention of 
their able Secretary, Dr. H. H. Wilson, who was Vi- 
sitor of the College. Of the effects of English educa- 
tion at this College, their report before alluded to, says— 
‘‘ The consequence has surpassed expectation. A com- 
‘‘mand of the English language and familiarity with its 
‘‘ Literature and Science have been acquired to an extent 
“rarely equalled by any schools in Europe. Another ge- 
‘‘ neration will probably witness a very material alteration 
‘‘in the notions and feelings of the educated classes of the 
‘* Hindoo community of Calcutta.” The Hon’ble Court 
had remarked on the same subject on their dispatch of* 
29th September 1830—* But the Vidyalya or Anglo-In- 
*‘ dian College, originally established by the natives them- 
“selves for the study of the English language and for 
“education through the medium of that language exclu- 
‘‘ sively, has had more decided success than either of the 
* other Calcutta Colleges. The number of Scholars is 
“now 436, of whom all, except 100, pay for their tuition. 
‘©The progress of these pupils is highly encouraging.” 
The Hindoo College was distinguished, in the above point 
of the payments made by its pupils, from the other Insti- 
tutions under the Committee, where a system of general 
alimentary allowances for the support of the students had 
been long in force. These allowances were, I believe, 
only given after a previous strict examination as to quali- 
fications acquired before applying for admission to the Go- 
vernment Colleges, and they upheld therefore, to some 
extent, the principle of rewarding only merit and industry. 


® Paragraph 8, page 494, Public Appendix to House of Commons’ 
Report of August, 1832, 
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But these general money grants were, as will be seen from 
a subsequent extract from the Honorable Court’s Dispatch 
before cited, felt at an early period to be open to much 
objection, for it was always doubtful whether the chief 
inducement of every student was not rather to obtain a 
mere provision for his subsistence, than to acquire a know- 
ledge which experience had shown to be calculated to be 
useful, or acceptable to himself or his countrymen. The 
last point which needs to be noticed in respect to the 
former measures of the Committee of Public Instruction 
is that the Committee were averse generally to the 
employment of their limited funds in the support of mere 
elementary education. Their professed object was to give 
a higher education to advanced students. ‘They did, how- 
ever, in two instances, in acircle of schools in the neigh- 
borhood of Chinsurah in the Lower Provinces, and in the 
Ajmere Territory in Western India, admit exceptions to 
their usual rule, but in both these cases the result was a 
discouraging failure.* 


2. The principles above described were those observed 
until the measures of the Committee received a new direc- 
tion from the Resolution of Government of March ‘7th 
1835. That Resolution required the entire abolition of the 
practice of giving allowances for the support of students 
during the period of their education, and the discontinu- 
ance of the printing of oriental works, on which, whether 
for publications of general literary interest, or for such as 
were designed for the direct purposes of instruction, a large 
portion of the funds of the Committee had been appropriat- 
ed. It declared an intention not to abolish any College or 
School of native learning, ‘‘ while the native population 
“ shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of the ad- 
<¢ vantages which it affords ;” but it at the same time laid 


* See as regarde Chinsurah a notice of the subject in page 136 of 
Mr. Adam’s third Report. 
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it down as a principle * that all the funds appropriated for 
the purposes of education would be best employed on Eng- 
“ dish education alone.” This measure was tantamount to 
an open abandonment of the hope of using the learned 
Pundits and Mouluvies of India as the chief agents in the 
progress of improvement, by its unqualified adoption of the 
more direct method of acting on the population by imme- 
diate instruction in European knowledge, imparted through 
the means of the English language, to all classes of Scho- 
lars who might be found willing, without other alluring 
inducements, to receive a gratuitous education in our 
Schools. 


3. Before going on totrace the progress of this impor- 
tant change, I would here insert the following passages 
from the Hon’ble Court’s Dispatch of September 29th 
1830, containing their views on some of the principal 
parts of the subject, previously to the keen discus- 
sions which subsequently took place in India. First, 
on the value of giving the highest description of edu- 
cation through the medium of the English language, these 
remarks occur in paragraph 13 of the Dispatch. ** While 
‘‘we attach much more importance than is attached 
“by the two Committees* to the amount of useful instruc- 
** tion which can be communicated to the natives through 
‘‘ their own languages, we fully concur with them in think- 
“ing it highly advisable to enable and encourage a large 
“ number of the natives to acquire a thorough knowledge 
“ of English, being convinced that the higher tone and better 
°° spirit of European literature can produce their full effect 
* only on those who become familiar with them in the original 
“‘ languages. While, too, we agree with the Committee that 
‘*‘the higher branches of Science may be more advantage- 
‘‘ ously studied in the languages of Europe, than in trans- 


® The General Committee at Calcutta, and the Local Committee at 
Delbie. 
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lations into the Oriental tongues ; it is also to be consi- 
“‘dered that the fittest persons for translating English 
«scientific books, or for putting their substance into a 
“shape adapted to Asiatic Students, are natives who have 
“ studied profoundly in the original works.’”’ Again, as to 
the importance of encouraging the diffusion of the know- 
ledge acquired by a study of the English language, 
through the means of publications in the vernacular 
tongues, there are these valuable observations in para- 
graph 16. ‘ While we thus approve and sanction the 
“ measures which you propose for diffusing a knowledge 
“ofthe English language, and the study of European 
** Science through its medium, we must at the same 
“time put you on your guard against a disposition of 
‘which we perceive some traces in the General Commit- 
*‘ tee, and still more in the Local Committee of Delhie, 
“© to underrate the importance of what may be done to 
‘© spread useful knowledge among the natives through the 
«‘ medium of books and oral instruction in their own lan- 
“‘ guages. ‘That more complete education which is to 
‘¢ commence by a thorough study of the English language, 
“can be placed within the reach ofa very small proportion 
‘¢ of the natives of India; but intelligent natives who have 
‘been thus educated, may, as teachers in Colleges and 
‘‘ Schools, or as the writers or translators of useful books, 
“¢ contribute in an eminent decree to the mere general ex- 
‘¢ tension among their countrymen ofa portion of the ac- 
‘‘ quirements which they have themselves gained, and may 
‘* communicate in some degree to the native literature, and 
® to the minds of the native community, that improved spi- 
‘¢ rit which it is to be hoped they will themselves have im- 
6‘ bibed from the influence of European ideas and senti- 
‘¢ ments. You should cause it to be generally known that 
‘every qualified native who will zealously devote himself 
¢¢ to this task, will be held in high honor by you; that every 
‘assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or otherwise, 
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‘‘ which the case may require, will be liberally afforded, and 
‘that no service which it is in the power of a native to 
“render to the British Government will be more highly 
“ acceptable.” 


4. On the subject of stipendiary allowances to Students, 
it is stated in para. 19—‘* You have employed part of the 
‘‘ interest of the various donations which have been placed 
‘¢ at the disposal of the General Committee by the well di- 
‘¢ rected benevolence of several native gentlemen in the en- 
‘‘dowment of Scholarships, to enable persons who have 
‘‘ distinguished themselves at any of the Colleges to con- 
“ tinue the prosecution of their studies beyond the period 
‘* at which their necessities would otherwise have compelled 
s‘ them to quit the College and enter into active life. Pro- 
“vided that this privilege is restricted as you intend, to 
«‘ young men who have afforded proof of peculiar capacity 
«¢ and industry, it appears to us to be a highly useful and 
‘‘ proper mode of encouraging and facilitating their acquisi- 
‘tion of high attainments. We trust that the adoption of this 
‘¢‘ measure, and the growing sense among the native com- 
“munity of the value of an improved education, will spee- 
« dily enable you to renounce the practice of granting sti- 
“pends to students who merely go through the ordinary 
‘ course of instruction.” 


5. And as tothe specific ends to which the efforts of 
the Government for a better education of the people should 
be directed, these are the following special injunctions in 
paragraph 26, which appear eminently deserving of atten- 
tion in the future practical guidance of the plans of the 
Government. ‘ There is no point of view in which we 
‘look with greater interest at the exertions you are now 
‘‘ making for the instruction of the natives, than as being 
‘‘ calculated to raise up a class of persons qualified, by 
‘¢ their intelligence and morality, for high employments in 
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s¢ the civil administration of India. As the means of bring- 
‘Sing about this most desirable object, we rely chiefly on 
‘their ~becoming, through a familiarity with European 
*¢ Literature and Science, imbued with the ideas and feel- 
“ings of civilized Europe, on the general cultivation of 
‘* their understandings, and specifically on their instruction 
°° an the principles of morals and general jurisprudence. We 
$* wish you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope 
“and end to which all your endeavours with respect to the 
&* education of the natives should refer.” 


6. I will not hesitate to avow that, in my opinion, it 
would have been very desirable that the Resolution of 7th 
March 1835, the proceedings following which are next to 
be mentioned, should have been in some respects worded 
otherwise than it was. For it will have been seen that, 
from the particular terms employed, it seems to exclude 
the idea of instruction even in the vernacular languages. 
But this defect was, in practice, soon corrected, and I can- 
not doubt that the correction was in entire consonance with 
the intentions of the framers of the Resolution. The 
Committee, as remodelled consequently on that Resolution, 
stated in an early Report to Government—‘* We are deep- 
“ly sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultiva- 
“tion of the vernacular languages. We do not conceive 
‘* that the Order of the 7th March precludes us from doing 
‘¢ this, and we have constantly acted on this construction.” 
This interpretation was fully approved of by the Govern- 
ment, and the Committee have consistently given effect to it. 
But their plans in respect to the cultivation of the verna- 
cular languages have been hitherto strictly limited to en- 
forcing the habit of constant and correct composition in 
those languages on the part of their English Scholars. 
Their rules on the subject are stated in paragraph 18 of their’ 
Report of 3ist August 1838, in these words—* In order 
“6to carry the intention thus expressed into effect the 
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‘© General Committee has attached teachers of the vernacular 
‘‘ lancuages to all its Institutions. The English teachers 
‘‘ have been required to learn the native dialects, and the 
** Local Committees have been urged to make the efficient 
‘‘ instruction in the dialects of their Provinces an object of 
‘particular attention. ‘The Committee have directed that 
‘the pupils should be constantly exercised in translating 
‘into their own language and from thence into English, 
‘‘and that they should practice original composition in 
* both languages. They have also directed that the best 
‘translation from English into the vernacular language 
‘© should be forwarded to them from each school after each 
‘annual examination, in order that the translator may 
‘‘ receive (if the Committee are satisfied with the perform- 
*‘ ance) some pecuniary reward. The General Committee 
*‘ therefore submit tliat they have done all that is at present 
‘in their power.”—But they had not made any attempt to 
convey the substance of instruction through the vernacular 
medium. Their Report for 1837 shows that they have 
abolished the separate vernacular classes in all their In- 
stitutions, requiring that the students go through the 
general course of tuition in the English classes, com- 
bining with it, as before described, only composition 
in the vernaculars. They have accordingly taken or 
suggested but few, if any, steps for the preparation 
of good vernacular school books. This, if I may venture 
to express my own judgment on the subject, appears to 
me to be at present a serious deficiency in our education 
plans. I find in Mr. Trevelyan’s work on Education in 
india the subjoined remarks on this point. ‘ There is, 
«¢ however, one mode in which the Government may, with- 
out running any risk of encouraging mediocrity, give 
“direct aid to the growth of a national literature. The 
“ consumption of books in the native languages, in the Go- 
s¢ vernment Schools, is already great and is daily increas- 
“ing, as the schools become more numerous and better 
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“filled. The adoption of any book as a class book in the 
‘¢ Government Seminaries also establishes its reputation, 
** and creates a general demand for it. Here then is a cer- 
‘* tain and perfectly unobjectionable mode of encouraging 
*‘ the production of good books—only the best books of 
‘* each kind are bought, and they are bought only as they 
‘** are actually wanted ; the pupils themselves pay for them, 
“‘ and a large number of useful books thus annually pass 
‘* into the hands of the people. When particular books are 
“‘ required for the use of the Government Schools, it would 
‘* be advisable to make the want publicly known, in order 
‘‘ that all native authors may have an opportunity of sup- 
‘‘ plying it. The best among many competitors is likely to 
«¢ produce something better worth having than any single 
‘«* writer who could be selected.” But even this extent of 
encouragement to compilers of class-books does not yet 
seem to have been contemplated by the Committee col- 
lectively. Their principle may probably have been that 
the best employment oftheir present funds is in the ut- 
most possible diffusion of English knowledge, joined with 
the practice of writing with facility and correctness in the 
native tongues. ‘The power of composition being commu- 
nicated, it may have been thought that the encouragement 
of publications of all kinds in the vernaculars might most 
judiciously be left to the enforced demand of the communi- 
ty. I am, however, disposed to think that, as regards at 
least the provision of a series of suitable class-books for 
the use of our schools, such a principle should be viewed as 
open to much qualification. 


7%. The latest published Report of the Committee for 
1837 gives the following view of the number, state, and 
cost of the Institutions under their charge. It will be re- 
membered that the third, or distinct vernacular class, is 
that which has now been discontinued. 
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Isp CLASS—ORIENTAL CLASSICAL. 


No of Pupils| Average 
at the end of| Monthly 
1837. Expenditure. 


sen qa 8 oe 


Calcutta Sanscrit College,........000 122 1358 
Benates: DittOsssicvecccsicssavectececesis 172 1263 
Calcutta Arabic Ditto,. ....ccccccccceee | 


Delhie Arabic and Persian Ditto,... 91 800 
Ditto Sanscrit Department,........ seas 32 100 
Agra Arabic and Persian Ditto,...... 113 284 
College Mohammud Mohsin, 

Ditto Dittoyccssssssescneeneee 3 i 
Furruckabad Madrissa, ......sccsceses 0 0 
Nizamut College,....ccccccccceeseeee sees 0 0 
Allahabad Persian and Oordoo,...... 48 | 40 

983 | T7295 


2p CLASS ANGLO-VERNACULAR. 


No. of Pu-| Average 
pils at theend| Monthly 
of 1837. | Expenditure, 


eam 


Hindu College,* ......seccccccscssesseee 451 4059 


Benares Seminary, ....0-sseee- see 147 527 

College of Mohampaud ‘Mohsin, 750 ee 
English Department, ........0e0 

Ditto Branch School, ......... Sewaeens 227 225 

Madrissa English School, ........... 151 650 


* The Hindoo College receives from the General Fund Rs. 2398.6.4 
Monthly. It levies from the Pupils about 1500 Rs. Monthly, 
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No. of Pupils| Average 
at the endof| Monthly 
1837. Expenditure. 
Agra College, English — - a a 
INCE, - eescdedesseese-eeccceacs cones a) neue 
Delhi Institution,..........ccccecccese vce 84 709 


Allahabad School, ..... 
Dacca Ditto, ....c.cceee 
Meerut Ditto, .....00. 
Gowhatty Ditto, ........ 
Chittagong Ditto, .....sccccecscesceoes 
Midnapore Ditto, .... 
Patna Ditto, .... ss. 


|e 
109 383 
Nizamut College, Engl sbigsiaenies 0 500 
Bauleah School, .. bowawiascosenes 80 177 


91 465 
314 536 
405 
279 
150 
305 


Ajmere Ditto, ....ccssecccocesevecsccsces 305 
Saugor Ditto,......cscsceesee seveuneeae 297 
Ghazeepore Ditto, .........cssecoseoeee 200 
Moulmein Ditto, ..ccccccccccccscccece 370 
Goruckpore Ditto, ....0cccseesescseees 200 
Furruckabad Ditto, ....ccccccccsesees 275 
Jubbulpore Ditto, .....ssccccccceceees 125 
Hoshingabad Ditto, . ebasebuidecteenwens 70 
Bhaugulpore Taeetution, ssedaoauecss 300 
Pooree School, ...cccccccstccccccccsces 118 
Bareilly Ditto, ...ccccsccovsescosccecce 250 
Commillah Ditto, ..ccccccccceveece coe 300 
Saugor Ditto, ....ccccocsscercovcee eevee 209 
Azimghur Ditto, ...cccccccccceveseece 150 
Arrah Ditto, ..crccooccccccrecvccvece cee 100 


3229 | 17017 
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No of Pu-| Average 
usattheend| Monthly 
of 1837. | Expenditure. 


Allahabad School, .........scces senunes 18 27 
Ajmere Ditto, ........ coeseecene covceee ° 93 68 
Agra College, Hindu, ....... Sevesneee ee? 15 367 
Bhaugulpore Hill School, .........0s. 65 239 
Saugor Hindu Department, ........ : 134 165 
Hoosungabad Hindu Department,... 99 | 250 
Total,... 484 | 1127 

Grand Total,... | 5196 | 25439 


8. From an inspection of the foregoing Statement it 
will be apparent that the establishments of the great num- 
ber of our English Schools are upon a scale which will not 
admit of the pupils bring carried on to any very advanced 
stage of instruction. The ground work of a good education 
may be given inthem. A generally correct view of His- 
tory, Geography, and of the Elements of the Sciences, may 
be conveyed by the teacher. A spirit of curiosity and en- 
quiry is, doubtless, frequently excited, and a more inde- 
pendent and high tone of moral feeling fostered. But 
taken by themselves, and unless connected in some form 
with Institutions where able students can acquire a thorough 
acquaintance with English literature, it seems certain that 
they will not secure the purpose of imparting that descrip- 
tion of improved education, from which alone a real im- 
pulse may be expected to arise to national improvement. 
Indeed, in some of the schools where the whole monthly 
expenditure does not amount to, or but little exceeds, 
100 Rupees a month, it cannot be reasonable to look for 
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any but a very low standard of qualification in the Master. 
Mr. Trevelyan in his work* has these recommendations in 
regard to the extension of such schools through a further 
grant of public money. ‘* To proceed to practical details, 
*‘ all we have to do is to follow out the plan which has 
*‘ been steadily pursued since March 1835. Seminaries 
«‘ have been established at the head stations of about half 
“‘the Zillahs in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies, and 
“the first thing to be done is, to establish similar 
*‘ institutions in the remaining forty Zillahs. At the 
‘‘ average rate of 250 Rupees per mensem for each Semi- 
nary, this would require an annual addition to the fund 
‘* of 1,20,000 Rupees, or about £12,000 a year. What- 
‘Sever system of popular instruction it may hereafter 
‘* be resolved to organize in India, these Zillah Seminaries 
“must form the basis of it ; and as some time must be 
“ allowed for their operation before we can with advantage 
*‘ proceed a step further, their early establishment is a mat- 
‘‘ ter ofimportance ” It may, however, be better to employ 
additional funds, if not adequate for the accomplishment 
of both objects at once, in the formation of a few really 
efficient Central Colleges. Plans are in progress, or have 
been set on foot, for assigning instruction of the highest 
form to the English Seminaries at Delhie and Agra ; but 
partly from difficulties as to funds, and partly from thedelay 
and disappointment in obtaining proper Teachers or Pro- 
fessors, success has not yet been attained. Even to the 
Hindoo College in Calcutta, Instructors have not yet been 
permanently attached in the branches of education on 
which, as before observed, the Honorable Court have placed 
so much just value. We have there to the present time no 
chairs of moral philosophy, of general jurisprudence, of 
the principles of English and local law, or of political 
economy—and in respect to the class of history, the last 


® Pages 170 and 171. 
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Report of the General* Committee contains this complaint 
‘It is deeply to be lamented that some plan cannot be 
“devised to prolong the residence of students of this class. 
‘¢ But their poverty, and the facility with which respectable 
‘and lucrative employment is obtained by the students of 
‘‘ the Hindoo College, cause their removal before the com- 
‘* pletion of the proper course of studies.” 


9. In the Bengal Provinces it should be stated that 
there is a growing and very general demand among the 
people for the acquisition at least of an elementary English 
Education—and that such a demand to some extent exists 
also in the North Western Provinces is proved by the 
steady rate at which a moderate attendance, with no 
inducement but that of free instruction, is given to the 
schools established at the principal Stations in that 
Division of the Presidency. In Bengal, the General 
Committee have been frequently obliged, from the poverty 
of their funds, to refuse assistance applied for, with the offer 
of considerable private contributions, for the foundation of 
new schools in different quarters. The enumeration which 
I add below, shows the number of students in the schools 
of the Upper Provinces in the years 1836 and 1837. 


Number of Students. 

1836. 1837. 

Benares Seminary,....cccccccscscscccsessscss 142 147 
Agra College, English Department,...... 118 151 
Delthie Institution, ....ccccccccccccessssssssee 110 84 
Allahabad School, ......ccccccccscccccccen cos 9] 91 
Meerut Ditty scccsccscecsssvececsesccceccssses 106 86 
Pattid: Dittosiccssccsvisscevcccecssivscssecsceves- 102 109 
Ajmere Ditto, ...ccerveseesccccccecececcsoceecs 0 48 
Saugor Ditto, srcsosseccccsccceccsccercccccvees 39 144 


* Paragraph 12, 
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Number of Students. 

. 1836. 1837. 

Ghazeepore School,..... sssessscese sevcee coves 57 69 
Goruckpore Ditto,.....ccccccsscsccescseces one 53 50 
Furruckabad Ditto,.......cece cencceccevcccce cee 30 55 
Jubbulpore Ditto, ....cecccccscssscscsecescscees 17 24 
Hoshingabad Ditto, .......ssssrcsscsssesrovees 20 23 
Bareilly Ditto; socwsavsisvacsasnetecsewssteaeseuss 60 60 
Azimehur: Ditto; vecsieiiesiscccccdessavcsacdcsvecs 0 41 


10. But in all these schools, the defect the most pro- 
minent, and the one the most truly to be regretted, is of 
the same kind as has been referred to as existing in the 
Hindoo College, though in that Institution it is found in a 
much more modified degree. In that College the period 
of study is ordinarily too limited for the purposes of 
finished education. In the schools in the Provinces, partly 
from the general poverty of the pupils, and partly from 
their object being too often only to gain a knowledge 
of English reading and writing, the terms of attendance 
are greatly more brief and irregular, and an induce- 
ment to the more promising of the scholars to prose- 
cute their studies, till some useful amount of instruc- 
tion and improvement is communicated to their minds, 
must be acknowledged to be among the decided wants 
of our system. 


11. I willhere cite extracts from interesting papers by 
the teachers of the English schools at Benares, Allahabad, 
and Delhie, which will strongly support this view of the 
subject. They were written some time back, but the 
general circumstances-which have acted upon the condition 
of the several Institutions are doubtless the same now as 
they were at the dates to which the observations more 


particularly refer. 
h 
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12. Mr. Nicholls says of the English Seminary at Be- 
nares—‘** The number of pupils at present (December 4th) 
‘ upon the list is 143, of whom 74 are Bengallees, 61 are 
6¢ Hindoostanis, 7 are Moosulmans and one is a Christian, 
‘an East Indian ; three boys receive stipends of 8 Rupees 
‘‘ per mensem, two have 5 Rupees monthly, and to one 
‘is given an allowance of 3 Rupees. Five boys are 
‘the sons of persons of respectability, about 25 are 
“in middling circumstances, and the remainder are of 
‘‘the poorer classes, some, especially the Brahmins, are 
‘almost destitute, deriving their support chiefly from 
*‘ presents bestowed upon them for their attendance at 
‘ religious ceremonies. With one or two exceptions, all 
*¢the Hindoo boys in the school are of the higher castes.” 


‘It now becomes necessary to enquire into the obtacles 
*¢ which have tended to prevent the rapid spread of know- 
‘‘Jedge at Benares, and which have kept the English Se- 
‘‘ minary, in point of utility and prosperity, in the rear of 
“other similar Institutions. The Natives of Bengal have 
“for a long time been witnesses of the skill, power and 
“wealth of the English, arising from their knowledge, 
*‘ especially in Calcutta and its vicinity, where the people 
“have constantly before their eyes the numerous advan- 
“tages arising from the study of English, and a familiar 
“acquaintance with the language. A great deal of the 
“ retail trade of the Metropolis is in the hands of natives, 
‘numbers are employed by European tradesmen in the 
¢ different mercantile firms, and the Government Offices ; 
‘in all these situations a knowledge of English is indis- 
‘* nensable : added to which many of the Native Gentlemen 
in Calcutta are upon terms of intimacy with the Euro- 
“ pean Gentry, mixing with whom they become fully ac- 
** quainted with the value of English literature, and accord- 
* ingly encourage the pursuit of it by their influence over, 
‘and their example to their countrymen. At Benares 
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‘‘ these incentives to learning are wanting in a consider- 
‘“‘ able degree ; it must a!so be recollected that a great deal 
‘“‘ of superstition and Brahminical influence is to be con- 
“‘ tended against. The Brahmins are fully aware that the 
‘“‘ diffusion of true knowledge must eventually sap the 
‘‘ foundations of the system they uphold, and from which 
* they obtain their support ; they consequently will, and do, 
** whenever opportunity offers, use their influence, directly 
*‘ or indirectly, over parents to prevent their children 
* attending English schools. Some exceptions to this 
* are of course to be met with; I have one or two boys 
‘in the school, who are sons of Gooroos, or family priests, 
‘‘in respectable families, but these are Bengalees, J¢' 
*¢ may also be observed that the general feeling of the people 
“‘ of Benares who allow their children to learn English, ts that 
‘¢ the study of the language is only advantageous as fur as tt 
66 7s a means of procuring employment. English as an in- 
“ strument of moral and mental improvement is secmingly 
« above their comprehension. I may here remark that 
«‘though the Pundits of the Sanscrit College are upon 
‘‘ friendly terms with me, they will not exercise the least 
¢¢ influence over their countrymen to induce them to attend 
‘6 the English schools, yet atthe same time they declare 
‘¢ that English learning will spread over the country, and 
-6¢ they admit many benefits will ensue from its diffusion. 
«¢ In Calcutta many gentlemen, both European and native, 
‘‘ feel interested in education, and take an active part in 
«¢ encouraging it; but at Benares, excepting the gentlemen 
“ of the Local Committee and the Missionaries, few, if any, 
¢* appear to feel any concern init. The principal natives 
s* at this place only give their countenance, or subscribe to 
«© any publicundertaking with a view of personally obliging 
«© some one or other of the leading members in European 
 society—a striking example of this has been already 
‘‘ noticed in the History of the Sanscrit College, an Insti- 
‘tution which it is but natural to expect the chief per- 
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“‘sonages in Native society would wish to cherish, but for 
‘‘which, it would in reality appear, they care but little.” 


“To the poorer Scholars, a small monthly stipend should 
“be granted to enable them to support themselves decent- 
‘Jy, while pursuing their studies. One of the greatest evils 
‘‘ we have to contend against is, that as soon as boys have 
“learnt a little English, they are obliged to leave school 
“ to seek for employment.” 


13. Mr. Lewis, Head-master at Allahabad, remarks of 
the school at that place—‘* The pupils of my Seminary 
66 amount to about 100 in number, several of whom are to 
‘¢my knowledge employed in imparting their stock of in- 
« formation to others who, from their circumstances in life, 
‘¢ are unable to avail themselves of better tuition. Of this 
* number the major part, or about 2-3ds, consist of Brah- 
‘‘mins and Kaets. The pupils are the sons generally of 
‘¢ Officers of the Courts, as Sudder Ameens 3, Vakeels 5, 
‘¢ Mookhtars 20, petty Officers and Writers 50 ; 8 may be 
“ sons of Mahujjuns, 4 Bunneas, &c. ; independent of the 
¢¢ Courts, another small proportion, say 15, may be said to 
* consist of the sons of low Mahometan Officers and of 
‘¢ inferior Hindoo castes. The pupils attached to. the 
«¢ Seminary may therefore be said to consist generally of. 
‘‘ the middle classes, as not above 8 or 10 can be consider- 
‘ed the sons of rich or wealthy individuals, and not so 
‘‘ many are absolutely in indigence. The Zemindars keep 
‘ entirely aloof fromthe advantages the Seminary places 
“ within their reach. It does not I believe count one of 
‘them among its number of attendants. Nor do I re- 
« member that any individual of that class has ever been a 
“‘ pupil of mine.” 


“¢ Second in importance to the number and condi- 
*¢ tion of English Students, come perhaps. their motives 
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‘in attending, and these may with very little hesitation 
‘* be ascribed, with but few exceptions, to a desire of qua- 
“ lifying themselves for office or employment as Eng- 
‘‘ lish writers or assistants. Some few may perhaps enter 
‘‘with the view of gaining knowledge for its own sake, 
‘‘ but these are very few. It is not until much advance- 
«> ment has been made that this laudable desire enters their 
‘* breasts, but that it does in the course of time there is 
‘© no doubt whatever. I may without risk venture to say 
‘6 that about 20 of my pupils feel the pleasure derived from 
“¢ eratifying curiosity, of looking forward to knowing more 
‘¢to-morrow than they do to-day, and of mastering 
‘© difficulties.” 


‘6 It is in a great measure on such evidences as these that 
‘© found my hopes of the ultimate success and spread of 
«‘ education in these parts. The evil is that so many enter 
‘¢ the Seminary merely for the purpose of acquiring facility 
«in reading and writing. Several it is true are led on to 
‘‘ continue against their predetermination, but by far the 
‘¢ creater number leave me on the accomplishment of their 
¢‘ narrow minded views. On referring to my Register I 
‘¢ find that in last December about 80 pupils were attached 
¢ to the school and no fewer than 124 candidates have since 
‘ enlisted, while only 100 are now remaining, a fact attri- 
*‘butable almost solely to the circumstances I have just 
** stated.” 


“Thirdly may be classed, conduct of pupils in attend- 
«ance. This I find to be almost in every respect, either 
<* as regards punctuality or regularity in attendance, per- 
“‘ severance, or behaviour, in proportion tothe advancement 
‘made. Indeed concerning this particular I can speak 
*¢ very favorably with respect to the more advanced of my 
‘* pupils—that is, of the upper classes. ‘They evince more 
‘¢ perseverance I think than English boys—many of them 
‘come to the school froma distance of 3 or 4 miles and 
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‘* show a decided wish to improve—and that in spite of the 
‘* remonstrances of their parents or guardians and abuse of 
‘‘ their friends, who are all of opinion that a little English 
is all they should acquire, and that a continuance in the 
‘«* school will weaken their religious principles and respect 
* for their ancient customs.” 


14. Mr. Taylor, the Secretary of the College at Delhie, 
writes thus—=** I believe you will forgive me when I add that 
«in the existing state of things at Delhie, no plan of popular 
‘education can be expected to succeed that proceeds on 
“the rigid exclusion of the stipend system, which upon 
‘¢ mature consideration will I think be found to be the most 
“ economical, effectual, and suitable means for the end 
** proposed—unless indeed we could in some manner be 
‘“‘ assured that English learning has the same value here as 
“at the metropolis—that the demand for it is equal at 
“both extremities of the Einpire, and that wealth abounds 
‘to the same extent here as at Calcutta—unless this can 
‘** be proved, it will of course, be expedient first to provide 
‘* food and raiment for the hungry and destitute pupils who 
* usually compose our Colleges, and next, men of literary 
‘‘ or scientific eminence for their intellectual improvement. 
«© The annexed lists will show that of the majority of the 
“‘ pupils the parents are either actually destitute or not far 
‘« removed from destitution. We may have an array of the 
“first rate talents for our Preceptors but alas! how can 
“we expect scholars where the prejudices of the unenlightened 
®x2ch scorn the toil and drudgery of scholastic discipline, and 
*‘ where the unhappy poor who would seek learning as a re- 
$ fuge from want are starving.” 


15. These remarks were all made without any oppor- 
tunity of communication among the parties, and their tenor 
is strikingly corroborated by a fact of very recent occur- 
rence. Dr. Ranken, the Superintendant of the Post Office 
Department in the North Western Provinces, proposed to 
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the students at the Delhie College to attend at his office to 
receive instruction in its duties, on the bare possibility, rest- 
ing entirely on his own hope and opinion, that the Govern- 
ment might eventually permit him to employ some of them 
in no higher post than that of the charge of small Post 
Offices on 50 Rupees a month. Upon this invitation, he 
at once received as many as 13 canditates from among the 
90 or 100 lads who are attached to the institution. 


16. The subjoined will show more in detail the nature 
of the subordinate situations in which our English students 
have hitherto obtained a provision. 


List of the Students educated at the Delhie College who have 
obtained employment and of the situations they hold. 


Atmaram, Compositor in the Delhie Gazette Printing 
Office. 
Bhugwandas, Ist, Writer. 
Bucktawer, Tutor to Sid Gopal. 
Bholanoth, Writer to Mr. Muir, Mozuffernugur. 
5 Bood Sing, Ist private Teacher in the Cantonments. 
Bood Sing, 2d, Assistant Surveyor under Captain 
Wroughton. 
Buldeo, in the Delhie Gazette Press. 
Bhugwan Das, 2d, Writer in a Regiment at Cabul. 
Chutterbhooj, Assistant Teacher in the Delhie Insti- 
tution. 
10 Digumber, Writer in the Commissariat Department, 
Meerut. 
Dowara, in the Delhie Gazette Press. 
Gheesalal, Writer. 
Gunnashee, in the Delhie Gazette Press. 
Gowreeshunker, Vakeel in the Commissioner’s Office, 
Ajmere. 
15 Hussanee, Assistant Teacher in the Delhie Institution. 
Hadee Hussain, Assistant Surveyor. 
Hyder Hossain, ditto ditto. 


20 


29 


30 


35 


40 


45 
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Hur Chunder, Writing Master in the Delhie Institu- 


tion. 

Hurdeo, Assistant Surveyor under Capt. Wroughton. 

Hyderbuxsh, Writer with R. Bell, Esq., Shikarpore. 

Himmut Sing, Delhie Gazette Press. 

Ishri Das, Private Tutor and Interpreter to His Royal 
Highness Mirza Selim. 

Imdad Hossain, Writer with Lieut. Nicholson. 

Isa Khan, Writer in Syed Ibrahim’s shop. 

Jowahir Lal, Assistant Teacher in the Delhie Institu- 
tion. 

Jaishunker, private Teacher, Meerut. 

Juttoo Mul, Compositor in the Delhie Gazette Press. 

Jowlanath, private Teacher to Lieut. Duffen, Meerut. 

Jewim Ram, Ist, Writer to Nawab Syed Hamidali. 

Jewan Ram, 2d, Mohurrer, Alwar. 

Jugeernath, Writer Post Office, Baughput. 

Jeesook Roy, Writer Post Office, Rewaree. 

Kanhialol, Ist, Assistant Teacher in the Delhie Insti- 
tution. 

Kidarnath, Ist, formerly private Secretary to Dr. 
Gerard. 

Kanhialol, 2d, Compositor in the Delhie Gazette Press. 

Kasimali, ditto ditto ditto. 

Kanhialol, 3d, Moonshee, Neemuch Cantonment. 

Kirpa, Government Doctor, Delhie Jail. 

Kidarnath, 2d, private Teacher with Raja Omed Sing. 

Kishen Lol, in the Delhie Gazette Press. 

Kanhialol, 4th, Assistant Surveyor with Captain 
Wroughton. | 

Kemdan Lal, Writer Post Office at Jyepore. 

Mr. Lowrie, serving in the Palace. 

Munoo Lal, private Teacher in the Palace. 

Mooteelal, Ist, Tutor to Raja Taiz Sing. 

Mohun Lal, Government Newswriter at Candahar. . 

Mohomed Ali, Assistant Surveyor. 

Mohomed Salim, ditto ditto. 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


15 
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Mohomed Hossain, Assistant Teacher in the Meerut 
School. 

Mirza Abbas, Patroller in the Delhie Custom House. 

Mehdi Hossain, Writing Master in the Delhie College. 

Mehdi Ali, private ‘futor to the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 

Mootee Lal, 2d, Tr acieice Delhie Ackbar Press. 

Mahomed Azim, Compositor in the Delhie Gazette 
Press. 

Makhun Lal, Private Teacher in the service of Fazel 
Ali. 

Muzher Ali, Garrison Native Doctor, Rhotuck. 

Nainsook, Writer Post Office, Paneeput. 

Namdar Khan, Teacher with Surfuraz Khan. 

O’Eneas, John, Writer. 

Omed Singh, Naib SHershiegets Umballah. 

Philip, Writer. 

Phundun Lal, Writer Opium Department, Allyghur. 

Punna Lall, Teacher with Raja Kishun Chund. 

Qummer Ali, Writer, Meerut. 

Ramkissen, Assistant Teacher in the Delhie Institution. 

Radha Kishen, Ist, accompanied Mohun Lal to Can- 
dahar. 

Rikhom Lall, Compositor in the Delhie Gazette Press. 

Ramun, ditto ditto. 

Radha Kishen, 2d Peshcar to the Tuhsildar, Mozuf- 
fernugur. 

J. Rennell, Writer, Session Judge’s Court, Delhie. 

Radha Kishen, 3d, Moonshee 4th Local Horse. 

Ram Kishen, 2d, Teacher with Rao Poorun Singh. 

Shahamunt Ali, Moonshee with the Political Agent at 
Loodhiana. 

Sheopershad, Assistant Teacher in the Delhie Institu- 
tion. 

Sufder Hossain, Assistant Surveyor. 

Soonder Lal, Ist, Moonshee in the service of Col. 
Skinner. 
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Sirdar Khan, Moonshee in Nuwab Fyzalee Khan’s 
service. 
Simonds, Mr., Assistant Patroller Custom Department. 
Soonder Lal, 2d, Private Teacher in the Cantonments. 
80 Sheojee Ram, Interpreter at Lahore. 
Wazir Ali, Ist, Assistant Surveyor. 
Waris Ali, Private Tutor to His Royal Highness 
Tymoor Shah. 
Wazir Ali, 2d, Private Teacher in the Cantonments. 
Yogub Ali, Moonshee in Nuwab Fyzalee Khan’s 
service. 
85 Zamni Ali, Private Teacher, Loodhiana. 
Zahoor Hoossain, Section Writer Delhie Judge’sOffice. 
Zea Oolla, Teacher with Lieut. Latter. 
Zulfigar Ali, Writer at Cawnpore. 
Wazeer Khan, entered in the Calcutta Medical 
College. 
90 Namdar Khan, Regimental Moonshee, Meerut. 


17. I have quoted these documents in no spirit of dis- 
couragement. But it is right that the public authorities 
should consider the question with a full view of the facts 
before them. ‘The inference from these facts seems to me 
to be that special and suitable measures are required to 
give the desired scope and effect to the scheme of instruc- 
tion even in the metropolis, and certainly far more in the 
Provinces, and that it should be the aim to give to the 
matter taught at the Government Schools the most practically 
useful character possible, so that the people may be led, from 
that cause, the more willingly to avail themselves of the 
means of general improvement which are offered to them. 


18. It remains to be added, in regard to the institutions 
of education in connection with the Government, that a 
desire to communicate knowledge to those who are ac~ 
quainted with the Bengallee language only has very lately 
led to a scheme by the Managers of the Hindoo College at 
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Calcutta for establishing, as attached to that institution, a 
Pautsalah in which instruction, on an improved system, is to 
be given exclusively through the vernacular medium. The 
success of this attempt can only be determined by expe- 
rience. Inthe mean time I would use the list entered 
below of the wants of such a school with reference to the 
actual state of books in the Bengalee (which is by far 
the best supplied in this respect of the vernacular languages 
spoken on this side of India) as showing how much has to 
be done before we shall be in possession of any thing like 
a complete series of good vernacular class books. The list 
is intended to provide for the highest class of the school, 
and appears to me tobe well selected for the purposes of 
useful practical education. 
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19. Itis interesting to trace the degree in which the 
Mahomedans are ready to accept from us instruction in 
‘English. ‘The failure, as respects effective progress, of 
the English school attached to the Mudrisa in Calcutta has 
been before mentioned, with Mr. Prinsep’s remark on a 
supposed growing wish among Mahomedans to receive such 
instruction. Of the number of the class it is stated in 
the Committee’s Report fur 1837 page 17—- ‘There were 
155 Pupils, Muslims, on the rolls of this school, which 
6‘ is in fact, a distinct Institution accommodated on the 
*‘ College premises; for there were only twenty of the 
«¢ Arabic Students who availed themselves of its benefits. 
« It might be called the Mahomedan English school.” In 
other places the number of Mahomedans studying English 
varies exceedingly. I give a table from the statements in 
the Committee’s Report abovementioned showing how 
many are entered at several Provincial schools in different 
parts of the country. 


Number. 
DACCH,: cisiosstcsaceseousvanss sudesuccssdsikecstscesscus. “2S 
Comimilll ay ccsees cetcdiavaseusxcineceesenceteeeem eee 
Gow halt yisisdecasiccestcvatstvoatnetesessereestes SG. 
BAUICaDs: -eciscsccscccvastoasemosesexeaeicadesasacsanx- “I 
Patna: ccicewacecsensstesavetciediscuisetesdsesteewenss. 12 
BeHarGS;: - scseiesduesssertecscesscatsakeesesdckcencnes: 38 
Ghazeepore, ...0.0 csescsoscccccscccccccssccesceccscee 15 
IVECCTULS. “coaccucusccsccarewdleceuusiscssvaccswcavecse, “Ad 


The extension of good education in a form acceptable 
to this class is a matter of extreme importance. 


20. To the Medical College at Calcutta, and its dis- 
tinguished triumphs, I need not here allude at length. The 
Government has on many occasions borne testimony to 
their value. The results at this College furnish unques- 
tionably a most gratifying and convincing evidence of the 
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effect of a direct and complete education through the means 
of the English language. But this effect is not obtained 
without a large cost. The system of stipendiary allowances 
for the support of the pupils is very generally in force at — 
the Medical College ; on the Ist April 1838, the number 
of students was* stipendiary 48; non-stipendijary 21. Mr. 
Trevelyan gives this reason fort deviating in this instance 
from the general rule, prohibitory of all stipends. ‘ The 
‘¢ professional training at that institution is carried so much 
‘* beyond the period usually allotted to education in India, 
*‘ that without this assistance, the poverty or ditference 
‘* of the parents would often cause the studies of the young 
‘‘ men, particularly when they come from a distance, to be 
“ brought to a premature close.” 


2{. This remark, it will have been seen, may be ap- 
plied with justice to a thorough education in other 
branches as well as in that of Medical knowledge, and it 
is in consequence material to mark it. ‘The worldly value 
of a good Medical education must, however, be already in 
some degree sensibly felt under the arrangements which 
have been adopted for the employment of the qualified 
students of the College, and they will be considerably en- 
hanced under the further arrangements which have been 
suggested in the Minute of the Governor General of the 
Ist ultimo. It may be proper, therefore, to look forward 
to a time when the practice as to allowances at the Medi- 
cal College may be assimilated to that which may be estab- 
lished in our other institutions. 


22. I now turn toa most interesting independent ex- 
periment on education which has been conducted under the 
superintendence, and with the aid of the active personal 


* General Committee's Report for 1837, page 59. 
+ Work on Education, page 31. 
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exertions of Mr. L. Wilkinson, the Political Agent at 
Bhopal. This gentleman has organized schools at Sehore 
in which instruction is given through the medium of the 
Eastern learned, as well as the vernacular languages. 
There were 74 boys in his Mahomedan, and 116 in bis 
Hindee Lower School, and 24 students of the Sanscrit 
classes, reading the higher Mathematics and Grammar. 
In the lower classes, Mr. Wilkinson caused to be 
used all the printed school books that he could find, 
though he complains of their deficiency, excepting however 
particularly from the complaint some “ admirable” Mara- 
thee books printed at Bombay, to which I shall refer in 
another place. His great efforts and success were in the 
Sanscrit branch of the hicher class, “ in which the Hindoo 
‘“ Mathematics and the Hindoosystem of Astronomy are 
‘‘ adopted as the foundation of the course of study.” From 
the Siddhants, which are wholly free from the fables of the 
Poorans, and which “ carry the student just to that point 
‘to which the Science of Astronomy had been carried in 
« Europe when Copernicus, Newton, and Galileo, appeared 
‘to point out and to establish that the sun and not the 
‘earth was the centre of our system,” he unfolded and 
explained to the pupils all the principal facts of Astrono- 
my, proving and illustrating the further truths of the 
Science upon the basis afforded by those works. He is 
himself a Sanscrit Scholar and an ardent student of the 
exact Sciences, and though he modestly claims no credit to 
his own share in the tuition, it is yet certain that it is to his 
knowledge and indefatigable zeal that the great progress 
made -is to be ascribed. The native teacher and three of 
his pupils visited Bombay in the early part of this year— 
and the extent of their acquirements may be estimated from 
the certificate of which an extract is given below, granted 
to them by one of the masters of the Scotch Missionary 
Schools at that place-~‘* Rumeshwur Gooroojee and his 
3 pupils have attended a general examination of our girls’ 
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schools, and have inspected the classes and operations of 
our English Institutions. They shewed great interest in 
Mathematics and Geography, and proved themselves to be 
well acquainted with these branches. I have had a good 
deal of conversation with them in private, and find that they 
have a good knowledge of History and are remarkably well 
instructed in Astronomy. ‘They appear to be both inqui- 
sitive and discerning, and I have no doubt that they will 
derive much benefit from their visit to Bombay. Could 
they add a knowledve of English to their other accomplish- 
ments it would be a matter of the greatest consequence. 
Their case shows however (and it is cheerine to observe it) 
how much may be done throuch the medium of the native 
languages.” 


23. Mr. Wilkinson candidly states that the first effect 
at least of his use of the Siddhants to expose the absurd 
ideas, usually prevalent among Hindoos from the authority 
of the Poorans, was to rouse a very keen and general op- 
position among the Bramins in many parts of India. 
These are his words on the subject—* But as the class 
advanced, their new opinions, and more especially the 
talented summary of them by Soobajee Bapoo in his 
Sheromuni Purkash, which has been widel y circulated, have 
not failed to attract the attention and bring down upon 
them the condemnation of the most learned Shastrees and 
orthodox Pundits of Oojain, Poona, Benares, Muthoora, 
Nagpore and Satara. The Oojain Pundits contended for 
the unadultered Poorans, denying that the earth was a 
sphere, and asserting that Bapoo’s book was full of hete- 
rodoxy: The Muthoora Pundits, candidly and with a keener 
foresight of the consequence of their study, pronounced the 
Siddhantsand the whole Jyotish Shastrees (though acknow- 
ledgved by all the Shastrus to be a Vedangu)* to bean infidel 


® Or offshot of the Sacred Veds. 
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science : The Nagpore Pundits displayed an utter ignorance 
of the Siddhants. The Poona and Benares Pundits admitted 
the truth of both the Pooranic and Siddhantic system, and 
maintained that their contradictions were only apparent 
and might be reconciled. Our Satara opponent alone sets 
the Poorans aside, and contends for the truth of the Sidd- 
hants, condemning only the heterodoxy of our arresting 
the sun in his course to make him the centre of the 
system.” 


24. Mr. Wilkinson hopes, indeed, thatreason and proof 
will eventually at once conciliate and convince his oppo- 
nents. But the extent and permanence of the impression 
which his most laudable labors may produce in this res- 
pect can be shown alone by time. Having accomplished 
so much through the native languages, Mr. Wilkinson 
proceeds to explain how active a spirit of inquiry has 
been excited in his pupils, and his views on the relative 
and proper value and practicability of a vernacular and of 
English education to the inhabitants of different parts of 
the country. On the first point be states—‘* That it may 
not be advanced that the scope of the system which I have 
adopted is confined and narrow, and founded too exclu- 
sively on a native basis, and that it does not sufficiently 
embrace the principle of laying open to the rising genera- 
tion all the vast treasures of European science, or of seek- 
ing to bind them to us by the bond of a common literature 
and of common ideas, I may appeal to the results above 
described which have been already effected, and tothe 
eagerness with which a large party of the most advanced of 
the Hindee and Sanscrit pupils, together with the head 
teacher of Hindee, sought of me leave to visit Bombay 
with a view of seeing its various wonders and institutions, 
and of further improving themselves in a knowledge of 
some subjects on which I had not time to instruct them. 
He and two of the boys have just returned to Sehore 
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highly delighted with all the wonderful things they have 
witnessed, and also much improved in many respects. 
Their improved knowledge not only greatly enhances the 
value of their services in the school, but their accounts of 
all the wonderful objects they have seen, will also exercise 
a most favorable influence in a Political point of view on 
the native society of this place, and the Chiefs of the 
neighbourhood. The remaining boy conceived a strong 
desire to learn the English language, and heedless of the 
entreaties of his family stopped behind, and entered him- 
self as a student of the Elphinstone College. 1 beg to 
enclose a certificate* given to the Gooroojee and his pupils 
by one of the most successful teachers of youth at Bom- 
bay. As Iam not acquainted with the Gentleman, his 
independant testimony to the proficiency attained in the 
Sehore school is the more valuable.” 


25. On the latter subject he remarks—*“ I have stated 
«in a previous paragraph an opinion which I have before 
«‘ mentioned that the attempt to educate the mass of the 
«* people of India through the means of English must fail. 
«¢ It is proper that I should place on record the result of 
‘¢ the last three years experience here and at the neigh- 
‘* boring stations, that the Government of India and the 
‘© General Committee of Public Instruction may have be- 
«© fore them every fact calculated to elucidate the question, 
‘¢ and that they may give the past its due weight when the 
‘¢ subject may come under consideration.” He then cites 
instances of the failure of attempts to establish an English 
school at Kotah, and to give an English education to two 
minor chiefs in Malwa, the Raja of Jabooa, and the Nawab 
of Joura, and adds his general conclusions which I shall 
cite in full—** At Hooshungabad the General Committee 

‘© had an English school, the teacher of which got 70 


® Before quoted. 
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* rupees a month ; this salary it will be acknowledged was 
‘‘ wholly insufficient to command the services of any man 
‘¢ of liberal education, and in fact the teacher was a mere 
“ copyist. Of the elements of Geography, Mathematics, 
“and History he was utterly ignorant ; indeed he was one 
‘‘ of the sturdiest opponents of the Hindee Teacher (a 
‘* native of the Sehore school) who endeavored to persuade 
‘¢ him that there were such people as the antipodes. Offi- 
‘¢ cial influence never procured for him the attendance of 
¢¢ more than 8 or 10 scholars ; and he never I believe suc- 
‘‘ ceeded in carrying any of them beyond their Spelling 
« Books. He has now got a much better paid situation as 
‘© a writer elsewhere, and has resigned his Schoolmaster- 
“ship. The English class there also is therefore in abey- 
ance.” —“ Let the real value of all the instructions and 
‘¢ of the knowledge of English and English ideas conveyed 
‘¢ by all these four or five teachers of English be candidly 
‘‘ weighed, and then let the cost of them and of the expen- 
* sive English Libraries accompanying them be also weigh- 
“ed. The most zealous advocate of English will acknow- 
‘¢ ledge that little indeed has been effected. To me the 
‘¢ money spent in all these forced attempts to introduce the 
‘‘ study of English at places where there is no effective 
‘¢ demand for it, seems to be utterly thrown away. Atthe 
« Presidencies and at all the large European stations the 
** study of the English language appears to call for every 
‘¢ encouragement, for there is a real demand and a real use 
‘< for it there when acquired. By encouraging the study 
“ of it at such places there is no waste of resources. The 
* schools established there on the most efficient footing will, 
“in the course of ten or fifteen years, moreover produce a 
«‘ number of well educated young men, whose services may 
‘6 be procured at the same rate as good Moulavees or Pun- 
‘¢ dits are now procurable, and thus one main obstacle now 
‘‘ existing to the establishment of an English class in all 
“the Mofussil schools, will be removed and such teachers 
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*¢ would find an universal preference if they were also well 
** acquainted with their mother tongue. This object would 
“‘ be best attained by making it obligatory as at Bombay on 
© every candidate for admission into the English class, to 
‘* have first passed an examination in the Grammar of his 
‘* own vernacular tongue—at present the cost of supplying 
6° good and well qualified English Schoolmasters at the rate 
** of one to every Collectorship is infinitely beyond the 
*‘ means of Government, even if there were any real de- 
“‘ mand for English, and when it is considered that there is 
‘at most stations no actual demand for English, to incur 
“‘ the vast cost seems a most unjustifiable extravagance.” — 
“Ifthe diffusion of general knowledge and sound science 
** be the object sought by education, and ifthe vehicle, the 
‘mere English language, be not itself the object and end, 
“ whatcan be more satisfactory than the results of the 
‘“‘ combined system adopted here ? a fewof the most ad- 
‘“* vanced boys have now acquired a better knowledge of 
**one or two branches of science than the generality of 
“‘ English youth of the same age possess on leaving school. 
‘* They see their deficiencies in the other branches and are 
** anxious to remedy them ; indeed I feel assured that the 
‘ prosecution of this system will sooner create a genuine 
“ and effective demand fora knowledge of English than 
‘‘ the forced attempt tointroduce it at once before any sense 
“of deficiency or of its use has been in the least degree 
‘¢ wrought. To produce this result I have excluded neither 
“English, Persian, nor Sanscrit ; on the contrary I have 
‘ made extensive use of all. Wherever I found a moral 
‘¢ truth or a fact in the abstract Sciences, already acknow- 
‘«‘ ledged and taught in any of their established popular 
** works, which was capable of an extended application, or 
*‘ which could be used to prove something new, I immedi- 
“ ately fixed the attention ofthe teachers upon it, made 
*‘ them study and reflect upon it and then shewed its before 
“‘ unseen and undiscovered consequences. By thus using 
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* the national, popular, and standard works asthe tests and 
‘‘ basis of the system, the cordial concurrence of the exist- 
‘* ing learned natives was at once given to me, and I was 
“* thus saved from the necessity of teaching from the be- 
« sinninga new system for whichI never could afford time; 
“ but by supplying a running commentary on their text from 
“ our own stores of English science as far as I could, their 
‘“‘ errors have been in agreat measure corrected and most of 
“their deficiencies have been supplied. By this use, pruning, 
* extension, and correction oftheir own indigenous popular 
‘* and standard works, thesystem adopted here seems tome 
<< the most likely to thrive with the least degree of encou- 
*‘ racement ; the Astronomical class consists of but a small 
** number of students ; this hasin a great degree arisen 
‘¢ from my strict exclusion ofthe study of Astrology from 
‘¢ the school, but it is my Astronomical class, which though 
“6 it consists of so few, has been of most extensive use in 
‘‘ disseminating amongst all the rest of the boys and to 
“very many others a knowledge of the various truths 
‘which they alone at first were capable of appreciating 
“and understanding. A little learning has been said to 
‘be dangerous. I cannot certainly admit the universal 
“‘truth of the saying. But for the base and principles 
‘* afforded me by the little sound knowledge contained in 
‘«‘ the native works, the progress attained could not have 
*¢ been secured.” 


26. I have thought it right to give this complete view 
of the opinions and suggestions of one who hasbeen a prac- 
tical and successful labourer in the field of education, that 
a comprehensive and impartial statement ofall plans may 
be before the Government. I would hazard only the re- 
mark on them that Mr. Wilkinson’s peculiar method seems 
applicable specially, and indeed almost exclusively, to the 
department of the higher Mathematics, in which there 
exist the indigenous test books to which he refers and of 
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which use can be made, whereas in other branches of in- 
struction such aids have to be supplied nearly entirely 
from European sources, and that a knowledge of these 
higher processes of Mathematics or Astronomy is certainly 
not intimately connected with the purposes of a common 
education. It need not be said also that, in estimating 
the economy of the different systems, the fact that the 
gratuitous and invaluable superintendence, which the phi- 
lanthropy of Mr. Wilkinson leads him to afford to the 
Sebore schools, cannot be elsewhere looked for, is one most 
material to be kept in view in the formation of a correct 
decision. | 


* 27. Mr. Wilkinson in a letter accompanying his public 
report, alludes to it as his first object that he should carry 
through the printing of the Sidhants, of the Rekha Gunitu, 
or a Sanscrit translation of Euclid, which was made by the 
orders of the famous Raja Jye Singh of Jyepore, and of one 
or two other mathematical works. For the support of the 
Government in the printing of these books, he has applied 
in his official report, and the subject will be separately dis- 
posed of. He goes on to say—** This labour accomplished, 
‘* I shall feel myself at liberty to undertake translations” 
(into the vernacular dialects is, I believe, to be under- 
stood,) “ of those works, and of works on Mechanics, Politi- 
“ cal Economy, and History. On these latter subjects Hindoo 
* [iterature has nothing we can avail ourselves of.” I cite 
these words, as marking within how narrow a range it 
would, under any circumstances, be possible to adopt 
the idea of building on a Hindoo foundation, and as 
showing also that want of vernacular Class Books of 
an useful general description, which has been befure 
referred to, and for the supply of which an united, 
systematic, and well arranged effort, by all who are con- 
cerned in the promotion of native education, is probably 
-most essential. 
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28. I would next submit a succinct notice of the mea- 
sures of Public Instruction which have been pursued in 
the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. 


Bombay. 29. In Bombay exertions for the object were 
urgently pressed forward by the experienced and instruct- 
ed mind of Mr. Elphinstone. He uses on the topic these 
few and simple, but emphatic and memorable words. * In 
‘the mean time the dangers to which we are exposed from 
‘‘ the sensitive character of the religion of the natives, and 
‘‘ the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the 
total separation between us and our subjects, require the 
‘* adoption of some measures to counteract them, and the 
“‘ only one is to remove their prejudices and to communicate 
“ our own principles and opinions, by the diffusion of a ra- 
“ tional education.” 


80. The plans adopted under his auspices were of dif- 
fusing knowledge in the Provinces through the vernacular 
medium, by the founding or assisting schools, and by the 
preparation of Class-books, and a system of improved su- 
perintendence. Means for an English education were 
afforded at the Presidency, and an English class was, I 
believe, added to the Sanscrit College at Poona. Mr. 
Elphinstone’s sentiments on the value of an English edu- 
cation, and on the best means of creating a demand for it, 
were stated in paragraph 27 of his Minute of December 
13th, 1823. If English could be at all diffused among 
* persons who have the least time for reflection, the pro- 
*‘ gress of knowledge, by means of it, would be accelerated 
in a tenfold ratio, since every man who made himself ac- 
‘ quainted with a science through the English would be 
*‘ able to communicate it, in his own language, to his coun- 
‘“‘trymen. At present, however, there is but little desire 
“to learn English with any such view.—The first step to- 
‘‘ wards creating sucha desire would be to establish a 
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«© School at Bombay where English might be taught classi- 
‘¢ cally, and where instruction might also be given in that 
“‘Janguage on History, Geography, and the popular 
‘¢ branches of science.” | 


31. A discussion was at the period raised, and subse- 
quently maintained by Mr. Warden, a Member of the Bom- 
bay Government, and now a Member of the Honorable 
Court, on the propriety, which he strongly pressed, of mak- 
ing English a primary instead of a secondary branch of 
the scheme of education. The remarks of the Court on 
these discussions were thus expressed in their dispatch of 
February 18th, 1829—* You will have gathered from that 
‘¢ dispatch, that we, on the whole, concur in the more com- 
‘* prehensive, and we think sounder views of your late 
“© Governor, and you will have perceived that we have 
© sanctioned the whole of his plans, which as he has him- 
“* self observed, are not inconsistent with those of Mr. 
** Warden, but go beyond them. Because an attempt is 
<* made to communicate to the natives the elements of use- 
“ful knowledge in their own languages, it by no means 
“follows that to those who desire them, facilities should 
6 not be afforded for learning English. But such know- 
“ledge as suffices for the common purposes of life may 
‘6 without doubt be easier taught to the natives in their own 
‘¢ than in a foreign language. We are persuaded (and ex- 
‘‘ perience on the other side of the Peninsula confirms us 
s¢ in the opinion) that a desire for European knowledge and 
‘* for the advantages connected with it is the only effectual 
‘ stimulus to the acquisition of the English language.” 


82. The extent to which it was proposed to carry the 
plan will be seen from the extract of a previous dispatch 
of the Court, of April 16th 1828—* It remains to consider 
‘¢ what may most expediently be done for the multiplica- 
‘* tion of schools; your views extend to the immediate 
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‘testablishment ofa school in each of the principal towns 
‘* and Sudder stations; and when these shall have produced 
‘* a sufficient number of persons capable of teaching, in all 
*‘ the Cusbas and large villages, we agree with you in 
‘* looking to this wide extension of the benefits of educa- 
*‘ tion as the ultimate end to be aimed at.” 


33. And Sir John Malcolm observes on the subject in 
paracraph 232 of his Minute of November 30th, 1830— 
-6 Kducation is promulgated still more generally by large 
“schools at every principal town, that are under the im- 
‘¢ mediate inspection of the Collector, and one of the prin- 
‘‘ cipal masters of them goes circuits throughout the Village 
“‘ Schools of the District.” The number of Bombay Pro- 
vincial Schools and of the pupils at them will be seen from 
the table which I attach, taken from the Report of the 
Native Education Society of that Presidency for 1838, and 
the small number of vernacular books, which all the care 
employed in such translations at Bombay has collected for 
the use of the schools, will appear from the further Tables 
annexed, also taken from the same document. It will be 
seen that the list is well supplied with elementary treatises 
of science, but it is certainly far from rich in works of gene- 
ral literature, adapted for popular instruction. 


34. Before noticing the statements on the actual condi- 
tion of education in the Bombay Provinces, I would quote 
as before regarding Bengal, some general remarks of the 
Honorable Court in their several dispatches, which seem 
specially deserving of attention. 


35. On the examination of the Provincial Schools, they 
observed in paragraph 1] of their dispatch of April 16th, 
1828—* We perceive that the mode of rendering the ex- 
‘‘ aminations most efficient is receiving that attention from 
‘¢ you which its importance demands, and we shall not at- 
‘* tempt to direct you in the choice of means further than 
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‘* by expressing our decided conviction that European exa- 
s* miners can alone be relied upon for performing that duty 
‘‘ with the necessary impartiality and intelligence. We 
‘‘ deem this caution the more requisite because more than 
‘one of the local Officers appear to contemplate the 
* employment chiefly of native agency for that purpose.” 


36. On the means of improving the Village School- 
masters, and distributing public employment witha view 
to afford inducements to a better education, they observed 
in paragraphs 4 to 7 of their dispatch of December 12th, 
1832—“ From these documents it appears that the num- 
* ber of Schools, though small in proportion to the popu- 
lation, is in itself not inconsiderable, but that the educa- 
€ tion (which is wholly elementary) is most imperfect of 
“* its kind, and that there is little or no disposition on the 
** part of the Schoolmaster to avail themselves of the faci- 
‘¢ lities which you afford them towards rendering it better. 
‘* There have been scarcely any application for the improv- 
s© ed School Books, which you have for some years gone to 
“© so much expense in printing.” “ This being the case 
‘6 we think it would have been more eligible if instead of 
‘¢ sranting to every Schoolmaster a fixed salary, charge- 
‘* able to the Gaum Khurch, or village expences, you had 
‘¢ made this improvement in their situation conditional 
© ypon their using such books of instruction, and adopting 


* such other improvements in their mode of tuition, as you 
«‘ might deem it advisable, in existing circumstances, to at- 


) ‘You have placed and intend to 


<* tempt to introduce.’ 
‘‘ continue placing in the largest towns, Schoolmasters who 
‘¢ have received the benefit of a superior education, in the 
« Government institution at the Presidency or elsewhere. 
_ And we highly approve of the plan of periodical circuits 
‘‘ by these superior teachers to examine and report upon 
‘‘ the state of the Village Schools, persons being provided 
** to officiate for them at their own stations during their 
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“absence.” ‘& We have already expressed our approbation 
“ of your views of making the prospect of public employment 
*¢ operate as an inducement to take advantage of the improved 
‘6 means of education now provided.” And on the subject 
of the systematic supply of proper vernacular School-books, 
they offered these important suggestions in paragraphs 1T 
and 12 of the same dispatch. ‘ It appears to us that in 
“ the provision of books for the education of the natives of 
‘* India it would be beneficial that the three Presidencies 
‘should act in concert. The difference indeed in the 
‘‘ vernacular languages renders it convenient that the trans- 
‘‘ Jation into those various languages and the works neces- 
“‘ sary for their Grammatical study, should be prepared 
‘¢ wherever it is easiest to find persons familiarly acquaint- 
‘© ed with those languages respectively. But the case is 
“¢ different with regard to the preparation of Scientific and 
‘¢ Medical works adapted to the use of the natives, and 
*¢ popular literary compositions suited for schools. The 
‘¢‘ want of such books is strongly felt, and must greatly 
¢ diminish the utility both of the elementary and the higher 
‘‘ Seminaries. But works of this description may be pre- 
‘* pared once for all, and if approved may be translated into 
s* all the native dialects. Whatever is done by Govern- 
‘ment to encourage the production of such works, by 
* prizes or otherwise, should be done systematically with 
66 the cognizance of all the three Presidencies, but under 
‘‘ the direct authority ofone. Otherwise it may happen 
“6 that expenses are incurred at one Presidency for purposes 
‘ already sufficiently answered by what is done or doing 
* at another.” -——“* The Supreme Government, with the 
‘“‘ advice of the General Committee of Public Instruction 
‘‘ at Calcutta, seems the most proper organ for controlling 
‘¢ this branch of the education department. You will there- 
‘‘ fore place yourselves in communication with that Go- 
“ vernment with a view to ascertain their sentiments on 
¢ the subject. They may probably consider it advisable 
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s¢that you should hereafter confine the Disbursements 
s¢ under the head of the School-books at your Presidency, 
s¢to providing the books necessary for the Grammatical 
“study of the Guzeratee and Marhatta. languages, and 
‘«‘ translations into those dialects of works approved of by the 
“ General Committee at Calcutta.” 


27. A signal improvement appears to have been effect- 
ed within the last few years in the character of the English 
education given at Bombay. The report of the Educa- 
tion Society for 1837 has these comments on the subject—= 
«‘ Within the last two years a spirit of emulation, and a 
“«¢ desire for the acquisition of knowledge have become most 
*‘ conspicuous, and in spite of national prejudices and the 
‘© naturally apathetic character of the natives, the im- 
“6 portance of European arts and sciences is every day 
‘‘ better appreciated and their study more closely follow- 
“ed. The indifference which formerly clogged every 
“ attempt to introduce a higher standard of acquirements 
“than: that which generally satisfied the native students, 
‘namely, a smattering of English sufficient to insure 
‘employment in some public office, has been superseded 
“by a zealous and successful cultivation of Western li- 
‘“terature even to the abstruser branches of science,” 
‘¢ Messrs. Henderson and Bell were placed in charge of 
“the English schools about 3 years ago, and it is chiefly 
“through their exertions and skilful superintendence that 
“the establishment has assumed so prominent a position 
.* among the fellow Institutions ofthis Presidency.” Tt 
‘‘ would appear too that there is a much smaller proportion 
‘‘ of every dull boys amongst the natives than is to be found 
in most schools at Home. But this may be attributed in 
‘6 a great measure, to the existing system of admission and 


the previous discipline to which every boy is subject in the 
.“ native schools ; where before they come under the charge 
of the English masters, they acquire habits of attention 
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*¢and application which render their subsequent progress 
“ rapid and easy.”———“ The rule that no boy is admissable 
“into the Society’s English school, who on examination 
‘¢does not show a competent knowledge of the Grammar 
“of his own language has produced the best effects, both 
“by stimulating boys to exertion whilst in the Native 
** Schools, and also by acting in some measure as a check 
‘Son a too indiscriminate admittance into the English 
*¢ School.” 


38. Regarding the vernacular schools in the Provinces 
the same Report states—‘* The Reports of the travelling 
‘‘ inspectors in Guzerat and Deccan represent the District 
‘© Schools as being in excellent order, and most fully attend- 
‘ed. Your Committee has here much pleasure in advert- 
‘sing to the recent appointment of Captain T. Candy to 
“the superintendence of the Sanscrit College at Poona 
«and the Government Schools in the Deccan ; from .Cap- 
‘‘ tain Candy’s superior qualifications as an Oriental Scho- 
‘lar and his thorough knowledge of the native character 
“the most favorable results in the cause of education are 
*‘ anticipated.” And the Report for 1838 contains this 
brief general notice of the subject—‘ The Native schools 
“at the Presidency have been fully attended during the 
“past year, and the Reports from the Society’s travelling 
‘¢ inspectors in the Deccan and Guzerat, represent the state 
* of the District Schools as most satisfactory.” 


39. I may cite, without knowing what authority is to 
be attached to them, the observations which I find in a 
Bombay and English native newspaper, the Durpun, on 
the general character of the instruction at the vernacular 
schools—** The course of the native schools it must be 
*‘ confessed is extremely limited. ‘The acquirements of the 
*‘ masters reaching no higher than the elements of Gram- 
* mar, Geography and Mathematics as far as these branches 
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6 can be learned from vernacular translations, the instruc 
** tion which they can give to their pupils is still more con- 
“ fined in extent and imperfect in kind. Yet in many 
‘cases it is more than sufficient to people placed in 
‘‘ordinary situations of life, to cultivators, mechanics, 
‘‘ manufacturers and tradesmen, and a man possessed of a 
‘© rank far higher in point of intellectual improvement to 
«© most of the present Carcoons and the highest Native 
“‘ Officers of Government.” 


40. At Bombay the system of Scholarships of merit for 
the most deserving students is largely established. ‘There 
are West, and Clare, and Elphinstone Scholarships, and in 
a letter of the 2Ist January last,* the Secretary of the 
Elphinstone College Council observes on the propriety of 
preserving such rewards for proficient students—‘ The 
s Council of the College trust that the difficulties of the 
‘¢ Institution are nearly at an end, and that the native com- 
‘Ss munity are awakening to the advantage of an education 
“superior to mere practical acquirements, but in their 
“opinion the general poverty of the Native Youths, and 
“‘ the present state of society render necessary the establish- 
“ment of Scholarships, a measure which is approved of by 
“‘ the enlightened founder of the Institution, and is not to be 
“* condemned for reasons against tt drawn from the state of a 
“ society, between which and the native community of this 
“ country little parity of circumstances exists.” 


41. The Education Society speaks with discouragement 
of the results of an experiment which I should regard with 
particular interest, that of assigning some of the Scholar- 
ships in the superior Institutions to the best of the pupils 
in the vernacular schools. For it is by such inducements 
and opportunities of advancement to the most able and 
‘diligent youths of the more Elementary Schools that such 


® Published in * Bombay Courier” of January 29th, 1839, 
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schools can alone be made effective for the thorough com- 
munication of knowledge, and that an impetus can most 
readily be given to the cause of improvement among the 
inhabitants of the Provinces. I find these words in the 
Report for 1837 on the subject, on which it is to be re- 
marked that the tenour of the passage scarcely bears out the 
general expressions of satisfaction with the progress of the 
Mofussil schools which have been before quoted. ‘“ The 
“ four West scholars selected from the Mofussil schools last 
‘¢ year have arrived. With the exception of the Poonah 
‘boy, the previous attainments of these youths were very 
‘¢ inferior : indeed one of them, the lad from Nugger, is still 
‘learning Marathee in the Native schools. It appears 
‘* therefore doubtful to your Committee whether the stimulus 
*‘ siven to District schools by this measure is a compensa- 
“tion for the discouragement felt here by many boys of 
“superior acquirements, who regard with jealousy an ar- 
‘‘ rangement conferring on their inferiors, a distinction 
‘** which they have been taught to consider exclusively the 
‘¢ reward of superior merit.” , 


42, A passage in this report marks the necessity of 
great caution and reflection in the selection for publication 
of such works only in the vernacular languages, as may be 
of clearly ascertained practical utility. It is said—** Be- 
‘‘ sides, the Depository is filled with bulky and expensive 
‘© works which have been at times printed by the Society at 
‘a large outlay, but which, from their price being beyond 
‘the reach of most natives, now remain a dead weight on 
‘‘ the Society’s hands, with scarcely a hope of the ultimate 
‘‘ realization of their first cost. As an instance your Com- 
« mittee would refer to Hurry Kissojee’s conversations 
‘¢on Chemistry, a work in itself reflecting great credit on 
«the translator, and a desideratum in the lists of native 
publications. It was printed in February last at an ex- 
‘Spense to the Society of Rupees 7,000 and a Depository 
* price was fixedat Rupees 17-8 Annas per copy, the lowest 
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® at which the Society could afford to sell it. Nota single 
‘‘ copy has hitherto been disposed of except a few sent to 
« Regiments to complete their annual indents, and which 
‘‘ are paid for by Government, and 20 copies forwarded to 
¢«* Mr. Wilkinson, Resident at Bhopaul, by the Honorable 
«¢ J. Farish; and when it is borne in mind that many in- 
‘‘ stances ofa similar nature might be adduced, some of 
“them involving even a larger outlay of capital, it will be 
‘“‘ evident that until the Society is partially at least, reim- 
‘‘ bursed in the funds absorbed by these unproductive pub- 
‘‘ lications, or unless the ways and means of the Institu- 
‘tion are improved by more extensive contributions, its 
‘‘ future operations, as regards the publication of books, 
* must be confined tothe occasional reprinting of such 
‘6 works as, from being used in the Society’s schools as class- 
‘ books are sure of a ready sale.” The lesson taught by 
these words is of real value, for there is nothing more like- 
ly to bring into discredit exertions which might be of great 
use, than the waste of money and labour in attempts which 
end in disappointment and uncompensated loss. 


43. Itremains only to be said on the subject of the 
Bombay Educational Institutions that there is, as has been 
mentioned, a Sanscrit College at Poona; but I have not the 
means of reporting on the degree of improvement which the 
Superintendents have succeeded inengrafting on it. The pre- 
sent Superintendent, Captain Candy, bears a high character, 
and it is satisfactory to see that he is charged also with the 
control of the vernacular schools of the Poona circle. The 
great advantage of European superintendence has not yet 
been extended tothe Guzerat Division of vernacular schools. 


Madras. 44. Less would appear to have been effected 
for founding any advanced system of education in the 
Madras territories than in the other Presidencies, and my 
notice of what has been done in these territories must, 
most probably from the defective materials immediately at 
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command, be nearly a blank. A scheme of District and 
Tuhseeldaree schools was projected by Sir Thomas Munro, 
but as far as I am informed the measure has not been yet: 
attended with any encouraging success. In a paper in my 
possession which was written in 1835by Mr. James Prinsep, 
when a Member of the Education Committee, he observes 
of the Madras Tuhseeldaree schools—“ They are every 
“where pronounced to be unnecessary ; they are quite in- 
‘* significant compared with the Native Village School, the 
“« Masters having fixed pay have little stimulus to win pupils, 
‘“‘ the children attending are ofthe poorest class, they remain 
*¢ merely to acquire the rudiments of reading and writing, 
“in short the 8,000 a year expended on the Zillah Schools 
‘‘ is dissipated in a transient effort not capable of produc- 
* ing any benefit; it might I think be much more usefully 
‘¢ employed in preparing permanent books of instruction to 
‘‘ be distributed as gifts or prizes by the public Officers, 
‘© who should be instructed to visit and give every encourage- 
«¢ ment to the Schools and Colleges in their Districts.” 


45. The Honorable Court in paragraphs 4 to 8 ofa 
dispatch to the Madras Government* of 29th September 
1830, conveyed the following, as it seems to me, most just 
remarks and excellent directions for elevating the scale of 
instruction within that Presidency. ‘ By the measures 
originally contemplated by your Government, no provi- 
‘sion was made for the instruction of any portion of the 
“ natives in the higher branches of knowledge. A further 
“extension of the elementary education which already 
‘‘ existed, and an improvement of its quality by the multi- 
plication and diffusion of useful books in the native 
‘languages, was all that was then aimed at. It was 
‘indeed proposed to establish at the Presidency a Central 
‘© school for the education of Teachers, but the Teachers 
* were to beinstructed only in those elementary acquire- 


* Appendix to Public Report, pages 510 and Sll. 
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‘¢ments which they were afterwards to teach in the Tuh- 
‘ sildaree and Collectorate schools.” ‘ The improvements 
‘¢ in education, however, which most effectually contribute 
‘“‘ to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a peo- 
“* ple are those which concern the education of the higher 
‘* classes of the persons possessing leisure and natural in- 
<¢ fluence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising 
“* the standard of instruction among these classes you would 
© eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial 
** change in the ideas and.feelings of the community than you 
“can hope to produce by acting directly on the more numer- 
“* ous class.” ** You are moreover acquainted with our anx- 
‘¢ ious desire to have at our disposal a body of natives 
‘* qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger 
‘¢ share and occupy higher situations in the civil administra- 
‘* tion of their country than has hitherto been the practice 
“under our Indian Governments. The measures for na- 
“‘ tive education which have as yet been adopted or planned 
“at your Presidency have had no tendency to produce 
“such persons.” ‘* Measures have been adopted by the 
s Supreme Government for placing within the reach of the 
‘‘ higher classes of natives under the Presidency of Bengal 
‘instruction in the English language, and in European 
¢¢ literature and science. ‘These measures have been at- 
“‘ tended with a degree of success which considering the 
¢‘ short time during which they have been in operation, is 
«in the highest degree satisfactory, and justifies the most 
‘¢ sanguine hopes with respect to the practicability of 
‘* spreading useful knowledge among the natives of India, 
‘* and diffusing among them the ideas and sentiments pre- 
6‘ valent in civilized Europe.” ‘* We are desirous that 
‘¢ similar measures should be adopted at your Presidency.” 


46. I have not learned,—but as I have said, it may 
probably be only from my imperfect knowledge of facts, — 
that any practical result has up to this time followed from 
the declaration of these wise and benevolent views. 


(Sd.) J. R. COLVIN, Private. Secretary. 
m 
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TABLES REFERRED TO IN PARAGRAPH 33 OF THE 
NOTES BY J. R. COLVIN, Ese. ON EDUCATION, 


List of Government Schools in the Mahrathee Districts. 


Number of Total. 
NAMES. Boys in each 


School. Number. 


Teese, Ft INSPECTOR 
RAMCHUNDRA SHASTRU. 
[ POOnay. suscecdasevenss 60 
DIO}: agseeacesseasees 78 
6 Schools. 2 DU Oy. sesetedusiawess ee 90 
DO g cee enetesa vases 110 
Ditto, .....00. Ssesats 47 
| Ditto, .. esecccocesece 16 
[ Tullaygaon, ........ ‘ 93 
Panbully scssessecess oa8 68 
SAS WAM, ccivesedas esse 65 


Soopah,....seee coves 
OLGOL 5 cceesicaseees } 
11 Schools. | KOwas, o.cccccecsecese 22 
| Sholpore, svastesues 
 Bouser, Scacedacesesees 
Malte, issscevscssacess 0 
Moholysiscvessocssess 0 
blndaporey: Sieeseueres 93 
es is 
wae ceceee voces 12999 


Ahmednugeur, ... 
3 Schools. J Diss, won gilacaiecenes 
Ditto, 008 eee 8eesees eee 


ee 


20 Carried Over, ...00. 
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Number of | Total. 
NAMES. Boys in each 
School. Number. 


20 Schools. Brought overs... | ssecccsccess 1299 
[ Nassick,  ....cccccoes 16 
Trimbuck,.........00s 72 
Sungumnalr, .....0. ‘ 716 
Akob, oes. seeeewaees 83 
Kootoola,  ...seceeees 60 
Yeola, ...cccconcsenes 114 
13 Schools 4 Sheogaon, ....00. pees 15 
Dharwar, ceccccccsess 137 
Oobly, aocecorcecscses 0 
Belgaum, .....00 teve 66 
Bagulkote,....so0e oes 0 
Dhoolia, .....cccccccose 62 
| Dhurungaum, cocene 45 

— +-+—_— 866 
2 Schools. boi eoeees 125 
ity. dadsaceceanices 80 

— 205 


(Chiploon, aseoceseeees 
Rajapoor, «..eeere- 

Dhabole, ...ccccccees 

Gohaghur,...+..000 ees 

| Mooroodh, «....s+ 

11 Schools ¢ Tannahy......esceress ‘ 4 


rt 


Chairbanah, ...... 00 
Cullian,  ...ccccccvee 
Bassein, .oeoeeecees wees 
| Nargole, ‘s.cocssesees 
Panwell, csessecevere 


46 Schools Total. Poteet eee icitaeesees 2873 
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List of Government Schools in the District of Goojerat. 


Number of 
NAMES. Boys in each | Torat. 
School. 
TRAVELLING INSPECTOR 
RuNCHORE Doss GIRDHURBASS. 
Soorat, .cccceccecce eee 19 
2 Schools. Ditto, Seeeee aececesaoe 86 
165 
9 Schools. Broach, .sssseeseseee- }25 
Ditto, .....00. eoece eeocese 102 
ease 227 
3 School. Khaira, .........cccece "9 
} School. NPIS 2sscdeieedceces 9] 
2 Schools. Ahinedabad,......... 60 
Ditto, S@Ceaeeovaceese e 83 
— 143 
Dholka, . ....... sents 26 
Oolpar, .....cccsccccee 51 
Chicklee, ........000. 40 | 
Balsar,: sciesvsccseieus 87 
WGI Sc dsecndcueseessecs 61 
10 Schools. « Unkleswar, ........ ; 36 
Jumbooseer, ......... 32 
Purantej, eeeeo0aeeoee ons 25 
Veerumgaum, ...... 44 
Dhumdookab, ...... 30 


18 Carried over, ate eee | : 382 
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Number of 
NAMES. Boys in each | Torat. 
School. 
18 Schools. Brought over, ...... 382 
( Gogah, Peep eeeesesoeoone 48 
Mahodut, ...cccccooes 55 
Meemoodabad,...... 14 
Oomroth, ...ceccceces 53 
Ruppudwunj, ...... 15 
12 Schools. AUrode,  cevesceseces 51 
Bugwada, e02000800600808 41 
Nargole, ..seccoeees 


Rajkote, @00008 000008 
Mantur, cccccscesce 
Julalpoor, ..cccoccsses 


[ Kudode,... csscceees 


30 Schools. Total, ...00 
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Depository List of the Bombay Native Education 
Society's Works. 


Copies remain- ‘ 
inglon-the lat Price of each 


January 1839. Copy. 
MURATHEE. 


Ee | oe 


Beejah Gunnet, or Elements of Al- 
gebra, translated from the works 
of Doctor Hutton and Bonny- 
castle by Lieut.-Col. G. Jervis, 
late Secretary to the Society,... 95 


w 
f—] 
i] 


Kurtuvya Bhoomittee, or Practi- 

cal Geometry, translated from 

the course compiled by Colonel 

Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, 

by Ditto ditto, ......+4. cocoseoes 250 
Logarithms, Tables of, by Ditto 

DUO, cceessieeses sccideeaciwebesaues 1437 


Triconamitter, or a treatise on 


Or 
oS 
Q 


—) 
pe» 
i] 


Plane Trigonometry and Men- 
surations of Heights and Dis- 
tances, with Tables of Loga- 
rithmetic Lines, Tangents, &c. 
by DittO; so xadaiamesseosveiseseess 235 


) 
—) 
— 


Shickshamalla, a course of Mathe- 
matics, Ist volume, by Ditto,... 
Ditto, 2d volume, by Ditto, ...... 
Adikarun Bhoomittee, or Ele- 
ments of Geometry, translated 
from ditto, Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics, by Ditto,...sevv0 


WN) 
6 0) 
—) 


883 
146 


418 
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Copies remain- ; 
ing on the let | Price of each 


January 1839. Copy. 
MURATHEE. 


meee | OSS pers ee 


Bodh Kutha, translated from 

Tarrachund Dutt’s Pleasing 

Tales, by Sadasew Cassinath 

Chutray, late Native Secretary 

to the Society, ....cccccsecseeee , 

Bodh Vuchun, or Advice to 
Children in short — by 

TVICCOs Acideseveserbeevensbivemcseats 327 0 8 0 
JEsop Neeti Kutha, or ee 

Fables, by Ditto, ...ssscecceeee 740 8 0 0 
Ball Mittra, or a selection from 

Bergum’s Children’s iy 

Ist volume, by Ditto, .....060 712 8 8 0 
Ditto ditto, 2d volume, by Lieute- 

nant T. Gaisford, ....cesecesvees 
Leepeedhara, containing the Al- 

phabet, Combined Letters and 

a collection of Words from 

one to five Syllables, by Pun- 

dits inthe service of the So- 

CLELY,. seseceess osecsies se vescecssoese 


620 


1158 
Vurnmalla, or School Tables, 
according to the Lancasterian 
System of Education, by 
Ditto, ..... eccaue cements vaeseens sine 
Maharashtra Kosh, or a Mu- 
rathee Dictionary for the use . 
of the Natives, by Ditto,...... 271 !18 0 0 
Supplement to Murathee Dic- 
tionary, by Ditto, ....ccccecceses 434 2 0 0 
Punchopakhyan, secsccceecesesvere 1020 00 0 


i36 | 12 0 0 
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Copies remain. : 
ing ou the et | Price of each 


| January 1839 Copy. 
MURATHEE. 


Shalla Pudhutee, a Treatise on 
the Management of Schools 
according to  Lancasterian 
System of Education, by Major 
J. Molesworth, alate Member 
of the Committee,.....ccccccsces 244 

Shilpavidiya, or Treatise on Me- 
chanics of the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, by Mr. W.Bell, 

Murathee Bukhur, or Grant 
Duff's History of the Mara- 
thees, translated by Major D. 
Capon, ........ wdsaiescacieeeces 

Kitta, or Specimens of Bolbodh 
and Mooree Characters, ...... 

Sarah Sangraha, Pinnock’s Ca- 
techism of General Know- 
ledge, by Ball Gungadhur 
Shastree, Esq., Honorary Na- 


tive Secretary, s.cccccccscccescee 


208 


641 


434 
Mathematical Geography of the 
Library of Useful Knowledge, 
Dy Ditt0,... scvesssiecsccssececcceds 
Ball Viakrun, a little Grammar, 
by DittOy: ccscsesees-secoscsaneses 
England Deshachee Bukhur, or 
History of England, trans- 
lated by the European and 
Native Secretaries of the So- 
CICELY, seceee Cos eevee ceccccccece eee 
Ditto, 2d volume, ditto, ......... 


374 


930 


TT 
839 


o Or 
Oo °& 
ae) 
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p -sty eeeaseener eetS neenee y reer eneeereetappegeaersnsven eer gseneremneneereemrnatereegneeeeeeeeee 


Copies remain-| p.; 
ing on the Ist Price of each 


January 1839, oPy: 
MURATHEE. ee een 


Bhoogole, or Dialogues on Geo- 
graphy and Astronomy, by Mr. 
W. B. Mainwaring and Ram- 
chunder Shastree, ........ jwaseie 430 4 0 0 


Pudarth Viduan, or Conversa- 

tions on Natural Philosophy, 

by Hurry Kessowjee, a Member 

of the Translating Committee, 321 6 0 0 
Conversations on Chemistry, by 

DIO, savescseccecstnes sivtcseauencs 412 16 0 0 

Ball Ghoshtee, -.......cccccceces 48 0 6 0 
Missur Deshachee Vrittant Kut- | _ 

ha, or History of Ancient 

EGY Ptisus, sicsceedecasisaaceswesees 412 08 0 
Punchung, or Almanack, by Cap- 

tain R. Shortrede, a Member 

of the Translating Committee 

for 1836, ..occcceeee 2 cnccenecnces 95 1 0 0 
Kshtraphul Ghunphul, or Men- 

surations of Planes. and Solids, 99] 012 0 
England Deschachee Vurnun, or 

England Delineated, by Nana | 

INDPAV ERS) iwssassceahecduveveseses 952 1 0 0 
Gungadhur’s Grammar, ......... 981 010 0 
Dadoba’s Ditto,.......cececcees wiewine 6 3 0 0 
Neeti Kutha,........ Ldcoumemecueves 456 0 4 0 
Ball Oopdesh, ......scsececceeees a 987 03 0 
Ankh Leepee, or Numeration 

PRB OIESs, sesscoiscavesseeeiseieeekce 913 0 4 0 
Bhoogole Vidiyah, or little Geo- | 

GIADDY, :cicese ieavavesiccesseaesess 953 03 9 


n 
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Copies remain- 


ine onthe lat Price of each 


January 1839. Copy. 
MURATHEE. SER eee te eran ont aera 

Hurry Kessowjee’s History of 

England, ..... sca veeweNeces sees 48 3 0 0 
Atlas, containing 9 Maps, by 

Dadoba Pandoorung and Nun- | 

TA Narrayeny,.eccsecesceccecee nies 963 1 8 0 
Jagd JOty-.accerseeaereneteseers ae 195 0 4 9 
Wat Sarachi Goshta, .......eseee 195 0 3 0 
Dialogues on the means of im- 

proving the conditions of the 

People, ....ccccccscscecsscsssccccs 195 0 2 0 
The History of the Medes and 

Persians; .scciscvccsscdocseaceses 395 | 9 4 0 
Ditto of Assyrians and Babylo- 

TIAN Ss accovesaaseaskesGehceceawee ess 395 0 4 
Ditto of Athenians, .........ccsees 395 0 +4 

GOOJRATHEE. 

Adikarun Bhoomittee, or Ele- 

ments of Geometry, by Lieu- 

tenant Colonel G. Jervis, 

late Secretary of the So- 

CLELY, cccceecevccesccecs cesvascccee 163 | 8 0 0 
Gunnit, Ist part, Ist edition, - 

Ditto, ....e00. pieewcnoverewelecseues 31 2 8 0 
Ditto, Ist part, 2d edition, by 

Ditto, ....006. waseeseeus saduekoceess 184 2 4 0 
Ditto, 2d part, Ist Ditto, : | 

Ditt0jses sacecaaecetesccesscosseesss 476 2 8 0 
Kurtavya Bhoomittee, or Practi- 

cal Geometry, by Ditto, oo. 458 5 0 0 
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Copies remain- 


ing on the Ist Price of each 


January 1839. Copy. 
GOOJRATHEE. | at ee eee) 
Triconamittee, or Treatise on 
the Plane, Trigonometry and 
Mensuration of Heights and 
_ Distances, &c., by Ditto, ...... 167 20 0 
Beeja Gunnit, or Elements of 
Algebra, Ditto, .....0.0-secece ere 151 30 0 
Shicksha Malla, a course of 
Mathematics, in 2 volumes, 
by Ditto, ssscccscsececveececoeees 691 10 0 0 
Ditto, Ist volume, by Ditto, ... 119 4 8 0 
Gunnit, Translated from the 
works of Hutton and Bonny- 
castle, with Book-keeping, by 
Ditto, ...se00. ivacive Uaeae swears sek 762 4 8 0 
Vidyana Oopdesh, a Preliminary 
Treatise to theLibraryof Useful 
Knowledge, translated by Do., 263 18 0 
Bodh Vuchun, or Advice to 
Children, in short sentences, by 
Pundits in the Service of the 
Society, Ist edition, ......see 255 0 4 0 
Ditto, 2d ditto ditto,. .....cccceees 1104 08s 0 
Fables in Banyan Goojrathee, 
by Ditto, scerecscscessccccscevee 222 0 4 0 
‘Ditto in Parsee ditto, by ditto,... 1253 | 0 4 0 
Leepeedhara, or Spelling, 2d edi- 6 
tion, by Ditto, ....ceccssseccceee 977 0 8 0 
fEsop Neeti Kutha, or = | | 
Fables, by Ditto, .......seeee ‘ 384 2 0 0 
Shallapudhuttee, a Treatise on the : 
management of Schools, by Do. 806, 012 0 
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Copies remain. 
ing on the Ixt 
January 1839. Copy 


Price of each 


GOOJRATHEE. —_——__ | ——--—_—_ 


Bhoogole, or Dialogues onGeogra- 

phy and Astronomy by Ditto, 410 2 8 0 
Dodsley’s Fables, a selection 

from, by Kissen Doss Joojul- 

Cass, ceccose seGewusnees 8749 0 6 0 
Vurnmalla, or School Fables, 

according to Lancasterian 

System of Education, per set, 300 
Puncho Pakhyan,......... disegee oie 146 
Gunnit, Translated from the 

works of Hutton and Bonny- 

castle, with Book-keeping in 

IMS. 5: Ssvsedesstindes erecccccces eeee 827 
Kitta, or specimens of Gooj- 


fot 
oo ww 
Oo © 
oe © 


rathee Characters,.......secss "oe 1889 
Balmitra, or Berquin Children’s 
Friend, Ist volume, by Run- 
chore Doss, and Ghirdhurbae 
Goojrathee Inspectors,....... i 1850 
Ankh Leepee, or Numeration 
Tables, by Pundits in the 
Service of the Society, ......00. 
Atlas, containing 9 Maps, by 
Dadoba Pandoorung and Nana 
Narayen, cscscccsscesees seeueeas ; 
Ball Viakrun, or little Grammar, 
by Ditto, scesedsscsedsisasseeand , 
Bhoogoole Videyah, or little 
Geography, by Ditto, ....... ee 
Ball Oopdesh, or Advice to 
Children, by Ditto, ....sccccece 


989 0 4 0 


996 03 0 
991 0 3 0 


998 0 3 0 


SE A CERES 


996 0 0 0 
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GOOJRATHEE. 


Kshtraphul Ghunphul, or Mensu- 
ration of Plane and Solids, by 
POG cectevinnsesscsccccencsasseies 


PERSIAN. 


Unweari Sohili, .....scccccsscesesees 
Dewani Hafiz, ....ccccsccssscsscecs 
Yusoof Wa Zuleekha of Jami, 
Deis Has cisaccccanesacsa cess eseesiensenccs 
Lumsden’s Persian Grammar, 
2 VOISi ise sesacesevsecers re 
Ressaleh Tahleeluth Takfeef, . 
Table, exhibiting in one con- 
nected view the Sub- Division 
and Measures of Nouns, &c. 
Tareekhi Negaristan, .......0000 
Meerati Sekundri,........ Jecviwtvens 
Tareekhi Ferishta, in 2 volumes, 
Goolistan of Sadi,.....cccccsesccsees 


HINDOOSTANEE. 


Jamee Ool Hickayat, ......cseeee 
Gilchrist’s Oriental Linguist, ... 
Map of the Globe, .......csseeee 
Tytler’s Elements of Gens 
History, translated by Lewis 
DaCosta, Esq., Calcutta, for 
the Society, in 3 volumes, ... 
Taleem Numu, containing Mo- 
ral Sentences and Tales; Rules 
of Arithmetic; Grammatical 


Copies remain. 
ing on the Ist 
January 1839. Copy. 


Price of each 
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pn tet en hrnange Pons ee laretaeesne=nenrvamachet-nosaffusdiundraetenaeenaeeeenas ee 


HINDOOSTANEE. 


Rules; Forms of Letters; 
Deeds, &c. volume Ist, by Ma- 
homed Ibrahim Mukba, Esq. 
a Member of the Society,...... 
Ditto ditto, 2d volume, Ditto do. 


ENGLISH. 


Borradaile’s Report, in 2 vols. 
Adair’s little Grammar,  .....000- 
Nicholson’s Mathematics,  ....0.. 
Key to Ditto,....... sislnewanseuwecsess 
Prefixes and A ffixes,....ssceees peas 
Questions on the History of Eng- 

land, ..... phigai sbiebeteebetedscss 
Questions for General Examina- 

HONG, cintacisavssadeciwscseensacwons 
Little Spelling Book, ........... . 
Mill’s British India, in 6 vols. 

FUSSIOS- cadddiscieensstesueeescecas 
Gibbon’s Rome, in 8 ditto ditto, 
Grant Duff’s History of the 

Marathus, in 3 ditto, ......066 
Murray’s Grammar, in 2 vols. 
Anacharsis’ Travels, in volumes, 

with Plates, scievcccossevceceoees 
Bingley’s Useful Knowledge, in 

S VOLUMES; sissedevessecscess nesses 
Pinnock’s America, Ist part, ... 
Tables of Weights and Measures, 
Account of India,.....ccssccscceces 
Etymological Manual, .......0006 


Copies remain- 
ing on the let 
January 1839. 


— ee 


Price of each 


Copy. 
0 12 
0 12 
1I5 0 
1 0 
10 0 
4 0 
0 2 
0 95 
0 3 
0 6 
81 4 
37. 8 
18 12 
15 10 
34 6 
12 8 
0 8 
0 |] 
1 0 
0 3 
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Copies remain-| , . 
ing on the Ist Price of each 


January 1839. Copy. 


ENGLISH. —— 
Joyce’s Arithmetic, ..ccccccccceses 352 20 0 
Guy’s Geography,........ aeeeeeeae . 26 2 5 0 
Key to Joyce’s Arithmetic, ...... 24, 1 8 0 
Abercrombie on the Intellectual 
POWET, ceececcesccees esaeewscesene 17 6 6 0O 
Ditto on the Moral Feelings, .., 23 4 4 0 
Milton’s Poems, ...cccccsccccceces 17 4 2 0 
Abridgement of the History of 
England, . ssscsasesdeseseseswsscee 500 1 1 0 
Sequel to little Spelling Book, 500 08 6 
McCullock’s Grammar, .....00 : 195 |} O15 0 
Ditto Series of Lessons in Prose 
1 8 6 
SUONSKRIT. 
Colebrooke’s Grammar, .....+++s 39 5 0 0 


WN) 
NSS 
fem 
oO 
fom) 
fo) 


Forster’s Essays, .......ceccesceees 


Gungadhur’s Umercosh, ......+.. 3 6 8 0 
ARABIC. 
Futavi Humadi,  ...cccccessccceses 64 5 0 0 
Tujnees ool Loogaut, .........00 102 0 4 0 
Bailie’s Arabic Tables,  .......- , 11 1 0 0 
Lockett’s Muit Amil, ...cscccsees 20 3 0 0 
Lumsden’s Grammar, ..ccsccceese 22 10 0 O 
Muckamat ool Hureeree, .....- a 10 10 0 O 
Shumsayah, .......000. ose ncsccesens 8 100 
QPUIKNEGS;: svscdeveceeaseseciavesteuss 5 100 
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Copies remain. 
ing on the Ist 
January 1839 oPy- 


Price of each 


MURATHEE AND 
ENGLISH. 


Kennedy’s Dictionary, ......... ‘ee 


391 6 0 0 
Stevenson’s Principles of : 


od 
Oo 
S 


lish Grammar, ..c..ccccsccessces 1740 
Murray’s Grammar by Rugoba, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Map of the World in English and 


Nagree Characters, ....... wana 63 1 0 0 
Hough’s Burman Vocabulary,... 3 0 0 
Ditto ditto Dictionary,........ shee 16 5 0 0 


Taloola Khan’s Turkish Gram- 
MNAr, cocccccces eevee vecsccces @ eeccce 
Boutan Dictionary, ...... scanceess 


No. II. 


No. 1035. 


To Tue Rieut Honorasr_e 
GEORGE, EARL OF AUCKLAND, G.C.B., 


Governor General of India in Council. 


_ My Lorp, 


We have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Lordship’s Minute on Native Education 
dated Delhee, the 24th of November 1839, enclosed to our 
Secretary in a letter from Mr. Prinsep dated the 8th of 
January 1840, and also a letter from Mr. Secretary Bushby 
dated 15th July 1840, relating to the College at Delhee. 


2. In your Lordship’s Minute most of the ques- 
tions regarding the best means of promoting Educa- 
tion amongst the Natives of India are considered, and 
‘we are required to give our more immediate attention to 
the following subjects. 


I. To the employment of the funds which have been 
assigned to each Oriental Seminary exclusively on instruc- 
tion in, or in connexion with, that Seminary. 


II. To the sum that may be necessary to supply any 
deficiency, that such an employment of these funds might 
cause, in the general income at the disposal of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. 


oO 
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III. To the rendering the highest instruction efficient, 
in a certain number of Central Colleges, rather than em- 
ploying our funds in the extension of the plan of providing 
Ordinary Zillah Schools. 


1V. Tothe establishment of pecuniary Scholarships 
for Meritorious Students, by allowing, in some form 
Scholarships of that description to the Central Colleges, 
to which the best of the Zillah Scholars may be eligible. 


V. To the preparation ofa definite scheme of the 
several sets of books wanted for instruction through the 
Vernacular languages in the Seminaries of Ordinary Edu- 
cation, and by what means, and at what estimated cost, 
these books could be prepared and printed. 


VI. The other subjects of importance, to which our 
attention has also been called :—are the application of the 
funds granted to the School Society; the Local inspec- 
tion of Colleges ; the Institution of Lectures on Jurispru- 
dence, Ethics, and Political Economy ; the preparation of a 
Manual of legal instruction ; the printing of Oriental works ; 
and the proper use of the School Libraries. 


8. In order to give full effect to the spirit of your 
Lordship’s Minute, namely, that“ a principle of wise 
liberality not stinting any object which can reasonably be 
recommended, but granting a measured and discriminating 
encouragement to all, is likely to command general ac- 
quiescence, and to obliterate, it may be hoped, the recol- 
lection of the acrimony which has beenso prejudicial to 
the public weal, in the course of past proceedings.” We 
have found it necessary to enter intoa careful investigation 
of the state of all the Institutions under our charge, and we 
now proceed to state those changes which we consider 
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necessary to give full effect to the above sentiments of 
your Lordship. 


4. Thechanges which we consider necessary to place 
the Oriental Colleges which have had separate funds 
assigned to them, and the Seminaries connected with them 
in an efficient state, are as follows ; 


SANSCRIT AND HINDOO COLLEGES, 
CALCUTTA. 


5. The superintendence which these Colleges have 
enjoyed does not render it necessary to make any consi- 
derable changes in these Institutions, beyond increasing 
the Salaries of the Principal, of certain Pundits, and of 
one or two of the Masters ; and to provide the services ofa 
Lecturer on the Principles of Jurisprudence and Political 


Economy. 
SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 
Present. Proposed. 
Allow- Secretary,......... | 100 00 ; 100 00 


ance, -.. 2000 | Assistant, .........{ 50 0 0 50 00 
9 Pundits, .....00. 637 541]720 00 
Natural Philoso- 
phy Teacher,...| 80 00; 90 00 
Establishment,.... | 142 10 8 | 154 00 
Stipends, ssc 290 10 8 0 00 
Prizes, ..essecoce | 100 0 0 12 80 
Books and Con- ; 
tingencies, ......| 20 00), 20 00 
Scholarships, ...- 0 00] 328 00 


CV 


School- 
Ing, ..... 1340 


The School 


Society 
pay for 


30 Boys, 160 


Paid by the 


College 


Fund,... 415 
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HINDOO COLLEGE. 


= 


Present. Proposed. 


Ditto on Mathe- 


MALtiCS, seseceeee | BOO 
Ditto on Chemis- 
Surveying Master,| 106 
Drawing ditto, ... | 50 
13 English Mas- 


CTS, ccoserssascecee 11980 
Maulavie, ......00. | 40 
Pundits, .....060. | 60 


Establishment, ... | 353 

Books and Con- 

tingencies, ... «. 340 
Balance Stipernds, ...s... ; 170 
paid out Scholarships, ... 0 
of the House Rent for 
General Head Master,... | 120 


Fund,... 2259 | Prizes, ....scccocee | 90 


Co.’s Rs. 6229 


Principal, ......... | 550 00 | 600 00 
Lecturer on Law, 0 00; 300 00 


00] 300 00 
00; 150 00 
00, 106 00 
00 50 00 


0 0 {1995 0 0 


00; 40 00 
00 60 00 
00; 353 00 
00; 340 00 
00 0 00 
00; 328 00 
00; 120 00 
0 0 90 00 


5732 10 8 |6229 00 


CALCUTTA MADRASSA. 


6. We consider it necessary to recommend the follow- 
ing increase of the Salaries of the Moulavies and Masters 
in order to place them on an equality with those of other 
like Institutions. 
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MADRASSA—ARABIC DEPARTMENT. 


Present. Proposed. 

Allow- Secretary, ......... | 320 00 | 320 00 
ance,... 2666 | Superintendent,.. | 138 10 8 | 200 00. 
8 Moulavies,...... 687 10 8 , 790 00 

Professor of Re- : | 

gulations, ....0. 106 10 8 | 125 00 

: brainy nnn 384 21); 35 00 

Khuteeb, .......0- 21 54); 25 00 

Mowazin, ......00 16 00 16 00 

Pension, .......ee | 168 00 0 00 

Prizes, .cccccscess -| 70 OO] 12 80 

Stipends, ........./ 121 9 6 0 00 

Scholarships, 0 00] 328 00 
Establishment,... | 107 001/118 00 

Contingent 
| Charges, ..... -}| 32 00; 32 00 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT. 


Head Master, ... | 263 5 41 300 00 

2d Ditto, ..... ooee | 156 10 8 | 200 00 

3d Ditto, ..cccoces 40 00 80 00 

Bengalee Teacher,, 40 00] 40 00 

Prizes, ..ccee cooere | 25 00 12 80 

Librarian, ....seeee 10 00 20 00 

Balance Servants, esccccces 14 00 14 00 

paid from Scholarships, ... 0 00] 188 00 
General Books and Con- 

Fund,... 222] tingencies,......| 32 00 32 00 


eErceceeT Tee 


~ Co.’s Rs. 2888 2404 0 11/2888 00 
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DELHEE COLLEGE. 


7. Wehave deferred stating our sentiments on this 
important Institution in order to have the opinions of 
our President, and of Mr. Colvin, who had both carefully 
examined the state of this College, at our request. 


8. The following are the changes we propose for 
placing the Delhee Oriental College, in an efficient state ; 
and atthe same time for perpetuating the memory of its 
generous and philanthropic Benefactor, the late Nawab 
Fuzlalee Khan Itamaood Dowleh. 


I. With this view the College has been dedicated to 
him, and a slab of marble has been fixed in a conspicu- 
ous part of the College, upon which the name and munifi- 
cence of the Donor are engraved. 


II. We propose that the following 
a ae ae pecuniary Scholarships be instituted and 
Jat 40...4000 called the Scholarships of Nawab Ita- 
12400 maood Dowleh. These Scholarships will 
be in addition to those allowed to all our 

Oriental Colleges. 


III. From local enquiries we think it probable that 
the services of an able Moulavie may be procured for a 
Salary of 100 Rupees a month; and we recommend a 
second of the Shea sect, of approved respectability and 
learning, be appointed by Nawab Hamid Alee, the repre- 
sentative of the late Nawab Itamaood Dowleh. We beg 
leave also to propose the Nawab as a permanent Member 
of the Local Committee, for conducting the affairs of the 
Delhee College. 


Soe 
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IV. We propose an increased rate of allowance for 


the Arabic and Persian Teachers, so as to ensure a 


tructors, with such additions as are 


Ins 


lass of 
necessary to constitute the Delhee College, an efficient 


institution for Mahommedan learning. 


superior c 
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V. We consider it necessary to appoint a Principal 
who shall exercise a general supervision over the Mahome- 
dan College, as well as to direct the English Institution, and 
that there be one set of accounts kept for both the College 
and Institution, and that the Principal act as Secretary. 


VI. We are of opinion, after a careful examination of 
the different candidates, that Mr. Boutros, at present a 
Deputy Collector in Behar, possesses the character and 
acquirements necessary for our purpose; by his intimate 
knowledge of European Literature and Science, together 
with a competent knowledge of the Oriental Languages. 


VII. After a careful consideration of the subject we 
are of opinion that it is unnecessary to retain the services 
of Mr. Taylor; whether we think fit to recommend him 
to the favorable consideration of Government for the 
services he has rendered, will much depend on the answers 
we receive to enquiries we are now making. 


VIII. We have much pleasure in proposing Mr. J. 
Thomason, of the Civil Service, as a Gentleman peculiarly 
well qualified to superintend the Oriental Colleges of the 
North Western Provinces, and we have communicated with 
the Hon’ble the Lieut. Governor of the North Western 
Provinces on the subject, in order to give full effect to the 
Resolutions of your Lordship in Council communicated 
in Mr. Bushby’s letter dated 15th July last. 


ENGLISH COLLEGE. 
9. The changes we have to propose in this College are— 


I. The appointment of a Principal, to be connected 
with both Institutions as above stated, who shall be 
competent to instruct the Senior Classes in Literature and 
Science. 
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a more convenient situation, 


be constructed as soon as possible. 
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AGRA COLLEGE. 


10. The first subject for consideration in order to put 
this College on an efficient footing was the appointment 
of a Principal, and we recommend Mr. Middleton, of.the 
Hindoo College, for the situation. 


11. Some of the native teachers we find are considered 
unqualified to teach, from possessing a very imperfect 
knowledge of the English language ; we therefore require 
that they undergo an examination before they are ap- 
pointed to situations in the College, under the new 
arrangements. The Salaries proposed for the Masters 


and Establishment are given below. 


12. Inorder that the Sanscrit and Arabic Departments 
be put on a more efficient footing we propose the annexed 
list of Salaries; and as we believe teaching the Persian 
language will be gratefully accepted by the Mahommedan 
population, we propose that these classes be restored. 
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BENARES COLLEGE. 


18. We have not succeeded in procuring a Principal 
for this College possessed of a knowledge of the Sanscrit 
language, with the required familiarity with English Lite- 
rature and European Science. Until the services of such 
a person can be secured we propose that one of the 
Members of the Local Committee be requested to act as 
Secretary, and that the Governor General’s Agent be 
appointed visitor, and that he report periodically on the 
progress of the College. ‘These arrangements will sepa- 
rate the Sanscrit College from that subordination to Mr. 
Nicholls, the Head Master of the English Institution at 
Benares, to which objection may probably be felt. 


14. We also propose that Captain Marshall, now on 
leave at Dargeeling, be instructed by the Government to 
visit and examine into the character and acquirements of 
the Pundits at present belonging to the Benares Colleve, 
and forward to us a report on the subject; with any 
remarks on the accompanying list of Salaries which he 
may consider necessary, in order to put the College on 
the most efficient footing. We are informed that the 
restoration of the Persian classes will afford much satis- 

faction to the residents of Benares; 

aaa ‘and we propose that they be re- 

established with the Salaries stated 
in the margin. 


Total Rs. 70 0 0 


ENGLISH INSTITOTION. 


15. We find it necessary to recommend the removal 
of this Institution into the City of Benares, and to form the 


present building situated in the civil station into a Branch 
School. 


16. The different salaries of the Masters of the Insti- 
tution will not differ from those of the other Colleges, and 
with the Branch Schools. They shew a balance of 16,320 
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COLLEGE OF MOHAMMUD MOHSIN 
HOOGHLY. 


17. We have carefully examined into the condition 
of this College, in order to find out if any part of the 
expence could be diminished, so as to bring it within its in- 
come. We have made some small reductions in the 
College, but we find the income inadequate to the pur- 
pose intended; more particularly as we consider it neces- 
sary to increase the expence of the College in its other 
departments, to put it in a condition similar to our other 
institutions, with reference to the great number of Scholars 
who attend it, and to answer that call for education 
which has been so marked at Hooghly. We have lately 
introduced the pay system in this College, and we already 
collect nearly four hundred rupees a month from this 
source, which may be considered as a proof of the desire 
of the inhabitants to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of acquiring an English Education. 
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We subjoin the present and proposed salaries of 


Masters which will shew what 


18. 


Is necessary to put if in an 


effective condition. 
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APPENDIX. CXX1 


DACCA COLLEGE. 


19. Thecentral position of this city, and the size and 
progress of the School, have impressed upon us the expe- 
diency of forming it into a College, and appointing a 
Principal with the necessary Masters and Pundits. ‘This 
will involve an increased annual expence of Rs. 13,764-0-0. 
‘We at the same time beg leave to state to your Lordship 
that the increase to the salaries, and the appointment of new 
Masters will only take place when the advanced progress of 
the College may satisfy us that a higher class of Instructors 
may be employed with advantage. Every care will also 
be taken to secure the services of competent persons. 


20. We have had before us applications from different 
quarters asking us for assistance to certain established 
Schools. Among these we find that the Schools at Jaunpore 
and Burisaul are in a prosperous condition. The residents 
wish to place them, and the Local funds under our charge ; 
but we have declined the offer, as the enlargement of the 
Central Colleges and Schools now under our charge will 
alone require a large addition to our present funds. We have 
promised our assistance in occasional supplies of Books, &c. 
and in bestowing a Junior Scholarship in one of the Central 
Colleges to the most distinguished students of these Schools, 
who have afforded us a proof of sufficient capacity. 


21. For a like reason we propose the abolition of 
the Chaprah and Arrah Schools as doing little good, and 
affording little prospect of any considerable improve- 
ment: Atthe same time we propose that the School — 
Expence of Arrah ...... 100 Patna be increased in efficiency 
Hoo ee ee eis by appointing other Masters on 
Patna present Expence, 490 a liberal allowance; which will 


a 


| s09 entail on usan additional annual 
Ditto proposed Expences, 934 


Qa 


expence of Rupees 1616 a year. 
Increase .......00. 143 This arrangement will, it is 


q 
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hoped, eventually lead to Patna being formed into a 
College for the Province of Behar. 


A like desire to centralize our Schools has induced us to 
propose the abolition of the School at Hashingabad, and 
to increase the efficiency of the Schools at Jubbulpore 
and Saugor. 


22. We regret being obliged to recommend to your 
Lordship in Council the removal of Rao Kishen Rao, from 
his present appointment as Superintendent of the Saugor 
Vernacular School; in consequence of the absence of the 
necessary qualifications for instructing the Scholars in their 
more advanced studies, from the jealousy with which he is 
regarded by his countrymen, and from the fact of his having 
lost caste, followed by the loss of his authority. In conse- 
quence of his having fallen thus into discredit among his 
countrymen, and not having fulfilled those expectations 
which we at one time had formed of him, the school has 
suffered very much; and we consider his removal absolutely 
necessary for its improvement. 


23. The only other change we contemplate is the re- 
moval of the Pooree School to Cuttack, the capital of the 
district, and where an earnest desire for English education 
exists. An urgent application has been made to us by the 
Commissioner, and as the School at Pooree offers little 
prospect of improvement we beg leave to propose that the 
annual sum of rupees 2000 be allowed for the new School 
at Cuttack, beyond what was allowed to the Pooree School. 


24. The improvement of the Institutions under our 
supervision required a careful examination of the detailed 
statements of all of them, and we have had the benefit of 
the remarks of our President, who carefully examined and 
reported on each of seven Schools, and three Colleges, 
during late visit to North Western Provinces; and of 
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Mr. Colvin, who had also visited many of our Schools and 
Colleges in the Upper Provinces. 
25. From these sources we are of opinion that the 


4 Principals at 600 Re, a month, ... 28 800 sums assigned in the 
2 Professors at 500 and 300 ditto, ... 9,600 margin yearly will be 


Masters PUCTeEAKe, ....ccsecccceee 43.832 : : 

, NeW, -.cccccceccsersseeees 25,812 required for placing 
Moulavies & § Increase, ..........0000 13,406 ; 
Pundits, NW cechecss scdinoestee 13,344 our different Schools 
Ser wats, .....cccccccccsccssccsccsevccece coe 4,912 ° 
Other charges, ..... Cevceecccnens cosccesceees 765 and Colleges in that 


240.471 state of efficiency con- 
formable to the views 


of your Lordship in Council, and which we consider to be 
so necessary for the ultimate success of our measures. 


26. We expect to be able to procure the services of 
gentlemen for giving courses of Lectures in Ethics, Political 
Economy, and Jurisprudence in the Hindoo College. Our 
other Institutions are scarcely yet prepared for instruction 
in these studies. ‘To meet the expected demand for such 
superior instructors, as we expect the proposed institution 
of the scholarships will create, we have written home, and 
expect two superior young men as Professors for our 
Colleges. 


27%. In order, however, to raise up an efficient class of 
Masters in this country we proposed the appointment of ten 
youths of approved character and qualifications, to form a 
Normal Class to be attached to the Hindoo College, where 
they would be employed in teaching, under the eye of an 
experienced Master, and attend the lectures of the Pro- 
fessors during a part of the day. We trust by this means 
to be able to give them an opportunity to improve them- 
selves in general knowledge, and at the same time to 
acquire the art of teaching, which is so essential in a School 
Master. 
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This proposal will, however, it is believed, be rendered 
unnecessary in consequence of the proposed Scholarships 
affording us the prospective services of superior young- 
men ; many of whom will be ready toenter our Schools 
and Colleges, from the encouragement we shall be able to 
hold out to them of advancement. 


28. Until such young men be ready to enter into the 
duties of Masters, we propose to appoint one or more 
supernumerary Masters to the Hindoo, Hooghly, and 
eventually to other Colleges, to improve themselves in the 
higher branches of learning ; and the Superintendent of 
the Department is directed to give them instruction as to 
the manner of performing their duties as_ teachers. 
These supernumerary Masters must have undergonea 
satisfactory examination before their appointment, when 
they are required to sign an agreement to remain in the 
service of the Committee during a period of five years. 
Their salary is 60 rupees a month. Two such youths have 
been appointed to the Hindoo, and two to the Hooghly 
Colleges, and have afforded satisfaction, and promise to 
become most useful Masters. 


29. This appears tous the most simple mode of obtaining 
the services of such youths, aswe have found it impos- 
sible to retain our Scholars long enough, so as to enable 
them to pass through a course of College education ; 
but which we hope will not be the case, when the 
Scholarships are established. We are satisfied of the neces- 
sity and importance of this last named measure, and of the 
great influence it will exert on the spread of Education, and 
of its ultimate influence on the intellectual improvement 
of the inhabitants of this country. 


30. A careful enquiry has led us to believe that in our 
English Institutions, eight rupeesa month will be sufficient 
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for the Junior Scholarships ; and in order that this allow- 
ance may be rendered available, to the most meritorious 
students of the District Schools, as well as to those of the 
Central Colleges, we propose that one Junior Scholarship be 
assigned to be competed for by the pupils of each District. 
School, besides six to the Students of each Central College. 
This Scholarship will be held for four years, or under 
particular circumstances, for a longer period. 


31. These Junior Scholars, it is expected, will compete 
with other candidates for the Senior Scholarships, to whom 
it is proposed to give thirty rupees a month, for the two 
first ; to be increased to forty rupees for the four last years, 
during which they can hold them. We have proposed 
these higher allowances as deeming them indispensable in 
order to induce the holders to remain long enough at our 
Colleges, to avail themselves of the advantages which they 
afford ; and upon the decided opinion of many of those most 
competent to form a judgment, both in the Western 
Provinces and in Calcutta, on the amount necessary 
for that object, as regards students who have acquired such 
a facility in the reading and writing of English as would 
suffice to fit them for most of the ordinary employments of 
business. As a further inducement we beg leave to 
suggest that some mark of distinction or scholastic degree 
be given to those meritorious youths who have passed 
through the Senior Scholarships with credit, so as to dis- 
tinguish them in society as men of learning. 


32. We propose to attach Scholarships to the following 
Colleges : the Hindoo, and Sanscrit Colleges ; the Calcutta 
Madressa, and Institution ; the College of Mohammud 
Mohsin ; the Benares College and Institution; the Agra 
College ; and the Delhee College and Institution. 
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83. From the size of the School, the extent of popula- 
tion, and the central position of Dacca, we propose to form. 
it immediately into a Central College ; and trust also even- 
tually to be able to recommend Patna for the same distinc- 
tion. 


34. We should propose that Junior and Senior Scho- 
larships, of the same aggregate pecuniary amount, be assign- 
ed to the Oriental Schools, in which the Oriental languages 
are alone studied, and in the Central Colleges in which the 

Arabic and Sanscrit languages are 

Junior 16 Be Saaece 128 : 
Sears f 8 @ 15 sever 120 taught, in the annexed _Propor- 
__. tions. We are of opinion that 
Total Co.'s Re... 328 this distribution of pecuniary 
Scholarships will be sufficient for ensuring the object we 
have in view, to afford the necessary encouragement to the 
meritorious Students of the Oriental Institutions in acquir- 

ing a superior kind of education. 


35. We have endeavoured to assign the standard of 
attainments which shall render the pupils eligible to the 
Junior and Senior Scholarships ; fixing those for the latter 
on ahighscale. This, however, will require to be modified 
in different situations, and at different periods, and the 
Scholarship will be liable to be forfeited, ifa proper ad- 
vancement in knowledge is not exhibited at each yearly 
examination. ‘These competitions will take place annually 
before the heads of the Institution, the Local Committee 
and any other competent persons at the station. It is 
proposed that lists of questions be sent from our Office, 
which are to be answered in writing without any assistance, 
sealed in the presence of the Local Committee, and return- 
ed to our Secretary with the names of the Candidates the 
Local Authorities consider entitled to Scholarships. These 
exercises will be submitted to a Sub-Committee of our 
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body, and ‘the names of the successful Candidates forward- 
ed to the Secretary to the Local Committee of the School 
or College. 


36. We have prepared a scheme or standard of 
acquirements for awarding these Scholarships, the particu- 
lars of which we will not trouble your Lordship. Our 
object has been to ascertain: 


I. That the Scholars have an accurate knowledge of 
the Grammar of the language. 


II. An adequate knowledge of translation and com- 
position. | 


III. An accurate acquaintance with the principles of 
knowledge ; which, in the English classes, will embrace the 
leading facts of History and Geography. 


IV. The principles of Practical Arithmetic. 


V. If the Candidate is a pupil of any of the Prepara- 
tory or other Schools, he must produce a Certificate of 
good conduct from the Local Committee, or from a res- 
pectable quarter. 


VI. For the Senior Scholarships the student is expected 
to possess an accurate and graceful style of composition ; 
and secondly, an accurate general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of science and literature. Such a degree of know- 
ledge, if not extensive, must always be accurate. 
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37. It will be seen from the annexed statement that 


Probable Expence of Scholarships. at our Oriental 
Junior 98GB, cececeeee eseeee 784 ae 
Oriental) 3 Sentor x 62248 (@ 15, 720 Institutions, the 
+ XU=2t @ 20, 490 number of Scho- 
Monthly expense of Oriental, ........ccccsecees 1984 : : 
Junior 71 © 8. ..csscseseseeees 568 larships willbe 98 
Bogtiah Senior 82455 a at set Tenses a Junior and 72 


Monthly Expence of English Scholarships, 2388 Senior; and the 


— number of Scho- 


Total Monthly, ............ 4372 : 
— larships at our 
WD PAT Ys enceucecocesvecesetsieeiechees ssuneees 52464 ; ; 
Dedact the present stipends, ......... 13776 English Institu- 
Ditto Prizes, .........cc00 ciivewscexees cocee 4212 


17988 tions, inclusive 
34,476 Of Preparatory 
Schools, will be 71 Junior and 52 Senior. The annual value 
of these Scholarships will be rupees 52,464, supposing all the 
Scholarships to be filled up; but this will not be the case for 
sometimetocome. Theprobable assignment now required 
for the Scholarships will be rupees 1683, or 20,196 a year, 


Junior, ...... 71% 98=169 @ 8 1359} 676 aS given in the 
: 26= O 7ev==} 260 . 
Senior, .. . 66455 = = O16 a 347. Margin. The 


@ 15 720=4 240 sao i 
Oriental 724% = 20 480=$ 160 falling in of the 


Total Re.,......... 1683 stipends, and the 

Yearly, eccecerevece 20196 sum saved by a 
reduction in the amount of prizes will diminish the sum 
to be assigned for the Scholarships ; which may be consider- 


ed eventually to be rupees 34,476.—(See No. I.) 


38. With reference to the School Society, we called 
upon Mr. Hare for a report on its present state, including 
an account of its funds and expences. This has been fur- 
nished to us, up tothe end of the past year. Fromthisreport 
we find that although the grant of Sicca Rupees five 
hundred has been diverted from its original object, of 
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improving the indigenous schools kept by private indivi- 
duals, it has been most usefully employed in educating a 
certain number of Students in the Hindoo College; and 
in supporting a large and flourishing Preparatory School 
in the neighbourhood, which has been of much _ use to the 
Hindoo and Medical Colleges. We therefore propose to 
continue to appropriate the assignment as at present, 
while Mr. Hare is connected with the School; and that 
he be required to furnish us with periodical reports on its 
state and prospects. When Mr. Hare discontinues his 
connexion with the School the assignment may be paid 
directly to the Committee. 


39. In order to promote studious habits in those attend- 
ing our Institutions we have made arrangements to have 
periodical returns of the books in our Libraries, and a 
Register to be kept by the Master of the Class, of the de- 
gree of knowledge acquired by the Student after finishing 
each work. We propose to award to the most deserving 
Student, who has made the greatest advancement in 
general knowledge during the year, fromthe use of the 
Library books, a Gold Medal to each College, and a Silver 
Medal to each Preparatory School, at the annual 
Examination. These Medals will cost rupees one thousand 
a year; should each seminary produce Students worthy 
of such a mark of distinction. We annex copy of our 
Circular on this important subject. (No. 2 ) 


40. Webeg to inform your Lordship that we have 
enquired into the best means of compiling a Manual of 
Legal Instruction, and find there will be so much diffi- 
culty attending its proper execution, that we were pleased 
to learn that this important work has been committed to 
the care of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut. As soon as 
this useful text book is completed, we shall introduce it 
into our Colleges, where its want is much felt. 

r 
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41. In order to direct the exertions of our Masters, in 
the performance of their duties, our Secretary has drawn 
out a set of Regulations for all our Schools and Colleges, 
shewing the time tobe devoted to each study, and the 
books to be employed in each class, from the most elemen- 
tary to the highest classes in our Colleges. These Regu- 
lations are in the first place to be submitted to the Local 
Committees under us, and to Gentlemen interested in the 
cause of Education, for their remarks. We shall then 
compare and digest the whole so as to form a Code for the 
use of our Schools. 


42. In order to give full efficiency to these suggestions, 
lists of the necessaries for our Schools, and lists of the best 
English, Oriental, and Vernacular School books have 
been added to the Regulations, with the order in which 
they are tobe read, and the time to be devoted tothe 
study of each work. 


43. We propose to devote Rupees 1200 a year towards 
the publication of Oriental works, by offering to take a 
certain number of copies of any of the works used in our 
Oriental Seminaries on condition that they be edited by a 
Jearned native, with the assistance of a Committee; the 
names of whom will be inserted upon the title page of the 
work, tosecure accuracy. We also propose to write to 
Egypt for the Arabic works which have been translated 
from European Scientific works. These we propose either to 
exchange for the Oriental works in our store, or to purchase. 


44. The preparation of Vernacular Class-books has 
engaged our most serious attention; and in order to 
acquire the fullest information on the subject we have 
communicated with the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and have collected and examined the works 
provided for the Calcutta Pautsaulla and other Schools. 
We agree, however, with your Lordship that the Class- 
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books for our Schools and Colleges, should in the first 
place, be compiled in the English language, and that a Com- 
mittee of Gentlemen, consisting of European and Natives, 
should be engaged to translate the English Class-books into 
the Vernacular languages. In order to hasten the fulfilment 
of our object we have appointed a Sub-Committee of our 
body to consider the important subject, and to report to us 
the result of their enquiries. We have also invited the co- 
operation of Mr. Wilkinson at Bhopal, whose experience 
and abilities peculiarly qualify him to assist us in maturing 
a plan for your Lordship’s consideration. We shall again 
have the honor to acquaint your Lordship with the result 
of our investigations on this important part of our duty. 


45. Weare compelled with regret to bring to your 
Lordship’s notice the negligent manner in which some of 
the Members of our Local Committees perform their duties, 
which has been the cause of the want of success in some 
of our schools. It is believed that a very general feeling 
exists among the servants of Government, that such calls 
upon their time are entirely unconnected with their public 
duty. Under these circumstances we beg to solicit that 
your Lordship in Council may be pleased to intimate to 
your servants that the superintendence of the Government 
Schools placed under their care is required, and such 
superintendence should include at least monthly visits to 
the institution of the place, and attendance on, and the 
taking part in all examinations. © 


46. Asa further check upon the manner in which our 
Schools and Colleges are conducted we have already in- 
timated to your Lordship the satisfaction which the 
appointment of Mr. Thomason has afforded us, as in- 
spector of the Oriental departments of the Agra and 
Delhee Colleges. And we think that it will be of 
advantage that the Sanscrit College at Benares should 
continue to be occasionally visited by a competent Officer 
from the Presidency, with authority similar to that to be 
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delegated to Captain Marshall in the deputation which we 
have suggested in para 14 of this letter. 


47. We are also of opinion that if no other qualified 
Gentlemen can be procured, that the Principals of our 
Central Colleges be appointed to examine into the state of 
the Preparatory Schools under them, once a year; and 
that those Inspectors’ report be forwarded to the General 
Committee, through the Local Committee of the School, 
as to its state, and to suggest improvements. 


48. In conclusion we have the honor to state that we 
consider, after a careful examination of the state of all the 
Institutions under our charge, that in addition to the pre- 
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which they required to be placed, in their present advanc- 


° N. B. Half of these are paid. by Local Subscriptions. 
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ed state, to render them effective, and to answer the call of 
our native subjects to obtain a better education than the 
Scholastic Institutions of this Presidency at present afford. 
We have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD RYAN. 


W. W. BIRD. 

H. T. PRINSEP., 

A. AMOS. 

C. H. CAMERON. 

J. R. COLVIN. 

F. MILLETT. 

G. A. BUSHBY. 

F. J. HALLIDAY. 

J. C. C. SUTHERLAND. 
J. GRANT. 

R. J. H. BIRCH, 
TAHAUR JUNG. 
RUSSOMOY DUTT. 
DWARKANAUTH TAGORE. 
T. A. WISE. 


T. A. WISE, Secretary. 


Fort WILLIAM, 
The 30th October, 1840. 
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No. 1. 


List of Colleges and Schools under the General Committee of Public Instrue- 
tton, fo which it is proposed to give Scholarships. 


ENGLISH. ey 
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Circular. 
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No. 2. 


To the Secretary to the Local Committee 
of Public Instruction. — 
SiR, 
lam directed by the General Committee of 
Public Instruction to inform you that it has been brought 
to their notice that less facility of access to the works 


deposited in the Libraries is afforded to the Students of 


some of the Institutions under their charge, than is requi- 


site by the necessity of imposing such restrictions as may 


insure valuable books from being injured or lost. 


2. It is the desire of the General Committee that every 
possible encouragement should be afforded to Scholars 
to consult the Library Books, and thus be led to 
acquire a habit of study. With this view the Scholars 
should be encouraged to employ their leisure in study- 
ing instructive works at their homes. The knowledge 
thus acquired should be carefully tested by a private 
examination held by the Master of the class; and at the end 
of the year the General Committee will give a prize to the 
Scholar who is considered by the Local Committee most 
worthy of such a distinction, by the extent and accuracy of 


the information thus acquired by voluntary study. 


I am, &c. 


No. IIT. 


No. 986. 


To the General Committee of 
Public Instruction. 


> 


Hon’sxeE Sirs AND GENTLEMEN, 


Poti , I have received the directions of the Right 

Pe ) Honorable the Governor General in Council to 
acknowledge a letter of your address under date the 30th of 
October, reporting on the state of Colleges and Schools 
under your superintendence, and on the measures which you 
concur in considering requisite and expedient for the pro- 
motion of efficient education by means of these Institutions, 
in accordance with the principles and sentiments recorded 
in the Minute of the Governor General on the subject of 
Native Education, dated November 24th, 1889. 


2. His Lordship in Council has perused the present 
Report with very great interest, and satisfaction. 


3. The Governor General stated in his Minute, which 
is the foundation of the Committee’s clear and well digest- 
ed enquiry, the conclusions to which he had brought his 
mind on the subject of Education in India, with a view to 
reconciling existing differences of opinion ; and with the 
desire of bringing the Government and the Committee of 
Public Instruction to an understanding upon the measures 
which might best be adopted for the general diffusion of 
learning, due consideration being given to the fair claims, 
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and to the national and religious feelings, of each of the 
classes into which the community of this country 1s 


divided. ‘Those conclusions have, upon mature delibera- 


tion been adopted by the Government, and will form the 
basis of the measures, to which its sanction is now to be 
accorded. 


4. It was remarked in the Minute referred to, that 
the insufficiency of the funds assigned to this object was 
amongst the main causes of the difficulties which had been 
experienced. Reference was made to the willingness 
which had been expressed by the authorities at home, to 
make considerable sacrifices for the attainment of the end 
in view, and it was anticipated with confidence that an 
extended and discriminating encouragement to all the 
most important of our Establishments for the diffusion of 
instruction and knowledge, would meet with the acquies- 
cence ofall. . 


5. Your address is not only satisfactory as one of 
concurrent sentiment: it bears also in its whole compo- 
sition convincing evidence that the topics referred to 
the Committee have been considered in the spirit which 
the Government had anxiously desired should exist 
upon this object, and the Government of India has 
before it, without reference to controversial questions, in a 
clear and practicable shape, a scheme for the improvement 
of our English and Oriental Schools, upon the principles 
which were proposed for the Committee's consideration. 


6. The Committee seem to have fully adopted the 
proposition, that the ancient Seminaries of Oriental 
learning, should be amply maintained so long as the 
community may desire to take advantage of them, and that 
the funds assigned to each Seminary should, under present 
circumstances, be exclusively employed in instruction in, 

s 
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or in connection with, that Seminary ; and for giving in 
these institutions a prominent encouragement to Oriental 
learning. 


You have further recommended greatly improved 
establishments and increases of Salary, at most of the 
Colleges, with appointments of Principals, and new 
Professors at some of them ; and you have warmly adopted 
the proposition for the institution of Scholarships at the 
Hindoo, Sanscrit, and Madressa Colleges at Calcutta, and 
at the English and Oriental Colleges at Hooghly, Benares, 
Agra, and Delhi, and presently at Dacca, and eventually 
perhaps at Patna. 


%. The consideration of improvement of the existing 
Village Schools has been, as was indeed recommended by 
his Lordship, for the present postponed—and the primary 
advantage is mainly pursued of making efficient the highest 
system of instruction in our Central Colleges, with the 
further object of connecting the Zillah Schools with those 
Colleges and of attaching Scholarships to them, to which 
the best of the Zillah Students should be eligible, and by 
which a stimulus may be given to the ablest amongst them- 


8. The Governor General in Council observes upon 
the distribution of Scholarships in paragraph 30 of the 
Committee’s Report, that it is proposed to assign one 
of the junior Scholarships of the Central College to 
each of the Zillah Schools, and besides this six junior 
Scholarships to the pupils of each Central College. 
But it seems that no provision is made for throwing open 
any one of these Scholarships to Students who have been 
otherwise educated than at one of the Government 
Schools, and his Lordship in Council is not satisfied 
that this arrangement is the best that can be made. He 
thinks that it would be of advantage to the general 
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interests of education, if for some of the proposed junior 
Scholarships a free competition were invited, such as 
would operate as an extended encouragement to merit 
and give a stimulus to emulation, and be a just and useful 
test of the efficiency of the Government Establishments. 
His Lordship in Council earnestly desires the Committee 
to reconsider this point. 


9. The Summary appended to the Report of the Com- 
mittee comes to the conclusion, that to put our Schools 
and Colleges upon the footing proposed, an annual in- 
creased expenditure of not less than 1,49,740 Rs. will 
ultimately be required, and at an earlier period though 
only in gradual proportions of Rs. 1,11,835-8. 


10. The calculations of expense in the Governor Ge- 
neral’s former Minute referred only to the cost of restor- 
ing the appropriations of the Oriental Colleges, and not 
to all the further plans of improvement which this Report 
embraces. But after a careful review of the particulars of 
the estimates, His Lordship in Council sees reason to be 
satisfied, that they have been prepared with every practica- 
ble regard to economy. He holds the institution of 
Scholarships to be absolutely essential to the whole 
scheme of improvement, and considering that their dis- 
tribution may best be left to the experience and judgment 
of the Committee, he is willing to give his sanction to the 
scale which has been recommended, being of opinion that 
the total amount is not greater than the object properly 
requires. 


11. The Committee have decided upon giving fewer 
Scholarships in number, though higher in average, while 
not greater in total amount, to the English than to the 
Oriental Colleges upon the ground that from the facility 
with which a young man of fair attainment and promise in 
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European accomplishment, can find remunerative employ- 
ment in official and commercial establishments a high 
stipend is absolutely necessary to retain himin the prose- 
cution of a more advanced than the common rate of study, 
and that such is not the case with Oriental acquirements. 
This may probably be necessary at present, and His. Lord- 
ship in Council acquiesces in the proposition of the Com- 
mittee. But the state of our Indian society is daily 
undergoing change, and the scheme is always open to 
' prospective correction. 


12. The extra Scholarships given to the Delhee Mad- 
rissa are due to it in justice, and are not of heavy amount 
—but some hesitation is felt in regard to the items provid- 
ing at much expense for the appointment of Principals 
and new Professors, and for increased charges on account 
of Masters and Establishments. The Governor General 
in Council is well aware of the necessity which exists for 
improved superintendence over nearly every one of our 
Colleges in the Mofussil, but the difficulty has heretofore 
been thought to consist rather in procuring any where 
highly qualified agents in this country, than in the amount 
of salary which might be allotted to the offices of Prin- 
cipal and School-master. At the same time the exclusive 
employment of the time of the Principal in the duties of 
instruction and superintendence at the Colleges is, doubt- 
less, as the Governor General’s own observation has satis- 
fied him, most important to the efficiency of all our lead- 
ing institutions, and no question can well be raised on 
the propriety of the recommendations which are submitted, 
founded upon this principle. The Committee write with 
confidence of their ability to engage in India, or to bring 
from England, persons highly qualified ; and His Lordship 
in Council would only enjoin you to be most cautious in 
making these appointments, and to bear in mind that it 
would be better that they should for a time be left open, or 
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remain.upon their present footing than that they be un- 
worthy, or even otherwise than eminently filled. The 
Governor General in Council on this subject, to which he 
attaches great importance, places full reliance on the Com- 
mittee, and he has every reason to think highly of ine 
Gentlemen named for Agra and for Delhee. 


13. Assuming that, at the cost proposed, all the 
ends in view can be attained, the last question is 
whether these ends are of such importance as to — 
justify the Government in incurring the annual charge 
required of rather more than one lakh of Rupees 
immediately, and eventually of nearly one lakh and a half. 


The Governor General in Council is of opinion that 
they are so. The establishment of a sound, liberal and 
comprehensive system of national educatign in India is 
indispensable to the maintenance of good will amongst the 
various religious sections of the community, and indispen- 
sable also to the advancement of India in improvement and 
good government. It is. not in the quality of our 
administration, at least in its higher parts, that we 
are most faulty—but it is in its quantity, and in the 
absence of those qualifications in our Secondary Officers 
of Justice and Revenue, which command. respect and 
confidence—and give a just claim to promotion to more 
responsible employments, and this deficiency cannot be 
supplied otherwise than by such institutions as those which 
the Committee have had under review, and in which not 
only are morals and knowledge to be taught, but in which 
also a well directed emulation is to be promoted, and even 
in early life a just valuation of public character. 


14. The first ambition of our Students will, no doubt, 
be, thatof gaining through these Schools admission to 
official appointments anda rise by gradation from the — 
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Zillah to the Central College, and from the Scholarship to 
Revenue Offices, or to the subordinate Judicial Branch. 
But if the scheme be successful, as the Governor General in 
Council trusts and earnestly desires that it may be, it should 
have afar wider, and though slow in operation, a most 
beneficial effect upon the social condition of this country. 


15. Not to speculate upon the results which might 
follow its adoption, His Lordship in Council esteems the 
measure to be one of such infinite importance, that, not- 
withstanding the very considerable increase of expence 
which it involves, he is yet willing to authorise that in- 
crease, for the purpose of laying foundation of a scheme of 
amelioration, from which results so beneficial may reason- 
ably be expected. He is aware that in the feeling which 
leads him to adopt this resolution, he will have the cordial 
concurrence and support of the Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors, by whose expressed wishes and opinion he has 
mainly sought to guide himself in the general views on 
which his measures in respect to public education have 
been founded. 


16. The Governor General in Council will accordingly 
be prepared eventually to meet the requisitions of the Com- 
mittee for assigning to them additional sums to the extent 
_ specified in paragraph 9 of this letter for the purpose of 
' carrying into effect the augmentations and alterations of 
system recommended in their Report, and the Committee 
are requested now and at convenient intervals, to submit a 
Statement of the sums actually required by them for their 
monthly expenditure—when the necessary Orders will be 
issued accordingly to the Financial Officers on the subject. 


17. Iam directed now to reply to the details of your 
letter of the 30th of October on which the observations and 
orders of the Government may be called for. 
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18. These additions pro- 

Para, 5. Committee’s Report éate bh leto theS i 

Sanscrit and Hindoo Colleges, POS€d to be madeto the oanscri 
Calcutta, ; 

Para. 6, Calcutta Madressa. and Hindoo Colleges, and to 

the Madressa of Calcutta are 


approved and sanctioned. 


Paras. 7 and 8 of ditto Delhee 19. The changes proposed 
wolete: to be made in the Oriental 
College at Delhee have already received the general confir- 
mation of the Governor General in Council, as communi- 
cated to you in my letter of the 15th of July last. 


20. The Governor General 

Pee ae VI, para.8, in Council is pleased to ap- 

prove the Committee’s nomi- 

nation of Mr. Boutros to be Principal of the Delhee Ori- 

ental College and English Institution, to instruct the senior 

Classes of the latter in Literature and Science, and to act 
as Secretary to the Local Committee. 


21. His Lordship ia Council 
concurs also in the opinion of the 
Committee that it will be unnecessary to retain the services 
of Mr. Taylor in connection with Education at Delhee. 


Clause VII. 


22. The Committee have named 
a fully competent and most eligible - 
Officer in Mr. J. Thomason to superintendent the Oriental 
Colleges of the North Western Provinces, and His 
Lordship in Council trusts that the Hon’ble the Lieutenant — 
Governor will be able to acquiesce in the application of 
the Committee for the deputation of that gentleman to give 
full effect at the Delhee Oriental College to the Resolu- 
tions conveyed to the Committee in my letter before refer- 
red to respecting the reformation of this College. 


Clause VIII. 
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23. Itis proposed that the English 
Institution be removed to a more con- 
venient situation, and the necessary building be constructed 
as soon as possible—the proposition is approved. 


Clause III. para 9. 


24. The Governor Gene- 
ral in Council authorizes the 
appointment of Mr. Middleton, of the Hindoo College, to 
the situation of Principal ofthe Agra College, and concurs 
in the Committee’s intention to require the Native 
Teachers to undergo an examination before they are ap- 


pointed to situations in the College under the new ar- 
rangement. 


Paras. 10and11 Agra College. 


In respect to all appointments of Principals and 
Teachers, His Lordship in Council enjoins as strict and 
constant attention to the caution and conditions stated in 
para. 12 of this letter. 


25. Agreeably tothe principles on which 
the Committee of Public Instruction are pro- 
ceeding, the restoration of the Persian Classes at the Agra 
College is sanctioned, it being understood that teaching 
in the Persian Language at the College will be acceptable 
to the Mahomedan population, and that the Classes will 
be sufficiently well attended to justify the expense. 


Para. | l. 


Paras, 13 and 14 Benares 26. The Governor Gene- 
College. ral in Council for the reason 
assigned in para. 13 of your Report sanction the separa- 
tion of Mr. Nicholls, the Head Master of the English 
Institution at Benares, from the Sanscrit College; and 
there can be no objection to the duties of Secretary to the 
‘Local Committee being performed by one of the Mem- 
bers until a Principal can be procured possessed of a 
knowledge of the Sanscrit Language, and with the 
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requisite attainments in English Literature and European 
Science, for that office. 


27. The Committee’s sugeestion that the Lieutenant 
Governor’s Agent at Benares be appointed visitor of the 
Sanscrit College, and that he be required to report, upon 
the examinations conducted by competent persons, to the 
General Committee of Public Instruction periodically on 
the progress of this College, is considered judicious; and 
a communication to that effect will be made to that Officer 
through the Agra Government. 


28. Captain Marshall will be desired to visit the Be- 
nares College for the purpose of examining into the cha- 
racter and acquirements of the present Pundits, and to 
report respecting them, as well as the existing scale of 
their salaries with reference to the thorough efficiency of 
the educational Establishment in the Oriental Depart- 
ment that is contemplated by the Committee, and 
His Lordship in Council would suggest that one of 
the most qualified and experienced teachers connect- 
ed with the Sanscrit College of Calcutta should be 
associated with him for the purpose. In the spirit of 
these proceedings His Lordship in Council adopts 
the recommendation of the Committee to restore the 
Persian Classes in deference to the feeling of the residents 
of Benares described in the 14th paragraph of your 
Report in favor of Persian tuition, and the salaries of 
50 Rupees for a Moulvee and 20 Rupees for an Assistant, 
are, accordingly, sanctioned. 


29. The removal of the English 


zante 1D: Institution into the City of Benares 


English Institution. 
and the appropriation of the present 


building situated in the Civil Station to a branch School 
will, doubtless, be attended with advantageous conse- 
guences. 


cxlvi APPENDIX, 
ee 80. The intentions of Com- 
College Se as mittee respecting changes in the 
College at Hooghly, founded by 
the endowment of Hajee Mohammad Mohsin, require no 
particular remarks, ‘The introduction of the pay system 
in this Institution is satisfactory, and the income from the 
pay Students evinces the desire of the inhabitants in and 
about Hooghly to benefit by an English education. 


81. His Lordship in Council fully 
admits the claims of the City of Dacca to 
a College Institution, with the appoint- 
ments and complement of Teachers on that scale; and 
there is no hesitation, under the assurance of the Com- 
mittee, “that the increase to these salaries and the 
appointment of new Masters will only take place when 
the advanced progress of the College may satisfy the 
Committee that a higher Class of Instructors may be 
employed with advantage,” and that * every care will also 


Para. 19. 
Dacca College. 


be taken to secure the services of competent persons,” 
in sanctioning the formation of the existing School into 
a College, and the attendant increase of Rs. 13,764 to 
the annual expense. 


e 


32. The aid which the Com- 
Monthly. ee mittee propose to afford to the 
Agnus 2222 tps. ool a? dannpere' and. Hare 
saul is reasonable: and the in- 
crease to the Patna School by the appointment of other 
Masters on a more liberal allowance, the Schools at 
Chaprah and Arrah which are doing little good, and not 
promising any considerable improvement being at the 
same time abolished, is a proper experiment, with 
a view eventually of forming the Patna School intoa 
Provincial College. 
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33. The Committee have no doubt upon good grounds 
determined to discontinue their School at Hossingabad, 
and, with the means that will thus be set free, to increase 
the efficiency of the Schools of Jubbulpore and Saugor. 
The removal of Rao Kishen Rao, 
from the appointment of Superinten- 
dent of Saugor Vernacular Schools seems to be unavoid- 


able under the circumstances stated in para. 22 of your 
letter. 


Para. 22, 


34. Thetransfer of the Pooree School, 
with an addition of about 2000 Rupees 
(annually) to Cuttack; where, it is stated that an earnest 
desire will be found for English education, has the appro- 
bation and the sanction of the Government. 


Para. 283. 


Paras. 24t0 87. 39 Ihave in a preceding paragraph 
Scholarsbips. communicated the observations of His 
Lordship in Council respecting the Committee’s Plan of 
Scholarships. The terms and the tests of qualification 
for these distinctions suggested by the Committee in paras. 
24 to 37 of their letter, appear generally well adapted to 
the attainment of the most beneficial results. 


36. It is recommended in para. 31 of your letter as a 
further encouragement, that some mark of distinction or 
scholastic degree be conferred on those meritorious youths 
who have passed through the Senior Scholarships with 
credit, so as to distinguish them in society as men of 
learning. This proposition may be reserved for consi- 
deration hereafter when its practical adoption may appear 
to be desirable with reference to the circumstances and 
feelings of Indian society. 


37. The Governor General in Coun- 
Para. 38. Sis anc : a 
School Society, cil will not disturb the appropriation of 
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the allowance of 500 Rs. monthly drawn from Govern- 
ment on account of the School Society, when Mr. Hare 
continues to be connected with the Preparatory School 
near the Hindoo College, to the maintenance of which it 
is principally applied. Mr. Hare will be required by the 
Ccmmittee to make periodical reports on the state and 
prospects of the Preparatory School, and when his con- 
nection with it ceases the disbursement will come more 
directly under the supervision of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, to whom the assignment, as you suggest, 
will then be transferred. 


Para. 39. 38. The award of Gold and Silver 
Library Reading. Medals for knowledge acquired in the 
Libraries of the Colleges and Schools by voluntary study, 
referred to in para. 39 of the Committee’s Report will 
have a good effect, and the suggestion is entirely ap- 


proved. 


39. These paragraphs do 

Para. 40. Manual of Legal Ins- jot call for any present re- 

truction. . ‘ : 

» 41, Regulations for the marks from His Lordship in 

Govt. Institutions. 2 : 

42. Necessaries for the Council, further than that I am 
Schools. : . j 

43. Oriental, Works. directed to express his ap- 

» 44. weet Class probation of the Committee’s 

OKS., 

Proceedings therein reported, 

and to observe that he awaits with anxiety the further 

report of the Committee with regard to the preparation of 


a complete series of Vernacular Class- Books. 


40. The Governor Gene- 
Para. 45. i . 
Duties of the Members of ral in Council will notify to 
Local Committees. 
the servants of the Govern- 
ment in the Provinces, to whom the General Committee 
looks for the Local Superintendence of the Colleges and 
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Schools, that an earnest and prominent attention is ex- 
pected from them to their duties as Members of the Local 
Committee of Education, including at least monthly visits 
in due relation to the Institution of the place, and their 
attendance on, and their taking a part in, all examinations. 


a irs 41. Looking to Mr. Secre- 

Inspectors of Schools and tary Thomason, for a general 
er Superintendence in the North 
Western Provinces of the Oriental Colleges at Delhee 
and Agra, with which Officer the General Committee will 
maintain such direct communication as may seem desira- 
ble, without imposing too much correspondence upon him. 
His Lordship in Council willbe ready to provide for a 
similar Superintendence of the Benares Sanscrit College 
by the occasional deputation of a competent Gentleman 
for the purposes stated in paras. 14 and 46 of the Com- 
mittee’s letter when it shall appear advisable and a quali- 
fied Inspector shall be available. The General Committee 
will keep this proposition in view, and request the atten- 
tion of the Government to the subject on suitable occasions. 


42. The Principals of the 

Para. 47. C ] C i b 
The Principals of the Col- entra olleses May be ap- 
Jeges to visit and report on the j = 
Paice ns pointed by the General Com 
mittee to examine the Prepa- 
ratory or Zillah Schools of the Provinces to which they 
belong at convenient times, and on these visits of inspection 
they will report to the General Committee through the 


Local Committee of the School. 


43. Iamdirected in conclusion to express the warm 
acknowledgments of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council to the Honorable President and 
the Members of the General Committee of Public 
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Instruction, for the valuable review of the existing Col- 
legiate and Scholastic Establishments of this Presidency, 
and for the new scheme of organization presented in the 
several important suggestions above noticed. 


44. His Lordship in Council is of opinion that it will 
be advantageous to print your Report of the 30th Octo- 
ber with the documents necessary for its elucidation, and 
the present orders of the Government in reply. The 
Committee are requested to undertake the printing of the 
Papers, and to forward 50 copies to this Department. 

I have the honor to be, 
Hon’ble Sirs and Gentlemen, 


Your most obedient Servant, 


(Signed) G. A. BUSHBY, 
Secy. to the Govt. of Indta. 


CounciL CHAMBER, 
The \6th December, 1840. 


No. IV. 


Copy of a Despatch from the Honorable the 
Court of Directors, dated the 20th January 
1841, on the subject of Native Education. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 
No. 1 or 184]. 
Our Governor GENERAL OF INDIA IN CoUNCIL. 


-l. WwW 
India Public Letter dat. _ F 2° } e now reply i the 
ed 30th Sept., No. Letters of the dates noted in the 


= amar te 8. margin, which relate to the general 
18th Jan., No, 3, 1837. : j ; 
Leer arrangements respecting Nativ, 


Ist March, No. 5. 1887. [ducation. 
P. 101 to 107. 
12th Feb., No. 5, 1838, 
P. 34 


19th Noy., No. 36, 1988, 2 It will be our endeavor to 

6th March, Nu. 5, 1839. ee r 

12th Oct., No. 33. express (Out “Opimons ane orde s 

Gov. Genl.’s Lr.,dated_ upon this important subject in the 
13th Dec., No. 2, 1839. : : 

briefest possible terms, purposely 

abstaining from any examination into the controversy to 


which it gave rise. 


3. In reference not only to the desire which has been 
manifested by numerous and respectable bodies of both 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, but also to more general 
considerations, it is our firm conviction that the Funds 
assigned to each Native College or Oriental Seminary, 
should be employed exclusively on instruction in, or in 
connexion with, that College or Seminary, giving a 
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decided preference within those Institutions to the promo- 
tion, in the first instance, of perfect efficiency in Oriental 
instruction. | 


4. Wehave already sanctioned the disbursement of 
6,000 Rupees a year, through the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for the expense of printing the most esteemed 
works in the literature of the Mohammedans and Hin- 
doos, and we authorize you to give such further en- 
couragement as you may think desirable, to similar works, 
or to translations into the Native Languages, or to any 
works designed for educational purposes. 


5, Itis our opinion that a just consideration for the 
circumstances of the Students requires that Scholarships 
should be attached to the Oriental Seminaries in propor- 
tion to their endowments, such Scholarships to be invari- 
ably bestowed as rewards for merit, and to last fora 
sufficient term to enable the Student to acquire the high- 
est attainments of which the collegiate course admits, but 
the continuance of them for any part of the term, to be 
always dependent upon continued industry and good 
conduct, and we direct you to instruct the Committee of 
Public Instruction to act upon this principle. 


6. We consider it essential that the Native Colleges 
should be placed under European Superintendance of 
the most respectable description, both as to station and 
attainments. 


7 Itisby no means our intention that the arrange- 
ment now authorized for restoring to its original object 
the Funds appropriated to each Oriental Institution, 
should interrupt the measures in progress for the dissemi- 
nation of European knowledge, whether by translations 
mto the Vernacular tongues, or, by means of the English 
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language. On the contrary we cordially subscribe to one 
of the principal declarations of the Resolution of 7th 
March 1835, that “it should be the great object of the 
‘* British Government to promote European Science and 
‘* Literature amongst the Natives of India,” and have no 
hesitation in sanctioning it, as a general principle for 
the conduct of our Indian Governments. 


8. Weare aware that the opinions which we have 
now expressed, favorable on the one hand to the appli- 
cation of the Funds belonging tothe Native Colleges or 
Seminaries, for Oriental instruction in the first instance, 
and, on the other hand to the diffusion of European 
instruction, involve an increase of expense to the State. 
To this we are prepared to submit, concurring as we 
must doin the opinion which our Governor General has 
expressed of the insufficiency of the funds hitherto allotted 
to the purposes of public instruction in India. You have 
therefore our authority to make up any deficiency in the 
income now at the disposal of the General Committee 
which may be occasioned by restoring the allowances of 
the several Oriental Colleges to the purposes for which 
they were originally made. 


9. We forbear at present from expressing an opinion 
regarding the most efficient mode of communicating and 
disseminating European knowledge. Experience indeed 
does not yet warrant the adoption of any exclusive sys- 
tem. We wish a fair trial to be given to the experiment 
of engrafting European knowledge on the studies of the 
existing learned classes, encouraged as it will be by 
giving to the Seminaries in which those studies are pro- 
secuted, the aid of able and efficient European Superin- 
tendance. Atthe same time we authorize you to give all 
suitable encouragement to translations of European works 
into the Vernacular languages, and also to provide for the 

u 
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compilation of a proper series of Vernacular class-books 
according to the plan which Lord Auckland has proposed. 


10. Lord Auckland’s suggestion to connect the Pro- 
vincial Schools with a Central College, so that the 
ablest Scholars of the former may be transferred to 
the latter, for the purpose of securing superior instruc- 
tion, seems very judicious, and we shall be prepar- 
ed to sanction the grant of a sufficient number of 
Scholarships for that purpose. We also entirely concur 
in His Lordship’s proposal to render the highest instruc- 
tion efficient in a certain number of Central Colleges, in 
preference to extending the means of inferior instruction, 


by adding to the number of Ordinary Zillah Schools. 


11. You will have observed from this despatch that we 
very generally concur in the view taken by our Governor 
General of this interesting and important subject. The 
remarks of His Lordship upon the reference made to him 
of Mr. Adam’s propositions will be noticed in a separate 
letter, as well a variety of details which at different times 
you have communicated to us regarding Native Education. 


We are, &c., 


(Sd.) W. B, BAYLEY. (Sd.) F. WARDEN. 
» GEORGE LYALL. » J. THORNHILL. 
» H. LINDSAY. » RUSSELL ELLICE. 
» JOHN SHEPHERD. » J. L. LUSHINGTON. 
» W.H. SYKES. » HENRY WILLOCK. 
» P. VANS AGNEW. » A. GALLOWAY. 
» J. P. MUSPRATT. 

Lonpon, 
20th January, eit 


(True Copy,) 
G. A. BUSHBY, 
Secy. to Govt. of India. 
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No. V. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HONOR- 
ABLE THE PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 


Fort WitiiaM, 12TH Avucust. 


Government having resolved, in the General Depart- 
ment, to sanction the formation of a Secondary School in 
connection with the Medical College of Calcutta for the 
instruction of Native Doctors for the Military and Civil 
branches of the Service, the following rules relating to 
admission to the School and to the terms of service which 
have been established by the Hon’ble the President in 
Council are published for general information, and will 
take effect from the Ist of October 1839. 


Ist. The School will be thrown open for the admis- 
sion of any persons desirous of acquiring Medical know- 
ledge, as well as for the instruction of those who enter the 
institution under the engagements and terms of service 
hereinafter specified. 


2d. To the first of these classes of persons the subjoin- 
ed rules do not apply, it being understood that such per- 
sons resort to the Institution in order to qualify them- 
selves for eventually undertaking private practice in the 
Medical profession. 
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3d. The class of students intended for the subordinate 
Medical Service under Government is to consist of not 
more than fifty persons, admissible on the Ist of October 
1839, and in the following and every subsequent year res- 
pectively twenty additional pupils are to be admitted. 


Ath. The qualification required of these students at 
the time of admission is that they shall be abletoread and 
write the Hindoostanee language, in the Devanagree or 
Persian character, their capability being certified by any 
interpreter toa Native Regiment, and further ascertained by 
examination before the Examiners of the College of Fort 
William—on receipt of the Reports of the Examiners, the 
Council of the Medical College will select such as possess 
the best certificates restricting admission to the numbers of 
students above specified. 


5th. Hindoos and Mahommedans are equally admissible 
when duly qualified on the sole condition that they be of 
respectable character. Where qualifications are equal, a 
preference will be shown to the sons or near relatives of 
Native Officers, and other respectable persons in the ser- 
vice of Government. Candidates from the provinces of 
Assam and Arrakan will be specially considered. 


6th. The students are to be regularly enlisted as Sol- 
diers, and to be subject to the Articles of War for the Go- 
vernment of the Native Army. 


%th. Students are admissible into the Institution at 
from 16 to 22 years of age, and upon their admission they 
are to enter into an engagement to serve the Government 
as Native Doctors, as vacancies may occur, for a period of 
not less than seven years from the time of their leaving 
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the Institution in that capacity, unless prevented serving 
that period by physical inability proved before a Medical 
Committee and certified accordingly. After a service of 
seven years they may demand their discharge in time of 
peace. 


Sth. From the date of admission into the Institution 
the students will receive diet money, at the public charge, 
at the rate of (5) Five Company’s Rupees each per men- 
sem, to be continued to them during the period of their 
abode at the Institution, and to be drawn in Monthly Ab- 
stract by the Secretary to the Medical College. 


9th. It will at all times be in the power of the Council 
of the Medical College to discharge any individual stu- 
dent on being satisfied that from dullness, idleness, negli- 
gence, or misconduct he is not likely to profit by the 
instruction given at the Institution, or to become properly 
qualified for the exercise of the duties for which he is 
designed. 


10th. The students will be required before they obtain 
admission into the service as Native Doctors to pass an 
examination before the Professors of the Medical College, 
upon whose report of their qualification for the public 
service made through the College Council to the Medical 
Board, the students will be appointed to the situation of 
Native Doctors on the occurrence of vacancies in the 
same manner as Native Doctors have hitherto been 
appointed. 


With. The pay of Native Doctors on appointment to 
the service is fixed at (20) Twenty Company’s Rupees a 
month in Garrison or at a Civil Station, and (25) Twenty- 
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five Company’s Rupees a month in the field of which 
sums (5) Five Rupees are to be considered as batta and 
deducted when on leave of absence from Corps and 
Stations. 


12th. Although the engacement of Native Doctors to 
serve in that capacity does not extend beyond seven years, 
yet in the event of such individual continuing to serve, his 
allowances will after seven years be advanced to (25) 
‘Twenty-five Company’s Rupees in Garrison or at a Civil 
Station, and (30) Thirty Rupees in the Field, provided the 
Medical Officer under whom such Native Doctors may be 
serving at the time grant a certificate that the general cha- 
racter and professional conduct of the individual deserve 
this indulgence. ‘The certificate to be countersigned by 
the Superintending Surgeon of the Division or Circle. 


13th. Pensions will be granted to Native Doctors at 
the following rates, and under the conditions of service 
therein specified. 


A Native Doctor who from wounds or injuries received 
on service shall become no longer fit to serve, will be 
entitled at any period less than fifteen years to an invalid 
pension of twelve rupees per mensem—after fifteen years to 
one-half of his field pay if in the Military and of his 
Garrison pay if in the Civil branch of the service,—after 
twenty-two years to the whole of his pay, provided that 
in every case the inability of a Native Doctor to serve, as 
occasioned by wounds or injuries so received, be duly 
certified by the usual Medical Committee for invaliding. 


14th. A Native Doctor if invalided under ordinary 
circumstances of inability to perform his duties, will be 
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entitled at the expiration of fifteen years to a pensionary 
provision of Ten Rupees per mensem, and after twenty- 
two years to one-half of his Field or Garrison pay agreea- 
bly to the branch of the service in which he is employed. 


15th. Native Doctors attached to Civil Stations are 
liable to serve with the Army when so directed in General 
Orders, or the same advantages in every respect will 
thereupon be extended to them when thus serving as to 
Native Doctors attached to Corps. 


The foregoing rules are applicable only to those Native 
Doctors who may be educated at the Secondary School of 
the Calcutta Medical College. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE RIGHT HON’BLE 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA IN 
COUNCIL. 


Fort WiiiramM, 20TH January, 184]. 


No. 20 of 1841.—The Right Hon’ble the Governor 
General of India in Council having been pleased to re- 
solve that the Secondary School established in connection 
with the Medical College of Calcutta, for the education of 
Native Doctors, shall be placed under the control of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, that Committee 
is accordingly vested with direct control over the School, 
in all matters of education, superintendence and disci- 
pline ; and the powers confided to the Council of the 
Medical College, in General Orders No. 136, dated 12th 
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of Aucust 1839, will henceforward be exercised in 
subordination to the General Committee of Public In- 
struction. 


(Signed) J. STUART, Lt.-Col, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
Military Department, 


clxi 
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No. VI. 
1839-40. 
ESSAY ON MORAL COURAGE. 


Written without assistance by Dyal Chund Rye, a Student 
of the \st Class Eiindoo College. 


By moral courage, I mean that virtue of our constitu- 
tion, which enables us to bear all the evils of life, witha 
most becoming fortitude, which inspires us with a noble 
resolution to surmount the difficulties and dangers which 
may lie in the way of some great scheme, or favourite pro- 
ject, and from which we expect to derive some positive 
definite good. It is this which exalts a man above his 
circumstances, fortune, and condition ; and in fact raises 
him above himself. Toa man possessed of moral courage, 
obstacles never appear insuperable, and when they do, he 
braves them, and by a strenuous exertion of his faculties, 
finds little difficulty to overcome them. Moral courage is 
always productive of good, physical courage seldom, nay it 
is rather productive of evil; physical courage les to 
hazards, moral courage tries to conquer them; a mere 
physical courage is brutal, rash, and inconsiderate ; moral 
courage is noble, calm, and deliberate. The one precipi- 
tates us into dangers; the other shields and makes us 
superior to them :—The one brutalises the mind, the 
other dignifies it: The former is delighted with the pain 
and miseries of others, it triumphs over their weaknesses, 
and when to manifest itself, it will not scruple to take their 
life. The latter is pleased, and is ever ready to undertake 
actions which conduce to the general happiness and wel- 
fare of society. Let him be surrounded by prejudice, by 

z 
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error, by superstition, and a host of enemies who are 
always ready to oppose his measures, and to inveigh against 
him as their deadliest foe. Will their exclamations and 
aspersions induce him to lay down his projects? Will he 
hesitate, stop, and desist ? No; unintimidiated by menaces, 
and firm in his resolution, he carries on his bold and great 
design. He is made the subject of derision; he is perse- 
cuted ; but nothing can deter him from his purposes. He 
hears not their cavils and minds not their petty insults. 
To confirm what I have said above, I need not go any 
where else for an illustration, for our own country will 
furnish us with a noble instance of magnanimity and 
moral heroism. Need I inform my readers, that I allude 
to that extraordinary man who has done so much honour 
to our country ; whose memory is still venerated by his 
enlightened countrymen,—I mean the late Rammohun 
Roy. Actuated by motives truly philanthropic, and 
offended at the errors and superstitions of his deluded 
fellow subjects, this great man attempted changes and re- 
formations, which inflamed those for whose good he 
Jaboured, with the highest resentment and indignation. . 
He knew what he was doing. He regarded not the scoffs, 
animadversions, and abuses, which ignorance and super- 
stition heaped upon his head. He answered them only 
with indifference. He wisely thought that one day, though 
late, they will find reason to repent of their conduct, and 
be sensible of his good intentions. This is true heroism. 
This is moral courage. 


I do not think it necessary for me to point out any more 
instances than the one to which I have already adverted. 
A reference to history will give us the names of many a 
man, which it will be tedious to enlarge upon. It will 
hold forth before our eyes such names as a Socrates, a 
Regulas, a Cincinnatus, a Luther, and many other per- 
‘sonages both of ancient and modern times. 
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- Again, in the present state of our existence, moral 
courage is of the highest importance, and of the most 
absolute necessity for the good conduct of life. 


In a world, where poverty, ill-fortune, and a thousand 
other distresses and privations, every day fall to the lot 
of man, it is of the utmost consequence to possess some 
degree of moral courage, for our happiness does in a 
great measure depend on it. Poverty has damped the 
energies, and depressed the efforts of many a man, but 
if he were possessed of moral courage, he would try to 
rise above the condition in which Providence has placed 
him.- He will look upon wealth and indigence, as form- 
ing no material difference among men, and will justly 
think with Pope.—— 


‘¢That worth makes the man, 
The want of it, the fellow.” 


By such reflections as these, he is taught to exult in the 
midst of poverty, and to glorify the Creator for all the 
good which he is permitted to enjoy. He regards the 
condition of others as not much superior to his own. He 
never repines, never murmurs against the Ordination of 
Providence, but is rather thankful for it. He justly 
thinks that indigence is no obstacle to the performance of 
great, good, and virtuous actions. To promote the hap- 
piness and welfare of his fellow creatures, to undertake 
enterprizes calculated, in an eminent degree, to benefit the 
public, to cultivate his intellectual faculties. He is thank- 
ful for all, even for his penury. 


There are many other circumstances in life in which 
moral courage is essentially necessary. When we are 
sick, or when it pleases God to visit us with disease or 
pain, we require some moral heroism to triumph over 
them, to know in them the hand of Providence, and to 
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bear them with a becoming fortitude. To face the abuses 
of the world, ‘‘to hear the oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man’s contumely, and the insolence of office,” requires also 
some degree of moral courage, without which we will 
grow peevish and fretful, and destroy that equilibrium of 
mind, which is so indispensably requisite to our happiness. 


Again, when we are deprived of a tender father, of a 
beloved mother, a dear sister, or the friends of our bosom, 
—when we hear that our commercial fleets sent to the 
different parts of the world, were all at once swallowed up 
by the ocean,—when we are told that our stock has failed, 
or our estate has run to ruin,—when we hear that our 
house has been plundered, and property taken—when, in 
the end, we are apprised that our children are killed, and 
our family dispersed, all, all this to hear and bear with 
composure is true heroism and magnanimity of soul. 


No. VII. 


No. 920. 


To tHe Ricut Hon’sie 
Tue EARL OF AUCKLAND, G.C. B,, ~ 


Governor General of India in Council. 


Fort Wiiuiam, 16TH Marcu, 1841. 


My Lorp, 


: In compliance with your Lordship’s in- 
structions conveyed tous by Mr. G. A. Bushby, Secretary 
to the Government of India in the General Department, 
in a dispatch, No. 785, dated the 16th October last, we 
have now the honor to submit, for your Lordship’s infor- 
mation, the Dispensary Returns for the half year ending 
the 3lst January last. 


2nd. Weare happy in being able to report an increas- 
ing desire, on the part of the native community, to obtain 
Medical aid, and in proportion as the purposes of the 
Dispensaries become known, their advantages will be 
more and more appreciated. 


3d. The reports of the different Superintendents bear 
creditable testimony to the zeal and acquirements of the 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons; but, as almost all of them are 
natives of Bengal, and consequently strangers both in 
point of customs and language to the people of the 
Western Provinces, among whom many of them are ap- 
pointed to labour, sometime must be allowed for the 
softening down of mutual prejudices. 
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4th. Your Lordship will probably again remark the 
large number of cases returned ‘ceased to attend,” or 
‘‘ result unknown ;” but this we consider altogether inse- 
parable from Dispensary practice, especially where natives 
are concerned, for such is their apathy, that even when the 
result is favorable, they cannot be prevailed onto make it 
known. As the Dispensaries increase in usefulness, and 
people apply for assistance from remote distances, this 
uncertainty as to the event must of necessity increase. 


5th. Some of the Superintendents have reported 
having turned their attention to the introduction of Coun- 
try Medicines—for improvements, however, in this depart- 
ment, we must look to the Sub-Assistant Surgeons, when 
they shall have enjoyed longer opportunity for observa- 
tion; and we will hold out every encouragement to them 
to communicate the results of their observations. With 
reference, however, to their present youth and inexperi- 
ence, this subject requires much caution. 


6th. Weare happy to observe that, with the exception 
of Dacca and Benares, where Cholera prevailed, there has 
been a complete exemption from epidemic disease. Some 
operations, both capital and minor, have been performed, 
but neither do the Surgical nor the Medical cases seem to 
possess any remarkable degree of interest. 


With regard to the separate reports, your Lordship will 
observe a want of uniformity in point of form, as well as a 
paucity of statements drawn up by the Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geons themselves. Time, however, and experience, will 
obviate both these deficiencies. In the meantime we beg 
to bring to your Lordship’s notice the Agra Report, and 
still more the Patna one, which. last shows a degree of 
practical acumen which, we think, reflects great credit 
upon its author Ram Eshur Awustee. 
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Dacca—Dr. Wilson, in temporary charge. Number 
of In-patients 23 ;—of these 16 were cured, 2 were reliev- 
ed, 1 was incurable, and 3 died ;—daily average 2}.—No. 
of Out-patients 2005, of which 1693 are said to have been 
cured and 92 died ;—daily average 47. There does not 
appear to have been any increase to the number of pati- 
ents applying for assistance during the half year now under 
review. Cholera raged with great violence during the 
months of November and December, and it is sup- 
posed that two-thirds of those attacked were carried off 
by it. A Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Nobin Chunder Paul, 
has now been appointed to this Dispensary. 


Cuitraconc—Assistant Surgeon J. Duncan; Sub-As- 
sistant Surgeon Rajkisto Chatterjee. Both these officers had 
just joined the station, and Mr. Duncan reports that, from 
the imperfect state of the records, he has been unable to 
give a satisfactory report. The number relieved however, 
during the four months previous to February, appears 
to have been very considerable, and Mr. Duncan is of 
opinion that the utility of the Institution is rapidly 
extending. 


Poorer Dispensary and Pitcrim HosritaLt—Assistant 
Surgeon Cumberland. . A Native Doctor educated at the 
late Medical Institution, has hitherto performed the 
duties of Sub-Assistant Surgeon. Of his services Dr. 
Cumberland reports favorably, and also of the growing 
utility of the Institution, which is principally had recourse 
to by Pilgrims. 


During the last six months 418 cases were admitted, 
principally fevers, bowel complaints, and ulcers of various 
kinds—of these 74 were cured and 180 remained under 
treatment—a Sub- Assistant Surgeon, Neelmoney Dutt, has 
now been appointed to the Hospital. . 
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MoorsHEDABAD—Assistant Surgeon A. Kean; Sub-As- 
sistant Surgeon Punchanun Sreemony. This Dispensary 
was only established in July last, and considerable difficulty 
was experienced in procuring a building adequate to the 
purposes required. That difficulty, however, has now 
been got over, and the Institution is in full operation for 
Out-patients, but no In-patients appear to have been 
received. Of the former, the number of applicants were 
1391—principally fevers, rheumatism, and bowel com- 
plaints—of which 509 were discharged cured, and 406 
were relieved. The average daily attendance was 133. 
Mr. Kean speaks favorably of the Sub- Assistant Surgeon ; 
but here, as elsewhere, he meets with much opposition from 
the Hukeems. No capital operations were performed— 
some Country Medicines, such as Kala Dana and Kut 
Kelija, have been introduced into use. 


Patna—S. Davis, Esq. Assistant Surgeon; Ram Eshur 
Awustee in charce—House Patients 60,—of which 44 were 
cured—7 absconded and 5 died—average daily number of 
sick 8.—Of Out-patients there were 5492, of which 3320 
were cured and 1803 ceased to attend—average daily 
number of sick 306. We beg leave to forward the Native 
Doctor’s report of the Institution and also Mr. Marshall’s 
letter which accompanied the former, and altogether we 
consider Ram Eshur Awustee’s conduct so praiseworthy, 
and his acquirements so: superior, that we again beg to 
report our recommendation for the higher grade of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon, as suggested in our despatch No. 823, 
dated 26th March last. 


Benares City Hosprrat & Secrote Dispensany—Dr. 
D. Butter ; Sub- Assistant Surgeon Ishun Chunder Gungoli. 
Number of In-patients 167—of these 98 were cured, 3 were 
relieved, 6 absconded and 38 died—daily average 26.— 
Number of Out-patients 3833, of which 2237 are said to 
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have been cured and 41 died—daily average 131.— 
Cholera prevailed to a great extent in the early part 
of the hot season and was extremely fatal, but in other 
respects the district enjoyed a greater immunity from 
disease, than it did the previous year. Dr. Butter reports 
satisfactorily of the Sub- Assistant Surgeon, and he expects 
peculiar advantage from his services in introducing indi- 
genous remedies, and in the preparation of Chemical articles. 
. Dr. B. cannot yet report that Ishur Chunder has established 
himself in remunerating practice among the natives, nor 
has he trusted him with difficult operations;—but all 
common operations he performs perfectly well and intends 
undertaking the first amputation that may be required. 

Two Apprentices have been attached to the Secrole Dis- 
pensary during 1837 and 1839, respectively. The elder, 
_ Jhammar, is a steady lad, but the younger, Bhandie Doss, 
gives some trouble. 


ALLAHABAD—Surgeon W. Beattie ; Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon Shumachurn Dutt. Number of In-patients 116— 
of which were cured 90 and 22 died—daily average  . 
Number of Out-patients 2762, of which 1622 were cured— 
daily average 


. No epidemic disease has prevailed dur- 
ing the last four months. Dr. Beattie expresses his appro- 
bation of the conduct and acquirements of the Sub-Assis- 
tant Surgeon. What he is said to require is a little more 
careful continued instruction in what bears upon the prac- 
tical part of his profession. During the period, however, 
under review, he has performed successfully the following 
operations, with the exception of two for cataract: 


1 of Amputation below the knee. 
1 of the Penis. 

6 for Cataract. 

8 for Fistula in Ano. 

1 for Fistula in Pereneo. 


y 
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8 Paracentisis Abdominis. 
8 for Ectropian. 
2 for the removal of Encysted tumours. 


CawnroreE Dispensary—Assistant Surgeon J. McRae; 
Sub- Assistant Surgeon Ramnarain Doss. Number of In- 
patients 251, of which 173 were cured, 2 were relieved, 
11 absconded and 41 died—daily average 29. Number of 
Out-patients 1433, of which 1146 were said to be cured— 
daily average 73. 

At Cawnpore, the Dispensary and Relief Society’s Hos- 
pitalare amalgamated, which accounts for the great number 
of Llouse Patients—allowance however for 8 in-door Pa- 
tients only being made at the Government Dispensaries. 
All the rest of the expense is borne by the Relief So- 
ciety. No epidemics have prevailed in this district dur- 
ing the period under review. Native Medicines have 
been employed as much as possible, such as Madar, Kala 
Dana, Hemp, &c. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon who 
joined in July last, has given the Superintendent much 
satisfaction. 

He is active and zealous, and is able to perform amputa- 
tions, and the more ordinary operations of Surgery—a little 
more experience being necessary to give him the requisite 
degree of confidence to undertake the more delicate. ‘The 
three Apprentices are lads of good caste and good family. 
They are attentive to their duties and in a few years many 
be employed as Native Doctors in Native Infantry and Jail 
Hospitals. 

BareEi_ty Disrpensary—Dr. J. Duncan; Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon Jodub Chunder Set. Number of House Patients 
40, of which 19 were cured, 2 were relieved, 2 were no better, 
8 absconded and 6 vied—monthly average 64. ‘The num- 
ber of Out-patients were 3062, of which 1965 were cured, 
745 absconded, and 20 died—monthly average 510. No 
epidemic has appeared nor has any thing remarkable 
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occurred with regard to the appearance of common dis- 
eases. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon who arrived in the 
end of July, is intelligent and attentive, and promises to be 
a great acquisition to the Institution. He appears to have 
excited the jealousy of the Hakeems, who do all in their 
power to thwart him, but prudence on his part and time 
will no doubt overcome their opposition. 

Deu Dispensary—Dr. A. Ross; Sub-Assistant Sur- 
geon, Mr. R. Henning. Number of in-patients 27, of which 
17 were cured and 4 died. Number of Out-patients 1939, 


of which 1495 were cured, and in 384 cases the result was 
unknown. 


The Sub-Assistant Surgeon is reported to continue at- 
tentive to his duties, and the usefulness of the Institution 
goes on increasing. Three Apprentices, two of them 
Hindoos and one Mussulman, have been added to the 
Establishment. Some operations have been performed, 
but it does not appear that any of them were executed by 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeon. 

Acra Dispensary—Assistant Surgeon J. Balfour; Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon Umachurn Sett. Number of House 
Patients 10, of which 4 were cured, 4 absconded and I 
died. Number of Out-patients 3490 ;—ceased to attend 
or result unknown 3186—average daily number of appli- 
cants 307. Agra has been reported comparatively healthy 
and free from any epidemic disease. The utility of the 
Dispensary is encreasing and laying more hold on the es- 
timation of the natives. Mr. Balfour expresses himself 
and apparently with much reason, in terms of unqualified 
approbation, of the zeal and attainments of the Sub-Assis- 
tant Surgeon. He appears to have operated on upwards of 
20 cases of cataract, and besides minor operations, has per- 
formed amputation five times, viz. a leg, a hand, a fore-arm, 
a great-toe, and a penis, the Sub-Assistant has also been 
zealously and successfully engaged in introducing Country 
Medicines. Mr. Balfour has forwarded some interesting 
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extracts from Omachund’s reports. We hope soon to 
receive similar reports from all the Sub- Assistant Surgeons. 


We have, &c., 
(Signed) T. SMITH, 
lst Member Medical Board. 
‘i C. CAMPBELL, 
2d Member Medical Board. 
<i T. TWEEDIE, 
8d Member Medical Board. 


Several of the passed students have not entered the 
Government service, and are employed as follows : 

Dwarkanath Goopto has established himself in exten- 
sive practise in Calcutta, and besides is head partner in a 
well conducted and flourishing Apothecary’s establishment. 

Ramcoomar Dutt and Gobindchunder Goopto have also 
successfully established themselves as Practitioners and 
Apothecaries in Calcutta. 

These establishments are calculated to prove of great 
public benefit by reducing the cost of the drugs used in 
the practise of medicine to the means of the large classes 
of the community who, from the consideration of economy, 
were hitherto compelled to use the cheap nostrums and 
poisons of the Bazar. 

Gopall Krishna Gooptu having lately returned in ill 
health from Assam, is now out of employment. 

Nobinchunder Mookerjie is employed by the Assam 
Tea Company on a salary of 150 rupees per mensem. 

Sibchunder Kurmokar and Navakrishna Gooptu are se- 
verally employed as teachers in the Secondary School, and 
have given the greatest satisfaction to the College Council. 

Nobinchunder Mittre, in charge of the College out-door 
Dispensary, has already more than once received high 
testimonials for his zeal, skill, and diligence, and he con- 
tinues to merit the approbation of the Council for the 
admirable manner in which he discharges his duties. 
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Employment of the Students who have left the 


Government Schools and 


Colleges. 


No. EMPLOYMENT. 


83 | English Teachers, 
33 | Arabic Teachers, 
133 | Persian Teachers, 
50 | Sanscrit Teachers, . 
20 | Bengalee Teachers,............ seenneoes 
4: | Hindee Teachers, ........ ove earceke 
5 \ Urdu Teachers, ............ccccecccoees 
2 | Superintendents of Abkaree,...... ae 
23 | Deputy Collectors, ...... 
7 | Sudder Ameens, 
18 | Munsiffs, ...... 
10 | Zillah Pundits, 
Moulavies,  ........cceeeeececeee 
2 | Assistant Secretaries, ..........000. ere 
1 | Ditto, ........... 
102 | Dewans and Baniana, 
Oo) INA ZOCTS; hes av ubscasaseweeseuvenest ceebiis 
20 | Native Doctors, .......ccccceees awed 
3 | Apothecaries, ........ SadvawsasWeeaseves 
57 | Assistant Surveyors, .....cccessecseeee 
V70 | Writers, .........00- besacevawervequeseaus 
Gl | Merchants, ........ccccececcccees 
128 | Vakeels, ........ sivenecwew aces 
25 | Sub- Assistant Surgeons,. eaters Wee neus 
16 | Record Keepers, ....... 
425 | Miscellaneous, ...... 
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No. IX. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


UNDER THE 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 
oF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 


FORT WILLIAM. 


LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


1. The Colleges and Schools at a distance from Cal- 
cutta are superintended by Local Committees, subject to 
the control of the General Committee.* 


2. The Local Committees are composed of European 
and Native Residents, who are appointed by Government 
at the recommendation of the General Committee. Each 
Local Committee appoints a Secretary from its own 
number; but where there is a Collegiate Institution, the 
Principal is Secretary ex-officio. 


3. The Funds of each Institution are placed in the 
hands of the Secretary, subject to the general supervision 
of the Local Committee. These consist of Donations, 
Subscriptions, and pay for the tuition of the youths. 
The Accounts are made up every month in the Form A 


* The Institutions at Calcutta and Hooghly are under the direct su- 
perintendence of Sub-Committees of the General Committee. 
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of the Appendix, and the Balance is drawn from or remit- 
ted to the General Conimittee. 


4, The Local Committees shall meet once a month 
for the despatch of business, and oftener if necessary. 


5. The principal* duties of the Local Committees are: 


Ist. To carry into effect the orders of the General 
Committee. 


2d. To regulate and control the Principals and 
Masters. But their appointment and removal rest with 
the General Committee. 


3d. To suggest improvements and correct abuses. 
4th. Toencourage Local Subscriptions and. Donations. 


5th. To visit the College or School during the month, 
and insert in a book, prepared for the purpose, a Memo- 
randum of the classes examined at each visit, and their 
opinion of the state of the Institution, and of any changes 
they may consider necessary for its improvement. This 
book shall be inspected by the Principal and Masters, 
and shall be laid before the Meetings of the Local Com- 
mittee, and forwarded annually in original for the 
information of the General Committee. The Memoranda 
shall embrace the state both of the English and Vernacu- 
lar Classes.+ 


6th. To admit and expel the pupils of the Institution, 
subject to Rules 39 and 47. 


® More minute details of their duties will be found under other beads. 


t The duty of visitation may be discharged by the Members of the 
Local Committee in rotation, according to the Government Orders of the 
6th January, 1841, 
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7th. To superintend and assist at all Examinations for 
prizes, scholarships, &c. 


8th. To receive applications for leave of absence from 
the Principals, Professors, and Masters, and to comply 
with the same as they may deem expedient; but when 
for more than one month, the application must be submit- 
ted by the Local to the General Committee, with their 
remarks, which must include the manner in which the 
duties of the applicant are to be performed during his 
absence, and the salary to be allowed him. In urgent 
cases of sickness, not admitting of delay, the Local Com- 
mittee may grant two months’ leave, reporting to the 
General Committee, and forwarding a sick certificate 
according to Form B of the Appendix. 


9th. To forward the Half-yearly Reports required 
from the Principals and Head Masters by Rules 13 and 
28, with their remarks thereon. 


10th. To forward Half-yearly Indents of Books and 
Stationary, in the Form C of the Appendix. 


llth. To forward Annual Reports of the state of the 
buildings. 


6. No alterations are to be allowed in the Establish- 
ments, nor in the Principles and Rules prescribed by the 
General Committee, without their previous sanction. 


PRINCIPALS OF COLLEGES. 


7. The Principal has the general charge of the En- 
glish and Oriental Colleges to which he is appointed, and 
of the Branch Schools connected therewith, under the 
direction and control of the Local Committee. 
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8. Hl shall not be concerned in any trade, traffic, or 
business, but shall devote his whole time and attention 
to the duties for which he is engaged by the General 
Committee. 


9. He shall conform to and obey all such orders and 
directions ashe shall receive from the General or Local 
Committee: all orders and directions of the General 
Committee being communicated to him through the 
Local Committee. 


10. He is responsible to the Local Committee for the 
maintenance of order and regularity in the Institutions 
under his charge. 


11. He exercises a general control and authority over 
all the Masters, and shall submit monthly to the Local 
Committee the Register required by Rule 18, with his 
observations on the same. 


12. He shall to the best of his ability instruct in such 
branches of learning as shall be prescribed the youths who 
may be placed under him for that purpose. 


13. He shall furnish to the Local Committee Half- 
yearly Reports of the state and progress of the several 


classes in the Institutions placed under him, in the Form 
D of the Appendix. 


14, He shall appoint and remove the servants attached 
to the Institutions under his superintendence. 


HEAD MASTERS OF COLLEGES. 
Head Masters of Senior and Junior Departments. 


15, The Head Master of each Department is under 
the immediate orders and control of the Principal. 
z 
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16. He shall instruct such classes as the Principal, 
under the direction of the Local Committee, shall ap- 
point. 


17. He shall exercise a general supervision over the 
Masters, and the course of instruction in the classes of 
_ his Department, under the orders of the Principal. 


18. He shall keep a Daily Register of the attendance 
of the Masters of his Department in the Form E of the 
Appendix, to be submitted daily to the Principal. 


19. He shall report to the Principal any misconduct 
of the Masters. 


MASTERS OF COLLEGES. 
Masters of Seniur and Junior Departments. 


20. Each Master is responsible for the conduct and 
progress of his class; and superintends the Assistant 
Masters of the Sections of which it is composed. 


HEAD MASTERS OF SCHOOLS. 


21. The Head Master has the general charge of the 
School to which he is appointed, under the direction and 
control of the Local Committee. 


22. He shall conform to and obey all such orders and 
directions as he shall receive from the General or Local 
Committee: all orders and directions of the General 


Committee being communicated to him through the Lo- 
cal Committee. 
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- 23. He is responsible to the Local Committee for the 
maintenance of order and regularity in the School under 
his charge. 


24, He exercises a general control and authority over 
the Masters. | 


25. He shall instruct such classes as the Local Com- 
mittee shall appoint. 


. 26. He shall keep a Daily Register of the attendance 
of the Masters in the Form E of the Appendix, to be 
submitted to the Local Committee at their Monthly Meet- 
ing, with his observations on the same. ~ 


- 2%. He shall report to the Local Committee any mis- 
conduct of the Masters. 


: 28. He shall furnish to the Local Committee Half- 
yearly Reports of the state and progress of the several 
classes of the School, in the Form D of the Appendix. 


29, He shall appoint and remove the servants attach- 
ed to the School. 


MASTERS OF SCHOOLS. 


30. Each Master is responsible for the conduct and 
progress of his class ; and superintends the Assistant Mas- 
ters of the Sections of which it is composed. 


BRANCH SCHOOLS. 


31. Head Masters of Branch Schools shall be guided 
by the same rules as Head Masters of Colleges. 
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32. Masters of Branch Schools shall be guided by 


the same rules as Masters of Colleges. 


33. None of the scholars shall be employed in the 
- work of instruction. 


ADMISSION OF SCHOLARS. 


84. Scholars are to be admitted at the Monthly Meet- 
ings of the Local Committees. 


35. Principals of Colleges and Head Masters of 
Schools and Branch Schools may admit scholars pro- 
. visionally, subject to the approval of the Local Committee 
at their next Monthly Meeting. 


36. Persons of all religious opinions and castes are 
admissible to the Colleges and Schools, except to the 
Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Sanscrit Colleges at Cal- 
cutta, and the Sanscrit College at Benares. 


87. No boy whose age exceeds eight years shall be 
admitted, unless he can read correctly and with a good 
pronunciation the 2d Number of the English Reader of 
the School Book Society. 


33. No boy whose age exceeds twelve years shall be ad- 
mitted unless he can read, parse, and explain any passage 
in the 5th Number of the English Reader of the School 
Book Society. He must also know the simple rules of 
Arithmetic; the form of the Earth, its great divisions, 
and their sub-divisions into countries; the names of the 
capitals and principal cities of each country, and of the 
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principal mountains and rivers. He must be able to 
translate correctly from Bengallee or Hindustani into 
English, and from English into Bengalee or Hindustani, 
any passage from the 5th Number of the English Reader. 


39. No boy shall be admitted whose age exceeds sixteen, 
without the express sanction of the General Committee. 


40. Parents who have the means will be expected to 
pay for the tuition of their children, according to such 
rates as the Local Committee may prescribe. 


41. Parents shall provide for their children class- 
books, slates, &c.; but in cases of inability it is at the 
discretion of the Local Committee to supply them at re- 
duced prices, or temporarily on loan. 


42, A General Register of the Scholars shall be kept 
by the Principal or Head Master of the College or 
School, respectively, in the Form F of the Appendix. 


DISCIPLINE. 


43. The College or School shall be open every day, 
except Sundays and authorized holidays, for six hours, 
one of which shall be devoted to recreation. There shall 
be one half-holiday in each week. 


44, The following Christian holidays shall be allowed 
in all the Institutions : 


Christmas Day. 
New Year’s Day. 
Gvod Friday. 
Sundays. 
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The number of Native holidays shall be arranged from: 
time to time by the Local Committees in communication 
with the General Committee. 


45. <A Register of the daily attendance of the Scholars 
shall be kept by the Master of each class in the Form G 
of the Appendix, and shall be submitted daily to the Prin- 
cipal of the College or to the Head Master of the School. 


46. The Principal or Head Master shall submit such 
Register monthly to the Local Committee, who have 
power to expel any scholar whose irregularity of attendance 
or misconduct may deserve such punishment. 


47. Noscholar once expelled shall be admitted again 
into any of the Institutions without the previous sanction 
of the General Committee. 


48. The Masters are strictly enjoined to attend to the 
personal cleanliness of the scholars, and to check any 
practices inconsistent with propriety, such as the use of 
improper language, eating and drinking in the School, or 
any other disorderly conduct. 


49, Corporal punishment is not permitted. 


50. Parents are to be held responsible for class-books, 
slates, &c., belonging to the Committee, when lost or injur- 
ed by the scholars. 


51. Registers of class-books, slates, &c. belonging 
to the Committee shall be kept by the Masters in the 
Form H of the Appendix, and submitted to the Princi- 
pal or Head Master; and the Masters are held responsible 
for the preservation of such bopks, slates, &c. 


mel 
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52. The Library is intended for the use of all persons 
belonging to the Institution. 


53. The Libraries at the Colleges shall be placed 
under the charge of a Librarian appointed by the Local 
Committee who shall enter into an engagement according 
to the Form I of the Appendix. 

54. Tbe Libraries at the Schools shall be placed under 
the charge of the Head Master. 


55. The Libraries in Colleges shall be open from 9 
to 6 o’clock every day, Sundays excepted. 


56. The Libraries in Schools shall be open every day 
during the School hours. 


57. ‘The Scholars shall be allowed the freest access to 
the Library compatible with their attendance in School. 


58. All persons belonging to the Institution shall be 
allowed to take home books under the following restr ice 
tions : 


Ist. No more than one volume shall be issued at the 
same time to the same person; which volume shall be 
returned before a second is delivered. 


9d. A duodecimo volume shall not be kept longer 
than a week; an octavo than a fortnight; a quarto than a 
month. 


3d. Books taken out of the Library by one person 
must not be transferred, but returned to the Library. 
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59. Books of reference, such as Dictionaries, Ency- 
clopedias, Atlasses, &c. shall not be taken home without 
the special permission of the Principal or Head Master, 
respectively. 


60. A Register of the Books taken out shall be kept 
by the person in charge of the Library in the Form J of 
the Appendix, and shall be submitted monthly for the 
inspection of, the Local Committee. 


61. Any person losing or damaging a volume shall 
pay its value, or replace it with a similar book ; and when 
it belongs to a set, unless he can replace it, he shall pay 
the value of the set. 


62. Any person having a book in his possession shall 
return it to the Library at any time on the requisition of 
the Principal or Head Master, respectively. 


63. The Local Committee may allow persons not 
belonging to the Institution to have access to the books in 
the Library, or take books home, subject to the above rules. 


64. There shall be annual examinations of the Libra- 
ries by the Local Committees, for which purpose all books 
shall be called in; and the Local Committees after such 
examinations shall report to the General Committee the 
state of the Libraries in the Form K of the Appendix. 


COURSE OF STUDY TO BE PORSUED IN THE 
ENGLISH COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.* 


COLLEGES. 


65. The Colleges are divided into two Departments, 
the Junior or Elementary, and the Senior. Each Depart- 


¢ The course of study to be pursued in the Oriental lustitutions is 
under consideration, and will appear hereafter. 
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ment is composed of four classes, the studies of which are 
graduated. When the pupils of any class are too nume- 
rous for one Master ‘it is subdivided into sections. No 
class or section of aclass shall in the Junior Department 
consist of more than forty Scholars, or in the Senior 
Department of more than thirty. 


Junior DEPARTMENT, 


66. Two-thirds of the School time to be devoted to the 
Enslish, and one-third to the Vernacular studies. 


67. The following is the course of English study assign- 
ed to each class :* 


Ath Class. 


Cards of letters, syllables, and words. 
Cards of easy sentences. 


English Reader, No. I. 
Cards of figures. 


3d Class. 


English Reader, Nos. I. and IT. 
Elements of Arithmetic (Chamier’s.) 
Elements of Geography (Clift’s.) 
Writing on Slates. 


2nd Class. 


English Reader, Nos. II., III. and I'V. 


_ Elements of Grammar ( Woollaston’s.) 


© The Books specified throughout the series, both for the Junior and 
Senior Departments, are given as those at present available, and with the 
intention ratber of exhibiting the studies to be pursued in each Class, than 
as the books that upon further enquiry and experience may be found best 
adapted for instruction. 


a 2 
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Arithmetic—the four simple and compound rules. | 

Geography by reference to Globes and Maps. (Geo- 
graphical Primer—Chambers’s Educational Course.) 

Lessons on objects. 

Writing. 


Ist Class. 
English Reader, Nos. IV. and V. 


Azimehur Reader. 

Biography (Chambers’s Educational Course.) 

Poetical Reader, No. II. (Gay’s Fables.) 

Grammar (M’Culloch’s ) 

Arithmetic—Fractions, Vulgar and Decimal, Proportion, 
Involution and Evolution. 

Geography by reference to Globes and Maps, and 
preparation of Maps. 

Lessons on objects. 

Writing from dictation. 

Translation from Vernacular into English. 


Senior DEPARTMENT. 


68. One hour of the School time to be devoted to the 
Vernacular, and the remaining time to the English studies. 


69. The following is the course of English study 
assigned to each class.* 


4th Class. 


Exercises in Syntax and Prosody (Lennie’s or McCul- 
loch’s.) 

English Reader, No. V. 

Malkin's History of Greece. 

Poetical Reader, No. IIT. 

Algebra—to Simple Equations (Flall’s.) 


* See Note to Rule 67. 
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Use of the Terrestrial Globe. 


Physical Geography, (Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge ) 


Drawing, (First Book of Drawing—Chambers’s Edu- 


cational Course.) 


Translation from the Veinaculat into English. 
English Composition. 


od Class. 


Exercises in Syntax and Prosody. 

English Reader Nos. V. and VI. 

Malkin’s History of Greece. 

History of Rome from Lardner’s Encyclopedia. 

Hume’s History of England. 

Richardson’s Poetical Selections. 

Algebra, (Hall’s). ‘ 

First 4 Books of Euclid. (Plane Geometry by Bell— 
Chambers’s Educational Course.) 


Physical Geography, (Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge.) | 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, (Do.—and Introduc- 
tion to the Sciences—Mechanics—Hydrostatics, Hydrau- 
lics and Pneumatics—Chambers’s Educational Course.) 

Projection of Maps. 7 

Drawing, (Second Book of Drawing—Chambers’s Edu- 
cational Course. 

Translation from the V isiceint into English. 

English Composition. 


2d Class. 


English Reader, No. VI. 
‘Hume’s History of England. 
Marshman’s History of India. 
Russell’s Modern Europe. 
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Richardson’s Poetical Selections. 

Algebra, (Hall’s and Hind’s.) 

Geometry. 

Plane Trigonometry and Conic Sections, (Bell’s—. . 
Chambers’s Educational Course.) 

Natural Philosophy, (Hershell’s Preliminary Dis- 
course.) 3 

Drawing. 

Perspective. 

Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. 

Practical Surveying. 

Translation from the Vernacular into English. 

English Composition. 


Ist Class. 


Hume’s History.of England, with Smollett’s Continu- 
ation. 

Russell’s Modern Europe. 

Robertson’s India. 

Bacon’s Essays. 

Smith’s Moral Sentiments. 

Richardson’s Poetical Selections. 

Algebra. 

Integral and Differential Calculus. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

Astronomy, (Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge and Hershell). 

Mechanics, Fiydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Optics. 

Drawing. 

Perspective. , 

Mechanical and Architectural Drawing. 

Practical Surveying. 

Translation from the Vernacular into English. 

English Composition. © 
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70. The following is the course of Bengallee study :* 


Junior DEPARTMENT. 
Ath Class. 


Reading and Writing on Boards. 
Burnomalla or Spelling Book, Nos. I. II. IIT. and IV. 
Dharrapat or Outlines of Arithmetic, Nos. I. II. and ITI. 


Neeticotha Nos. I. and IT. 
Monorunjun, 


Readers. 


Dictation. 
3d | Class. 


Baycurrun or Grammar, (Abridgment of Rammohun 
Roy’s.) | 

Dictation. 

Composition of small sentences. 

Translation of short sentences from English. 

Outlines of Arithmetic, No: IV. 


Gayn Chundrica, 


Readers. 
Neeti Dursuk, 


2nd Class. 


Gynnornub— Reader. 


Parsing and Exercises on Grammar. 


® See a note by Baboo Prossauno Comar Tagore, L of the Appen. 
dix, on the subject of this course of study. 

A Scheme of study in the Hindee, Urdu and Ureah Vernaculars is in 
preparation. | 
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Translation from English Lessons into Bengallee, and 
to compose thereupon. | ae 

Puttroqummudy—Letter Writer, (Serampore edition.) 

Composition of Letters, &c. 

Dictation. 


Smyth’s Zemindarry Accounts. 


Ist Class. 


Selections from Probhud Chundrica— Reader. 
Essay writing on given subjects. 

Translation from English Lessons. 

Exercise and Parsing on Grammar. 

Dictation. 


~ 


Senronr DEPARTMENT. 


Essay writing. 
Translation from English Pieces. 


Exercise and Parsing on Grammar, &c, &c. 


Sanscrit. 


Grammar. 

Hittopodess. 
_ Rughoo. 

Dictation. 


Composition. 


71. Ifin any College there are no Scholars sufficiently 
advanced to profit by the course of study. prescribed 
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‘for any particular class, such class shall, for the time 


being, remain in abeyance. 


' 72. Besides this prescribed course of study it is intend- 
ed that Lectures shall be given at the different Colleges on 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Natural History, 
Morals, Jurisprudence, and Political Economy, whenever 


the Scholars are sufficiently advanced to profit by them. 


%3. Thenumber and construction of classes, and the 
course of study laid down for Colleges, shall be observed 


in Schools as far as applicable.* 


PROMOTION OF SCHOLARS. 


74. The Scholars of each class may be promoted toa 
higher class half yearly, provided that in the opinion of 
the Principal of the College, in communication with the 
Head Master of their department and Master of their 
class, and in Schools, of the Head Master in communication 

with the Master of their class, their attainments are such 
as to make their promotion desirable ; but in most cases a 
year at least will be required for Scholars to pass through 


each class. 


%5. No Scholar of the 3d and 2d classes of the Senior 


Department of Colleges shall be allowed to remain in the 


® It may thus happen in Schools, as in Colleges, under Rule 71, that 
the highest class may be designated as the 3d or 4th, | 
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Institution who is not eligible to a higher class within two 
years after the date of his first admission to the 3d or 2d 
class, respectively, unless sickness or other cause be 


assianed to the satisfaction of the Local Committee. 
EXAMINATIONS AND PRIZES. 


76. There shall be an Annual Examination of the 


Scholars ofevery Institution in the month of July. 


77. This Examination shall be held inthe presence of 
one or more Members of the Local Committee,* who 
shall adopt every precaution to prevent any unfair prac- 
tices on the part of the Scholars; such as references to 


books, copying from each other, &c. 


78. The result of this Examination shall be forwarded 
to the General Committee within one month, according to 


the Form M of the Appendix. 


79. Prizes shall be given to the Junior Departments 
only of Colleges, and to the junior classes of Schools ; the 
number and value of which shall be fixed by the General 


Committee in communication with the Local Committees. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


~ 80. Scholarships according to the following scheme 


will be given at the undermentioned Institutions: 


* See the Gevernment Orders of ihe 6:h January 1841. 
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The value of these Scholarships will be 8 Rupees 
a month for the Junior Scholarships, which will be held 
for four years, or under particular circumstances for a 
longer period; and 15 Rupees for the Senior Oriental 
for the two first years, to be increased to 20 Rupees for 
the four last years during which they can be held ; and 30 
Rupees for the Senior English Scholarships for the two 
first years, to be increased to 40 Rupees for the four last 
years. Of five Senior English Scholarships in the Hindoo 
College at Calcutta, the Rajah of Burdwan’s is 28 Rupees 
a month, the Tagore Scholarship 22 Rupees, Rajah Gope- 
mohun’s 18 Rupees, and Joykissen Singh’s and Gunga- 
narain Doss’s 12 Rupees each. The two Senior Oriental 
Scholarships of Mohammad Mohsin in the Hooghly 
College are 50 Rupees each; and of.the three Senior 
Oriental Scholarships of Nawab Itmaoodowlah in the 
Delhee College two are 30 Rupees each, and one 40 
Rupees. . 


Abstract. 
Junior, cceoee ‘i aero @ B == seenee 616 
f : 626 @ 30 = 780 
| 27 @ 40 = 1080 
English, oeccccces { Senior, a Naas 58< @ = ot 
1 @I8= 18 
L 2@iWw2= 24 
— 1952 
— 2568 
CJunior, .esece ]02 ...... @ 8=...... 8I6 
4 48 @ 15 = 720 
; 4 @20= me 
Oriental... 1 Senior, eeeeee 77 2 a ov = 
ie ane 
[ 2 @ 50 = 100 
oct — 14 
—— 2216 
Total, eoeovcccce 315 COUR) 4784 


In this Abstract the Senior English and Oriental 
Scholarships open to public competition are reckoned at 
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40 and 20 Rupees, respectively; but it will depend upon 
the merits of the candidates whether these, or the lower 
rates of Senior Scholarships, viz. 30 and 15 Rupees, are 
awarded. 


The limited knowledge possessed by the students of the 
Delhee and Agra Oriental Colleges induced the Govern- 
ment to reduce the standard of acquirements and modify 
the allowances, while the number of Scholarships was 
increased. This is a temporary measure and will only 
continue for a limited period. 


The qualifications, and plan of examination for Scholar- 
ships are as fullows :— 


* No Candidate will be entitled to a Scholarship, what- 
ever may be his superiority over others, unless his know- . 
ledge of the different branches of study mentioned in the 
following Scheme comes up to the standard therein des- 
cribed, or, unless his knowledge of any one or more of 
those branches is, in the estimation of the Committee, so 
much above the standard as to compensate for his defi- 
ciency in other branches. 


The qualifications for obtaining the Junior English 
Scholarships are*— 


English Reading. ‘The candidate must be able to read 
with facility and correctness a passage of English prose, 
selected from Dryden, Swift, Addison, or Johnson. 


English Grammar. He must be able to parse cor- 
rectly, and correct false grammar. 


* This scheme can only be considered temporary, and as adapted to the 


present state of our Institutions; as the Scholars advance in knowledge a 
higher standard will be necessary, 
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History. We must know the leading facts of the His- 
tories of Greece, Rome, England, and India; and the 
leading facts of Universal History, such as the rise and 
decline of nations and religions. 


Geography. He must know the form of the Earth, 
its great divisions, and their sub-divisions into countries, 
the names of the capitals, and principal cities of each 
country, and of the principal mountains and rivers. 


Arithmetic. We must know the Simple and Compound 
Rules. ' 


Hindoostanee or Bengalee. We must be able to trans- 
late correctly from one of these languages into English, 
and from English into one of these languages. | 


Note. If the candidate is a pupil of any of the Zillah 
Schools, he will not be entitled to a Scholarship unless 
he has a certificate of good conduct from the Local 
Committee. 


The qualifications for the Senior English Scholarships 
are as follows :— 


English Composition. The candidate must be able to com- 
pose an English Essay, equal at least in style and matter 
to the Prize Essays at the Hindoo College in the exami- 
nations of 1838-1839. 


History.— He must be able to answer a set of questions 
equal in number and difficulty to those given in 1833-1839 
to the students of the Hindoo College, as fully and _ cor- 
rectly as those questions were answered om the students 
who obtained the Prize. 
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General Literature.—He must be able to explain pas- 
saces of prose and verse, selected from Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Johnson, and 
any other authors with any of whose works he may be 
acquainted. 


Mathematics.—He must have a knowledge of Algebra, 
as far as Simple and Quadratic Equations, of Plane Trigo- 
nometry, and of the four first books of Euclid. 


Natural Philosophy.—He must have a knowledge of 
Mechanics, Astronomy, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and 
Optics, as far as these subjects are treated of in the 
popular introduction to Natural Philosophy, published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


The qualifications for obtaining the Arabic Scholar- 
ships are as follows : 
Junior. 


1. The candidate must have an intimate knowledge of 
Seref Noho; and be able to read and explain any part 
of Mufatul Yeminee. 


2. He must be able to translate an easy tale from the 
Vernacular into the Arabic, and from the Arabic into the 
Vernacular language. 


8. He must know the Principles of Practical Arithmetic. 
Senzor. 


1. The candidate must be able to translate and analyze 
Tareckh Tymoree, and Dewanee Mutanubee, with facility 
and correctness. 


2. He must possess a knowledge of the Principles of 
some one of the Sciences. 


—— -_—-_—_ _ 
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S. .He must be able to translate into and compose in 
Arabic with facility and correctness. 


The qualifications for the Sanscrit Scholarships are as 
follows: 


Junior. 


1. Grammar. ‘The candidate must have an intimate 
knowledge of Grammar; and be able to read and under- 
stand readily any part of the easier class books read in 
the Sahetya, or General Literature class. 


2.- Translation. We must be able to translate from 
the Vernacular into the Sanscrit language, and from the 
Sanscrit into the Vernacular, with correctness, 


8. Arithmetic. He must know the Principles of 
Practical Arithmetic. 


Senior. 


1. Grammar, The candidate must be able to translate 
and analyze any common Sanscrit work with facility. 


2, Science. He must possess a knowledge of the 
Principles of one of the Sciences. 


8. Composition. He must be able to translate into 
and compose in Sanscrit with facility and correctness. 


Mode in which the Examinations for Scholarships are to be 
conducted in the Mofussil. 


Printed sets of questions, and a subject for an Essay 
will be sent from the General Committee under cover to 
one of the Members of the Local Committee. Ona day 
to be previously fixed by the General Committee a meet- 

c2 
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ing of the Local Committee will be held, at which the 
seal of the envelope containing the questions and subject 
for an Essay, will be broken. The Committee will give 
out as many questions as can easily be answered in one 
day, and seal up the remainder without communicating 
their contents to any one. 


The students will not be allowed to communicate with 
each other during the examination, and on that account 
will be placed at a proper distance from each other. 


They will be required to answer the questions, and to 
write the Essay without any assistance whatever, and to 
ensure this one of the Members of the Local Committee 
will remain in the room and superintend during the 
whole examination. 


At the hour fixed for the close of each day’s examina- 
tion, each student will deliver to the superintending 
Member of the Local Committee his answers or his Essay 
signed by himself The Member of the Local Commit- 
tee will immediately put them all into an envelope and 
seal it up. 


The answers and [Essays will be opened at a meeting of 
the Local Committee held for that purpose. The Local 
Committee will carefully compare the answers and Essays, 
and will report to whom, in their opinion, the Scholarships 
should be awarded, and transmit their report, together with 
all the answers and Essays, under seal to the General 
Committee for their decision. 


The Scholarships will be forfeited if the holders of 
them do not make a reasonable progress in their studies. 
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An annual examination will take place for the purpose 
of ascertaining if the holders of Scholarships have made 
such reasonable progress. 


This examination will be conducted in the same way, 
and with all the same precautions as the examinations for 
Scholarships. 


The Local Committee, in transmitting to the General 
Committee the answers to the questions sent for this 
examination, will add any remarks of their own, and 
also the report of the Head Master as to the manner in 
which the holders of Scholarships have conducted them- 
selves in the course of the year. 


The General Committee, after carefully examining the 
answers, and considering the remarks of the Local Com- 
mittee, and the report of the Head Master, will decide 
whether any of the Scholarships are forfeited for want of 
the requisite progress. ~ 


The examinations for Scholarships, and the examina- 
tions for ascertaining if the holders have made reasonable 
progress, will be conducted at Calcutta and Hooghly by 
the General Committee; but in other respects in the same 
manner. 


CERTIFICATE. 


81. Certificates for proficiency and good conduct will 
be granted by the General Committee under the follow- 
ing rules: 
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Ist. The Local Committees shall forward allapplications 
for Certificates to the General Committee, with their 
report on the proficiency and good conduct of the appli- 
cant. 

2d. No Certificate shall be granted unless the applicant 
has undergone an examination, the result of which shall 


have proved him qualified to hold a Senior Scholarship. 


eee ee eee ; poe 
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A. 


"+ Tur GENERAL COMMITTEE OF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, ... DR. 


To the following Establishment and Contingent Charges, 
Sc. incurred in the School, for 
184—. 


Establishment. 


Mr, ———~ Head Master, ...... 000 
Qd ditto, seccorscceee OD O 
3d ditto, ccc 000 
Ath ditto, vecccoss. 00 0 


000 
Head Pundit or 
Moonshee, ......... 0 0 0 
ASSIiStant, escccssseeee 0 0 0 
000 
Duftory, .e.ccccoree 000 
PON seciecedsceccicsdes: 00/0 
Durwan, osccccocroee 000 
Water Bearer, ...... 00 0 
Sweeper, cccccccoesee 0 0 0 
000 
000 
Contingent Charges. 
000 
; 000 
000 
000 
000 


000 
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Deduct realized on account of Sub- 
SCTIPClOM, seccccvccsecccccccccssccccccscssce sees 0 0 0 
Ditto ditto Donation, .......ccceccccseceee O 0 O 
Ditto ditto Schooling,....cccccseccccsresee 0 0 0 
Ditto ditto Books, Slates, &c. sold, ... 00 0 
000 


Balance required, Co.’s Rs. ...ccceeeee 0 0 0 


a ee ee ea] 


Errors Excepted, 


Received Payment, 


Secretary L. C. P. E. 


The ea 


B. 


ForM oF THE CERTIFICATE. 


I do hereby Certify, after a careful examination 
of ——_—_—__ ——_—— in the —_______, I am of 
opinion, that he is labouring under —-_—_-————_, and 
that according to my best judgment, ————— months’ 
leave to proceed to 
for the recovery of his health. 


is essentially necessary, 


(Should the Principal, Professor, or Master visit the 
Presidency, he must have the Certificate countersigned by 
one of the Presidency Surgeons, and renewed every month 
during his residence there.) 
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C. 
Indent of Books, Slates, Stationery, $c. required for 
the —_—_-—_—_—. 


ec. 
o£ os 
hae & z 
S- ns & é. 
wot Cod 
cs | 2-3 2 Pe Remaars, 
oo ee = b 
SIt| EX |] & E 
Zoek <a w A 
tics 
aa ime 
(Here the Local Committee 
will state how soon the articles 
are required ; and whether pro- 
curable at the station, or other- 
wise. 
If procurable at the Station a 
List of Prices to he separately 
| appended for consideration. ) 


D. 
Flalf-Yearly Report of the State and Progress of ——— 


Class ——-—- from to 18 
Attendance. 2 ; 
Date of <P>| 3 8 
Name. Admission ae F509 
to Class. ae ae g- & 
e/sie}ée] & a 
6 21516] 2 
Zz oO | SC |e | fo 
Sa ee a7 euegsoare can et ae Gace 
aaa ° Jan 1840,/110 | 71 mH | 
preseesece 
N.B. Number of Holidays ....ccccssocssesescssene Principal 
or 
Ditto of Sundays SsSGeceesestsesseseseessese? 208 Head Master 


Total eeeooeeseseoeenoasetoeseosess Master. 
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I. 
AGREEMENT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


I, A. B., having been appointed by the Local Com- 
mittee to take charge of the Library belonging to the 
College of do hereby engage and bind 
myself to execute the trust committed to me zealously and 
faithfully to the best of my judgment, and according to 
the rules which have been or may be prescribed by the 
General or Local Committees for the guidance of the 
Librarians. I also promise and engage to be punctual in 
my attendance in the Library, and carefully attend to the 
preservation of the Books, Atlasses, Instruments, &c., 
committed to my charge, and in the event of any Book 
or Books, Atlasses, Instruments, &c. placed under my 
charge being lost or injured, I hereby bind myself, my 
heirs, and successors, to make good the value of the same. 


In the event ofa breach on my part of any of the con- 
ditions ebove stated, I engage to pay to the Secretary 
to the Local Committee a penalty of Rupees one thousand 
(Co.’s Rs. 1,000); or such sum not exceeding 1,000 
Rupees, as the Local Committee may adjust. 


Signed 
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J. 
Register of the Books taken out of the Library, 18—. 


Date. R ' 
Name of the Name of the emarks, 
Person. Book. | State of 
Books, &c. 


Taken out.; Returned. 


wee 0 OE oe ee 


Rajkissen Sein, Spectator,vol. e Qd Aug. | \6th Aug. 
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L. 


In submitting the accompanying Scheme and List of 
Works for the use of Anglo-Bengallee Schools, Colleges, 
and similar Educational Establishments, I consider it 
necessary to record my views and sentiments regarding the 


proposed plan— 


I divide the system of vernacular education into two 
branches, viz.—one for the students of English Semina- 
ries, the other for such pupils as are exclusively attached 


to Vernacular Schools. 


It would perhaps be considered presumptuous, or rather 
unnecessary on my part, to attempt to point out, in the 
present state of public opinion, how the latter class of 
Institutions has a national object in view, while the former 
is limited in its scope to a particular section of the com- 
munity, having for its special object the creation of a 
certain number of individuals, who having acquired a 
competent English education, may be esteemed capable of 
imparting their improved knowledge through the medium 


of the vernaculars. 


Thus, as far as the communication of newly formed 
ideas to a comparatively illiterate portion of the commu- 
nity, with whom they may be brought into contact, is 
concerned, this part of the Scheme seems to promise real 
and obvious advantages. But in regard to those students, 


who are destined to receive English instruction, I consi- 
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der it utterly useless and unprofitable to occupy their time 
with the study of the European arts and sciences, through 
the vernacular language, (even if the necessary works 
could be prepared or were procurable, despite all known 
difficulties), while they possess a better opportunity and 
speedier method of acquiring the same from the original. 
The truth must be confessed at any hazard, that out of the 
present limited body of Anglo-Indian literati, itis difficult 
to select, among our community, qualified individuals who 
have sufficient leisure, or are otherwise unincumbered with 
other avocations, to undertake the laborious task of edit- 
ing works, in order to convey to their countrymen even 
that part of the extensive and varied fabric of European 
knowledve which they may happen to possess. The peo- 
ple, in general, have a natural thirst after learning; but 
we are unprovided, at present, either with the necessary 
works for the purpose of tuition, or with competent 
teachers. Could we but find a few Native youths qua- 
lified in the English arts and sciences, and possessed of 
sufficient knowledge to express their newly acquired ideas 
through the vernacular language, they might, we think, 
be trained in the combined duties of authors and_ teach- 
ers. This were, at least, the first and surest step even- 
tually to establish a permanent system of Indian national 


education. 


With this view, I have prepared the accompanying 
scheme, and selected a certain number of works for the 
immediate improvement of vernacular education, in our 


English Seminaries, embracing the respective objects of 
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language, Orthography, Grammatical Construction, and 
Correct Composition, or the expression of such ideas as 
may have been imbibed by the students from the English 
authors, avoiding at the same time, in the prosecution of 
such a scheme, the compilation of new works. My selec- 
tion of the books has by no means been confined to those 
of a Superior Standard; and I must confess that they are 
still somewhat imperfect and susceptible of amendment. 
Let us but create a taste, which may be conducive to sub- 
sequent improvement. In the preparation of this plan, 
I have, however, adopted the homely saying, that necessity 
originates invention, and will induce the people to qualify 
themselves in the particular study to which I now allude. 
When this important object has been once accomplished, 
new wants will be created, which must be supplied. Let 
us then make a beginning in so good and truly national 


¥ 


a cause, 


It will be observed, from the accompanying list of 
books, that I have classified them with reference to the 
different grades and branches of studies, and that my 
reasons and explanations regarding the same are to be 
found more in detail in that List, to which I beg to call 


particular attention. On the whole, I divide every Eng- 


lish School, College, or Seminary into two departments, 
viz. the Senior and Junior. The first should be occupied 
in imparting knowledge in the Vernacular language, and 
the latter in keeping it up by exercises, and translations 


from English into the Vernacular, and vice versa. 
e2 
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But if these Anglo-Bengallee students are expected to 
become authors of Vernacular Works, on European Li- 
terature and Science without the association or aid of the 
Pundits, a partial knowledge of Sanscrit will, at least, be 
necessary to qualify them for the task; as our primitive 
roots are not only extremely copious, but undergo so 
many variations in the course of Grammatical construc- 
tion and also in their definitions, that it can scarcely be 
supposed that these students will ever be able to attain 
the necessary purity and precision of language, particu- 
larly on works of Science. I have accordingly, with a 
view to meet these difficulties, sketched out a course of 
Elementary Sanscrit studies for the Senior Department. 
If the students will hut devote an hour, on every School- 
day, with ordinary attention, to the study of Sanscrit, I 
have every reason to believe that, assisted by their pre- 
vious acquirements, they will be capable of completing a 


course within a period of two years. 


I cannot conclude this Minute without expressing my 
warm acknowledgment of the aid and assistance I have 
uniformly derived in the progress of my labors from the 
ex-students of the Calcutta Sanscrit College, particularly 
from those who have acquired a partial acquaintance 
with English Authors; and it occurs to me that among 
this class we might find fit and competent persons for the 
office of Teacher, to be intrusted with the immediate 
charge of the vernacular classes. We have already se. 


cured the services of some such qualified instructors, 
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who, notwithstanding that they are born, and have been 
brought up as Pundits, and have necessarily so far im- 
bibed somewhat defective habits and medes of thinking: 
yet I have often found them comparatively more open to 
conviction and susceptible of improvement in the art of 
instruction, than the generality of individuals of their 
section of the community. It only requires, in my opini- 
on, some tact and policy to trainthem up for the office 


of Teachers, and useful co-adjutors in our undertaking. 


Prossanno Comar TAGORE. 
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No. X. 
No. 832. 


To T. A. WISE, Esourre, M. D., 


Secretary to the General Committee of 


Public Instruction. 


General 
Dept. ' SI R, 


I am directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter No. 1354 dated the 16th instant, 
submitting with the consent of the Managers of the Insti- 
tution, a modification of the Rules of the Hindoo College 
with a view to greater efficiency by bringing this College 
under the Code of Regulations prepared by the General 
Committee for all other Educational Establishments 
superintended by the Committee. 


In reply I am desired to acquaint you for the information 
of the General Committee, that the arrangements proposed 
for the future management of the Hindoo College are satis- 
factory to the Governor General in Council, and that they 
have accordingly received the entire concurrence and appro- 
val of that authority. The first, second and third Propo- 
sitions relate to Scholarships, Prizes, and the privilege 
that Donors of Rupees 5000 and upwards, have of sending 
an indigent Student to the Hindoo College, free of expence. 


In accordance with the fourth Proposition the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to appoint the present 
Managers, named in the margin, 

ae Raat orn can. to be Members of the General. 


Tagore. : . . 
ha Padhemaahul Rane Committee of Public I nstruction, 
nerjre. for the purpose of controlling 
Rajah Radh»kanth Deb. ‘ P 
Baboo Rameomul Sen. and managing the Hindoo College 


= deat seped crak to which their appointment as 
ry) ‘ 20. 


»»  DwarkanathTagore, Members of the General Com- 
David Hare, Esq. F a a 
mittee is limited. 
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Fifth Proposition.—Two of the present Managers of the 
Hindoo College will continue to be Members of the 
General Committee, and will have a vote in the Committee 
on all matters under the control of the Committee. 


Sixth Proposition.—The future management and control 
of the [indoo College to be vested in a Sub-Committee of 
the General Committee of Public Instruction, consisting of 
the present Managers, with the addition of two Members 
of the General Committee, subject like other Sub-Com- 
mittees, to the control of the General Committee. 


Seventh Proposition —The Sub-Committee to appoint 
Its own Secretary. 


Eighth Proposition.—In future there are only to be 25 
free pupils, in indigent circumstances, to be nominated by 
the present Managers in rotation; and five by the Sub- 
Committee. 


Ninth Proposition —The Rajah of Burdwan and Baboo 
Prossunno Coomar ‘Tagore to be recognized as Hereditary 
Governors of the College under the original regulations of 
the College when it was founded ; and their families to be 
allowed the privilege of choosing a Member of the Sub- 
Committee. 


Tenth Proposition—The Capital now in the hands of 
the Managers, amounting to 23,000 Rupees, to be invested 
in Government Securities, and the interest to be employed 
to found Scholarships to perpetuate the names of the 
original founders of the College. 


1 Scholarship of 28 Rs. to be called the Rajah of 
Burdwan’s Foundation Scholar- 
ships. 
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1 xcghdacednceeas MOL 22 sevivees « Tagore’s. 

1 cccccssecseess of 18 ..... eves Rajah Goopemohun’s 
D) -gestsencesities Of 12 wee Joykissen Sing’s. 

L. dieemenier of 12 ....6.6. Gunganarain Doss’. 


Total 5, at Rupees... 92 per month. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


G. A. BUSHBY, 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


CounciL CHAMBER, 
The 20th October, 1841- 
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No. XI. 


List of Examination Questions for Schclarships for the 
year 1841. 


JunioR ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIPS, 
No. 1. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


I. Define the nine parts of speech? 


II. Explain and illustrate by examples the use and 
importance of the definite and indefinite articles ? 


III. Decline all the personal pronouns ? 


IV. Conjugate the verb active to fall,” and the verb 
passive ** to be commanded ?” 


V. Write the past tense and the past participle of the 
following verbs. To bring,” “to chide,” ‘to creep,” 
“to go,” “to drive,” ‘to know,” ‘to load,” ‘to see,” 
.**to speak,” ‘to thrust,” ‘to weave,” ‘to take,” ‘to be.” 


VI. Parse the following sentences. _ 


‘Tf rare merit be the rarest of all things, it ought to 
pass through some sort of probation. The temple of 
honour ought to be seated on an eminence.” 


‘‘For Human Knowledge, which concerns the mind, 
it hath two parts, the one that enquireth of the substance 
or nature of the soul or mind, the other that enquireth 
of the faculties or functions thereof. 


Be famous then 


By wisdom, as thy empire must extend, 
So let extend thy mind o’er all the world, 
In knowledge, all things in it comprehend: 
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VII. Point out and correct the errors, if any, in the 
following sentences ; giving your reasons— 


Ist. He that is wrong, you should correct. 
2nd. ‘The body of the community whenever they can 
come to act can meet with no resistance. 
3d. Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
4th. Who do you live with now? 
5th —— thus with the year 
Season’s returns, but not to me return 
Day or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
6th. In death the vanquished, and the victor lies, 
%th. Whom do you believe that I am. 
8th. O thou my lips inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah’s lips with fire. 
9th. Between you and I, this is not right. 


VIII. Explain the distinction between “ shall’ and 
‘‘ will,” and illustrate it by examples. 


IX. Point the following sentence, and rectify in it the 
use of capital letters. 


The struggle Between the Macedonians and the greeks. 
And before that The disputes of the Greek common- 
wealths among themselves for an unproductive Superio- 
rity form one of the Bloodiest Scenes in History one is 
Astonished how such a small Spot could furnish men suffi- 
cient to sacrifice to the pitiful Ambition of possessing five 
or six thousand more Acres or two or three more Villages 
yet to see the Acrimony and Bitterness with which this 
was disputed between the Athenians and lacedemonians 
what Armies cut off what Fleets sunk and burnt what a 
Number of Cities sacked and their Inhabitants slaughtered 
and captived One would be induced to believe that the 
decision of the Fate of Mankind at least Depended upon it. 
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X. Give the derivation, meaning and application in 
sentences of the following words. 


Omnipotent—apparent—paternal—defend—complete— 
complicated—portable—sanctify— astronomy — autograph 
—zoology—inundation—soliloquy. 


XI. Scan the following lines : 


Ist. Be wise to-day, ’tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

2nd. ’Twas when the seas were roaring ; 

With hollow blasts of wind ; 
A damsel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclined. 
Srd. My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 
My grottoes are shaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with sheep. 


No. 2. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. What is a diameter of the earth? What is the 
axis? Of what extent in English miles are the earth’s 
mean diameter, and circumference, respectively. What 
occasions the alternation of day and night? 


2. What is the distance of the earth from the sun ? 
What is meant by the earth’s orbit? What occasions 
the variety of the seasons, and the difference in the lengths 
of the day and night ? 
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8. Describe the equator and the ecliptic—Explain 
terrestrial latitude and longitude. What is the extent of 
a degree on one of the great circles—and what occasions 
a difference in the extent of degrees? Illustrate by a 
sketch your answers to these questions. 


4. How many zones are there? What are their 
respective names and limits; and between what degrees 
of latitude do they respectively extend ? 

5. Illustrate by a sketch the Geographical features of 
the globe, viz. continent, ocean, &c. 


6. What are the principal divisions of the ocean, 
and the principal inland and Mediterranean seas ? 


%. What are the chief mountain ranges in South 
America; and describe their positions ? 


8. What are the principal rivers of Asia,—where 
do they rise, and through what countries, and in what di- 
rections do they take their course ? 


9. State the boundaries of Europe; the countries it 
contains, and the capital city of each. 


- 10. Draw a sketch of the Euxine sea, shewing the 
countries immediately adjoining it; with the principal 
towns on or near its shores, and the rivers which fall 
into it ? 


11. Between what degrees of latitude and longitude 
do the East Indian Islands, forming the Indian or Eastern 
Archipelago, lie? mention the principal islands, their 
relative positions, their chief towns, and the different 
straits. 
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12, State as nearly as you can recollect the latitude 
and longitude of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Canton, and 
Cape Town. . 


13. What is meant by the sun’s declination? and 
how would you find by the terrestrial globe, where the 
sun is vertical at a given place and hour ? 


14. How would you find the latitude of a place from 
the sun’s meridian altitude on a given day ? 


15. Explain the terms ‘antoeci” and “ pericci,” 
and state how you would find the antceci and perijceci of a 


given place by the terrestrial globe ? 


16. What is wind, and how is it occasioned ? and 
describe the various kinds of tropical winds. 


17, What are the tides, and how are they produced ? 


No. 3. | 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. Write in figures nine hundred and ninety-nine mil- 
lions, seven hundred and seventy thousand and fifty. 


2. Add 232653, 279860, 3265, 25, 4, 326054, and 
236247 together. 


3. From 6232653205 take 5096279642. 


4. What is meant by the multiplicand, the multiplier, 
and the product ? 
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5. Multiply 185974 by 14, four ways. 


6. Multiply 3694836 by 2057, and prove the operation 
by casting out the nines, 


7. What is meant by the dividend, divisor and quo- 
tient ? 


8. Divide 813713 by 72, five ways. 


9. Divide 123456789 by 9876, and prove the operation 
by addition, multiplication, and casting out the nines. 


10. A man sold to A, 21 maunds, 2 seers and 8 chit- 
tacks of ghee; to B, 23 maunds, 1 seer and 15 chittacks of 
sugar ; to C, 30 seers and 10 chittacks of salt; to D, 24 
maunds, 16 seers of fine wool; to E, 26 maunds and 14 
chittacks of rice; and to F, 16 maunds, 36 seers and 10 
chittacks of sugar; how many maunds did he sell in all ? 


1]. From 1690 gold mohurs, 4 rupees, 10 annas and 11 
__ pie, deduct 829 gold mohurs, 11 rupees, 12 annas and 9 pie. 


12. Multiply 6014 maunds, 36 seers, 9 chittacks, by 16, 


13., What will a Regimentof 1079 soldiers cost Govern- 
ment, if each soldier receive 8 rupees, 9 annas and 5 pie ? 


14. If an estate containing 1790 biggahs, 14 cottahs 
and 10 chittacks were divided between 56 persons, how 


much would fall to the share of each ? 


15. Divide 27926562 years, 7 months, 2 weeks, 6 days 
by 25683. . 


16. In 720 gold mohurs how many annas ? 
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17. In 57600 chittacks how many maunds ? 


18. If 1 maund of turmerick cost 52 rupees, 14 annas 
and 6 pie, what will 8 maunds, 29 seers and 11 chittacks 
cost ? 


19. If, when the price of a maund of flour is 6 rupees 
and 3 annas, the loaf should weigh 9 chittacks, what should 
the loaf weigh when flour is at 4 rupees and 6 annas per 
maund ? | : 

20. If 36 cottahs of grass be mowed by 6 men in 8 days, 
how many cottahs may be mowed by 36 men in 38 days ? 


21. What is the value of 4682 seers at 15 annas, 7 pie 
per seer ? 


22. What is the value of @ maunds, 12 seers and 7 
chittacks of Opium at 7 rupees, 14 annas per seer ? 


No. 4. 


HISTORY. 


1. State the names of the principal Empires of Anti- 
quity, and the order of their succession ? 


2. What was the form of Government usually preva- 
lent in the East, and what was its origin ? 


3. What is the eafliest country the civilization of which 


is recorded, and what are the principal monuments re- 
maining of it ? 
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4, What was the science cultivated with the greatest 
success in the East, and what false science in conjunction 
with it? 


5. Into what kingdoms was the Empire of Alexander 
divided after his death ? 


6. Who is the earliest Poet of Greece, and who the 
earliest Historian? Were they contemporaries or which 
preceded the other, and by what interval ? 


4. What institution in Greece afforded the era by 
which dates were computed, and what encouragement did 
that institution afford to literature ? 


8. What were the names of the places in which Phi- 
losophy was taught by Zeno, by Plato, and by Aristotle, 
and which of them gave names to their Philosophy ? 
Whose disciples were the Peripatetics ? 


9. Who were the chief parties engaged in the Pele- 
ponesian War? What was the chief scene of it, and what 
was the conclusion of it ? 


10. By what people of Greece were the first and second 
Persian invasions defeated, and at what battles, and by 
what Generals ? 


11. What were the steps taken by the Romans for the 
improvement of their Laws, and what was the result of 
them ? 


12. What Revolutions in Rome took place in resent- 
ment of outrages to females ? 


13. Who was the greatest Roman Epic Poet, and 
whom did he imitate ? 
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14. Who was the greatest Philosophical Poet, and 
from whence was his Philosophy taken ? 


15. In what reign did the great contest take place 
between the Crown and the Nobility of England, and what 
was the result ? 


16. In what reign did the great contest take place 
between the Crown and the Commons, and what was _ the 
result ? 


17. In what reign was the settlement of the Govern- 
ment of England as a limited monarchy finally estab- 
lished ? 


18. By whom, and in whose reign, were the doctrines 
of the Reformation first preached in England ? 


19. What King of England reigned the longest, and 
what Kings of England reigned more than 50 years ? 


‘ 20. By what people, and in whose reign, were the voy- 
ages of Scylax and of Nearchus undertaken, and what 
was their object, and was it accomplished ? 


21. By whom and from what quarter did the principal 
invasions of India take place ? 


22. Which of the conquerors of India was the great- 
est patron of Literature, and in whose reign did Ferdosi 
flourish ? 


23. Who was the first Englishman who: sailed round 
the world, and what part of India did he visit ? 


24. What were the dates of the acquisition by the 
English of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta? 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE ENGLISH TO 
THE VERNACULAR. 


‘There is nothing,” says Plato, ‘“ so delightful as the 
hearing or the speaking of truth? For this reason there 
is no conversation so agreeable as that of the man of inte- 
grity, who hears without any intention to betray, and 
speaks without any intention to deceive. Among all the 
accounts which are given of Cato, Ido not remember one 
that more redounds to his honor than the following pas- 
sage related by Plutarch. As an advocate was pleading 
the cause of his client before one of the proetors, he could 
only produce a single witness in a point where the law re- 
quired the testimony of two persons; upon which the ad- 
vocate insisted on the integrity of that person whom he had 
produced ; but the preetor told him, that where the law re- 
quired two witnesses, he would not accept of one, though 
it were Cato himself. ‘Such a speech from a person who 
sat at the head of a court of justice, while Cato was still 
living, shows us, more than a thousand examples, the high 
reputation this great man had gained among his contem- 
poraries upon the account of his sincerity.” 
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No. 6. 


Translation from the Vernacular to the English. 


BENGALES. 


site wis arate atte wre watatattad sepey are - 
AICPA AA Bart wy wats Aa crs Tes 
STA MAAN CHE DIRS AKA Baa ata Blrrata 
ontr fe watt opinfre Cx Vial saa ea 
CIA BioHaa TAT VIA BWA TATA Sa arta cafatcw 
ota a1 winta ate Stina Bia wherermanay 
Ad 841 Sinead ant eat ae oafea ~tyth 
wir feacrt SECU Mica WH aie foots ahs arta 
afsafyal Lx SAIS HAN Gig HAN Arta set 
fe afea mimtay Fare ABs erica TH cana VS wate 
Stoifecs qeeatd ANX AIA TW cea Tarn Bes 
AASS Vesna Slat wate vin wreniatetfa 
afe minh Barrys crt Vay ware Vatfers 
SAT ASHN BWAITA HAS Gti | 


URDU. 
ee 
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st 5) BS ond ste wes ati 35 
ge ea tee 
SHAG 79 EE = wT 
a NR AN Sat labo cst eds ee 
an Sad rae na 
En 5¢ HB MoS KH 2 ree ola! 
> are 297° J | Snel Cp | 
55 perl He 55 yae® aot yey se CL 
hie ghee 8p Urol ol Tels 
Sp Slee a bse 
eS at TAB a Se yi Me 55 659 
oy? cat be ot Ble 8 58 mr go 5st 
35S st 85g ¢ FST I GY 5 51 ye 
Kop 55) ye ot le Sct S90 
aie healed 


HINDEE. 


agit far al Sra 2 Riis, % Ter @ aq 
BUTT aya BERIT Va B, BIA aa By we 
ar faura ¥, are arise ar WITT ATA AUT 
ATCA ; Baa ayth Gar ah qer Yrar Bae 
mail at; Sar aaa Fars fara ava ar era ez 
met wat fae wr aATA ATH; AC HA qers 
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a Hae Gat ar qe re faa at B: se aya 
ar wrearie a wa faw ware Br UHRA 2: tu a 
awe fag at ufa waa area Ss; Va Wwca Wea 
31 ata Fa Wl STA A RAM VAT Te Tt ae 
agate; der va WATT arerfe ar Aaa 
AM THAT; RAT WTA A FIT St quar &; 
Ua H VWI AYR Aas Wy ay UT A Far 
Gr at oenfaa at; ca ware Bc Bre Bra Fi 
at Rar Ww aTT | 
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ED 


SENIOR ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


LITERATURE. 


Ist.—_MR. BACON, IN PRAISE OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Silence were the best celebration of that, which I mean 
to commend, for who would not use silence, where silence 
is not made? and what crier can make silence in such a 
Noise and tumult of vain and popular opinions? My praise 
shall be dedicated to the mind itself. The mind is the 
man, and the knowledge of the mind. A man is but what 
he knoweth. ‘The mind itself is but an accident to know- 
ledge; for knowledge is a double of that which is. The 
truth of being, and the truth of knowing, is all one. 
Are the pleasures of the affections greater than the 
pleasures of the senses? And are not the pleasures of 
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the intellect greater than the pleasures of the affections ? 
Is it not a true and only natural pleasure whereof there 
is no satiety? Is it not knowledge that doth alone clear 
the mind of all perturbations? How many things are 
there which we imagine not? How many things do we 
esteem and value otherwise than they are? This ill 
proportioned estimation, these vain imaginations, these 
be the clouds of error that turn into the storms of per- 
turbation. Is there any such happiness as for a man’s 
mind to be raised above the confusions of things, where 
he may have the prospect of the order of nature, and 
the error of men? Is this but a vein only of delight, 
and not of discovery ? of contentment, and not of benefit ? 
Shall we not as well discern the riches of nature’s 
warehouse, as the benefit of her shop? Is truth ever 
barren? Shall we not be able thereby to produce worthy 
effects, and to endow the life of man with infinite commodi- 
ties? But shall I make this garland to be put upon a 
wrong head? ‘Would any body believe me, if I should 
verify this, upon the knowledge that is now in use? Are 
we the richer by one poor invention, by reason of all the 
learning that hath been these many hundred years? The 
industry of artificers maketh some small improvement of 
things invented; and chance sometimes in experimenting 
maketh us to stumble upon somewhat which is new: but all 
the disputation of the learned never brought to light one 
effect of nature before unknown.” 


Questions.. 


1. Who would not use silence where silence is not 
made.” 


What is the meaning of this, and why does Bacon give 
it as a reason why silence would be the best celebration of 
knowledge ? 
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2, Explain. “ The mind itself is but an accident to 
knowledge, for knowledge is a double of that which is. 
The truth of being and the truth of knowing is all one.” 


3. * Shall we not as well discern the riches of nature’s 
warehouse as the benefit of her shop.” 


State literally what things they are which Bacon dis- 
tinguishes from each other by the figurative expressions of 
‘“‘ nature’s warehouse,” and * her shop.” 


4, ‘But shall 1 make this garland to be put upon a 
wrong head ?” 
What garland ? 


What is the wrong head on which he thought it might 
be put ? 


What is the right head on which he intended it to 
be put ? 


5. Why could not he verify what he had been saying 
upon the knowledge which was in use in his time ? 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


—‘* The sixth, and of creation last, arose 

With evening harps and matin; when God said, 
Let the Earth bring forth soul living in her kind, 
Cattle, and creeping things, and beast of the Earth, 
Each in their kind. The Earth obey’d, and straight 
Opening her fertile womb teem’d at a birth 
Innumerous living creatures, perfect forms, 

Limb’d and full grown: Out of the ground up rose, 
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As from his lair, the wild beast where he wons 

In forest wild, in thicket, brake or den ; 

Among the trees in pairs they rose, they walk’d: 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green: 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 

Pasturing at once, and in broad herds upsprung 
The grassy clods now calv’d ; now half appear’d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts, then springs as broke from bonds 
And rampant shakes his brinded mane; the ounce, 
The libbard and the tiger, as the mole 

Rising the crumbled earth above them threw 

In hillocks: The swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Scarce from his mould 
Behemoth biggest born of earth upheav’d 

Fis vastness: Fleec’d the flocks and bleating rose 
As plants: Ambiguous between sea and land 

The river-horse, and scaly crocodile 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 
Insect or worm: those wav’d their limber fans 
For wings and smallest lineaments exact 

In all the liveries deck’d of summer’s pride 

With spots of gold and purple, azure and green, 
These as a line, their long dimensions drew, 
Streaking the ground with sinuous truce; not all 
Minims of nature; some of serpent kind, 
Wonderous in length and corpulence, involv’d 
Their snaky folds, and added wings.” 


I.— What is the meaning of :“ limbed”—what part of 
speech is it? 


II.— What is the meaning of “where he wons”? Do 
you know any part of the verb to won whichis still in fre- 
quent use? 


I{]-— What is the verb agreeing with “the cattle” as 
its nominative case ? 
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IV.—* Those rare and solitary these in flocks.” To 
what does “ those” refer, and to what does “ these” refer ? 


V.—What isthe meaning of the “grassy clods now 
calved ?” 


VI.—What is the effect of the change of tense from 
‘¢ now half appear’d” to “ then springs ?” 


VII.—What is the meaning of “the libbard, and the 
tiger, as the mole rising ?” 


VIIT.— What is the meaning of “ Fleec’d the flocks and 
bleating rose, as plants ?” 


1X.—** Not all Minims of nature.” What are minims 
of nature, and what were not all minims of nature ? 


ADDISON’S SPECTATOR. 


—There are severalnoble similes and allusions in the 
first book of Paradise Lost. And here I must observe, 
that when Milton alludes either to things or persons, he 
never quits his simile, till it rises to some very great idea, 
which is often foreign to the occasion that gave birth to it. 
The resemblance does not, perhaps, last above a line or 
two; but the poet runs on with the hint until he has rais- 
ed out of it some glorious image, or sentiment proper to 
influence the mind of the reader, and to give it that 
sublime kind of entertainment which is suitable to the 
nature of an heroic poem. ‘Those who are acquainted 
with Homer’s and Virgil’s way of writing, cannot but be 
pleased with this kind of structure in Milton’s similitudes. 
Iam the more particular on this head, because ignorant 
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readers, who have formed their taste upon the quaint . 
similes and little turns of wit, which are so much in vogue 
among modern poets, cannot relish these beauties which 
are of a much higher nature, and are therefore apt to 
censure Milton’s comparisons, in which they do not see 
any surprising points of likeness. Monsieur Perrault was 
a man of this vitiated relish, and for that very reason has 
endeavoured to turn into ridicule several of Homer’s 
similitudes, which he calls ‘comparaisons 4 longue queve,’ 
‘long-tailed comparisons.’ I shall conclude this paper of 
the first book of Milton, with the answer which Monsieur 
Boileau makes to Perrault on this occaison : ‘ Comparisons,’ 
says he, ‘ in odes and epic poems are not introduced only 
to illustrate and embellish the discourse, but to amuse and 
relax the mind of the reader by frequently disengaging him 
from too painful an attention to the principal subject, and 
by leading him into other agreeable images.’ Homer, says 
he, excelled in this particular, whose comparisons abound 
with such images of nature as are proper to relieve and 
diversify his subject. He continually instructs thé reader, 
and makes him to take notice even in objects which are 
every day before his eyes, of such circumstances as we 
should not otherwise have observed ? To this he adds, as 
a maxim universally acknowledged, that it is not neces- 
sary in poetry for the points of the comparison to corres- 
pond with one another exactly, but that a general resem- 
blance is sufficient, and that too much nicéty in this 
particular, savours of the rhetorician and epigrammatist. 
In short, if we look into the conduct of Homer, Virgil, and 
Milton, as the great fable is the soul of each poem, so to give 
their works an agreeable variety, their episodes are so 
many short fables, and their similes so many short epi- 
sodes; to which you may add, if you please, that their 
metaphors are so many short similes. If the reader 
considers the comparisons in the first book of Milton, of 
the sun in an eclipse, of the sleeping Leviathan, of the 
h 2 
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bees swarming about their hive, of the fairy dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will easily dis- 
cover the great beauties that are in cach of those pas- 
SALES, 


Questions—I. What isa simile? Give an example 
from Milton or from any other Poet of sucha simile as 
is here spoken of. 


II. Shew where the resemblance ceases in the exam- 
ple given, and point out any images or sentiments which 
the poet raises out of the simile which are foreign to the 
occasion that gave birth to them. 


III. Ifthese images and sentiments are foreign to the 
occasion which gave birth to them, with what propriety 
can they be introduced at all? might all sentiments and 
images which are foreign to the occasion that give birth 
to them, be introduced with equal propriety ? 


IV. What is an Episode ? 
V. What is a Metaphor? ~ 


VI. When it is said that the Metaphors of Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton are so many short similes, is the 
assertion entirely true respecting those similes which 
the writer has been speaking of ? If not entirely true to 
what extent is it true? | 


No. 8. 
HISTORY. 


I. Were there any States in Antiquity in which Fe- 
males were admitted to Sovereignty ? 
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‘TI. In what nations of Antiquity was the Education 
of the people considered to be a part of the duty of 
Government ? 


III. What was the Religion which antiently prevailed 
throughout the Western World, and what was its origin ? 
What was the Doctrine professed by Socrates on this 
subject, and how was it manifested i 


IV. What are the principal modes by which civili- 
zation has been diffused, and by which of them was the 
civilization of Greece, and that of Rome acquired ? 


V. Is there any specimen of the Language of Carthage 
now extant? What is the origin of the word Punic? 


VI. Which of the great nations of Antiquity cultivat- 
ed their Arts and Literature by means of their own Lan- 
guage, and which by ineans of a Foreign one? 


VII. What was the principal difference between the 
Oriental style of composition and the Attic ? 


VIII. Which of the Greek Historians were contem- 
porary with the events which they relate, and which of 
them notice India? 


IX. What was the Country of Greece, the inhabi- 
tants of which were reproached with stupidity, and what 
instances can be produced in answer to the charge? 


X. Which. of the Sects of the Greek Philosophers 
was supposed to be derived from India, and upon what 
ground? What was the name by which the Brahmins 
were known among the Greeks, and what remarkable act 
is recorded of one of them? 
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XI. What parts of Italy were occupied by a civilized 
people previous to the time of the Romans, and what 
monuments remain of their civilization ? 


XII. What was the Licinian Law and how was it 
evaded, and who was the first violator of it? 


XIII. Who was the First Consul of the Plebeian 
order, and who were the most distinguished of the Pa- 
tricians who espoused the popular party ? 

XIV. Was there any resemblance between the Laws 
of the Romans and those of the Hindoos, as to Religious 
Rites and adoption, and as to the connexion between 
them ? 


XV. Which of the Roman Historians wrote in Greek 
and what Historian of Greece wrote in Latin ? 


XVI. State the instances since the conquest in which 
the Crown of England has been transmitted from Father 
to Son, and those in which the hereditary succession to 
it has been altogether interrupted ? 


XVI. What were the Languages principally in use 
under the Norman Kings, and for what purposes, and: 
at what period, was the English Language first used in 
Poetry Law, and Divinity ? 


XVIII. What is the chief difference noticed by the 
Historian Hume between the character of the Leaders of 
the English Commonwealth, and of the Republicans of 
Antiquity ? 


XLX. What was the immediate cause of the union with 
Scotland, and by what parties was it proposed and opposed, | 


- 
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and by what parties was the Repeal of it afterwards pro- 
posed and opposed ? 


XX. What is the earliest invasion recorded of Europe 
from the East, and to what part of Europe did it penetrate ? 


XXI. By what King was the Buddhist Religion esta- 
blished in Ceylon, and other parts of India, and what Re- 
cords are extant of the introduction of it ? 


XXII. In what part of India are the latest monuments 
to be found of the conquest of Alexander, and what was its 
ancient name ? 


XXIII. Who was the first Eastern Potentate, who 
assumed the Title of Sultan? What Potentate was known 
in England by the Title of the Great Mogul? What 
Potentate was known in Europe as the Miramolin? What 
Embassies from England to any of them are recorded, and 
in what reigns ? 


XXIV. By what people and in whose reign is Africa 
said to have been first circumnavigated ? What explanation 
may be given of their having the sunon their right hand 
in passing Africa, and how far would this explanation tend 
to prove or disprove the fact of the voyage ? 


No. 9. 
MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


EUCLID AND CONIC SECTIONS. 


I. The three interior angles of every triangle are to- 
gether equal to two right angles. 
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II. Triangles upon equal bases and between the same 
parallels are eqnal to each other. 


III. The complements of the parallelograms, which 
are about the diameter of any parallelogram, are equal to 
one another. 


IV. In any right-angled triangle, the square, which is 
described upon the side subtending the right angle, is 
equal to the squares described upon the sides which con- 
tain the right angle. 


V. If a straight line be divided into two equal parts 
and also into two unequal parts, the rect-angle contained 
by the unequal parts, together with thesquare of the line 
between the points of intersection, is equal to the square of 
half the line. 


VI. In every triangle, the square of the side subtending 
any of the acute angles, is less than the squares of the 
sides containing that angle, by twice the rect-angle con- 
tained by either of these sides, and the straight line inter- 
cepted between the perpendicular let fall upon it from the 
opposite angle and the acute angle. 


VII. Ifastraight line drawn through the centre of a 
circle bisect a straight line in it which does not pass 
through thecentre, it shall cut it at right angles; and if it 
cuts it at right angles, it shall bisect it. 


VIII. The angle at the centre of a circle is double of 
the angle at the circumference, upon the same base, that is, 
upon the same part of the circumference. 


IX. .The opposite angles of any quadrilateral figure 
described in a circle are together equal to two right angles. 
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X. ‘If from any point without a circle two straight 
lines be drawn, one of which cuts the circle, and the other 
touches it; the rect-angle contained by the whole line 
which cuts the circle, and the part of it without the circle, 
shall be equal to the square of the line which touches it. 


XI. Inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 


XII. Describe a circle about a given equilateral and 
equiangular pentagon. : 

XIII. Similar triangles are to one another in the dup- 
licate ratio oftheir homologous sides. 

XIV. If a straight line be at right angles to a plane, 
every plane which passes through it shall be at right angles 
to that plane. 3 


XV. Prove by Euclid’s principles, that ifan angle of 
a triangle be bisected by a straight line which likewise cuts 


the base, the rect-angle contained by the sides of the triangle 


is equal to the rect-angle contained by the segments of the 
base, together with the square of the straight line bisecting 


the angle. 


XVI. If a circle be described touching the base of a 


‘triangle and the sides produced, and a second circle be 


inscribed in the triangle; prove that the points where the 
circles touch the base are equi-distant from its extremities, 
and that the distance between the points where they touch 
either of the sides is equal to the base. 


XVII. Define a conic section: and mention a distin- 
guishing property of the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola. 


XVIII. Prove that the tangent at any point of a para- 
bola makes equal angles with the axis.and the line drawn 
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from the focus to the point where the tangent touches the 
parabola. 


XIX. A parabola is drawn upon a sheet of paper: 
shew how to find the focus and the axis solely by the help 
of a pencil, ruler, and scale. 


XX. Prove that the point of intersection of a tangent 
to an ellipse and the line drawn perpendicularly to the 
tangent from the focus lies in the circumference of the 
circle described on the axis major. 


_ XXI. If C be the centre of an ellipse, and C P, C D 
be conjugate axes, cutting the ellipse in P and D, then 
C P? + C D? = the sum of the squares of the semi-axes. 


XXII. Prove that the areas of all parellelocrams 
described about an ellipse are the saine. 


XXIII. Define the term asymptote, and shew that the 
hyperbola has two asymptotes. 


XXIV. Prove that the tangent at any point of the 
hyperbola bisects the angle between the lines drawn to 
the point of contact from the two foci. 


XXV. Prove that the equation to the section of a 
cone bya plane is of the second degree, being A zr? + 


Bey+ Cy? + D2+ Ey + F = oin its general form. 


XXVI. Shew that the curve is an ellipse, a parabola, 
or an hyperbola according as B? — 4 A C is less than, 
equal to, or greater than zero. 


XXVII. Trace the curves of which the equations are 
Bvt + 27 y? + 62-108 y + 1A =—0; er + yr =o; 
x—y? = 0, 2°—l2 ay + 36 y? + 27—12 y—-3 = 0. 
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ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Prove that a™ a® =a™*<), when ‘mand n. are 
positive integers. In Algebra this is true whatever mad n 
be: in what way do wearrive at this formula wheel ie and n 
are not positive integers ? a 

2. Prove the rule for finding the greatest commoti 
measure of two Algebraical quantities; and apply it to 


find the greatest common measure of x°—5 2° y?—108 ... - 


yand m—2r y +r y’—7 y’. 

3. Extract the square root of 25—14 25 4 55 2% 
—64 23 4+ 163 7?-—66 x 4+ 121; and the cube root of 
x—8 2 4+ 18 ct+—31 23 4+ 9 x°?—75 x 4+ 125. 


4, Solve the following equations : 


(1)824+5=107— 16, 


12—3-xr 32—I11 
(2) 4 —l= 
(3) b24+24—a=32x4 2c 
x’ —B8 


(4)2— 7245 = 2 
(5) 222 — Qe 42/22? —724+6 = 5r—6 


(6) z* + y* = 272 
z—yr 24 


5. Find the sums of an arithmetic and also a geome- 
tric progression. 


6. The first and last terms of an arithmetic series are 
the same as the first and last terms of a geometric series, 
and the number of terms the same, shew which has the 
greater sum. 

4 2 
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7. When can the sum of a geometric series running to an 
infinite number of terms be found ? Can an arithmetic series 
ofan infinite number of terms be suinmed in any case ? 

8. Prove the Binomial Theorem. 

9. Find the positive integral values of x and y in the 
indeterminate equation 11 « +17 y = 248; and shew 


how many solutions there are. 


10. Shew that the number of combinations of 2 things 


nN. u—l, M—Q cecccveseeIh—M + I. 
taken m at a time = 


GEE 


1. 2: -abinebesswereteass. Mle 


11. Supposing a telegraph has three movable arms, 
and each arm is capable of having six different positions, 
how many distinct signals can be inade ? 


12. Extract the square root of 7 + 2./ 19, 


13. Prove that if the sum of the digits in a number be 
divisible by 9 without remainder the number itself is so 
also. 


14. Define a logarithm; and mention the principal 
advantages of logarithmic calculations. 


15, Having given that log 15 = 1.1760913 and log 
16 = 1.20412 on base 10; find the logarithms of 27 
and 45\.. 


16. A bag contains red and white balls, of which 11 
are red, and the number of white is unknown. Find the 
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nuntber of white, having given the condition that if 4 balls 
be drawn out together the chance of their all being red 
equals the chance of 2 being red and 2 being white. 


1. Prove that in a plane triangle 


b? + c? — a? 
Cos. A= —— 


2bc 


A being one of the angles, a the side opposite, and 4, ¢ 
the other sides. 


18. Find the area of a triangle in terms of the sides: 
and apply the formula to find the area of a triangle of 
which the sides are 3, 4, 5 feet. 


19. Prove that Sin. (A + B) = Sin. A Cos, B + 
Cos. A Sin. B. 


20. Prove that 


Cos. A = ./1+4Cos.2 A, and Sin. A=/1i+ Cos. 2A. 
‘ 2 2 


1 
21. Prove that Sin. 30° = 3; Cos.45° = 4/2, 
Sin. 18° = 4/ 5 — 1, and reduce this to decimals to 


4 
six places. 


22. Prove that Cos. m 64+ ./__q] Sin. m 6 = 
(Cos. @ + ./ ] Sin. 6)" 


23. Expand Cos. 6 and Sin. 6 in series of powers of 6: 
and by the second of these calculate the numerical value 
of Sin. 5° accurately to 5 places of decimals, 
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24. Having given two sides and the included angle in 
a plane triangle, solve the triangle. 


25. Explain the ambiguous case in the solution of 
oblique angled triangles. Go through the process for 
finding A in the example in whicha = 145, b = 178, B 
= 41° 10’ it being given, that (on base 10.) log 173 = 
2.2511518, log 145 = 2.1613680, log Sin 41° 10 = 
9.8183919, log Sin. 32° 21’ 54" = 9.7286086 and shew 
whether there be any ambiguity in this example. 


26. A traveller observes the summits of two moun- 
tains in the same straight line towards the S E; and 
after travelling 8 miles due S., one of the mountains appears 
to the N E, and the other due E; find the horizontal dis- 
tance of the summits in miles as far as four places of 
decimals. 


27. In a spherical triangle the sines of the angles 
bear the same proportion to each other as the sines of 
the opposite sides. 


28. Enunciate Napier’s Rules for the solution of right 
angled spherical triangles, and prove the two cases in 
which the complement of the hypothenuse is the middle 
part. 


29. Prove the furmula 


Cos. a — Cos. 8b Cos. c 
Cos. A = 


Sin. b Sin. ¢ 


30. Shew that this ultimately becomes 
b2 +- cz — a2 
Cos. A = 


EER 


2he 
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as the radius of of the sphere, on which the spherical 
triangle is drawn, is increased without limit, and the tri- 
angle ultimately becomes a plane triangle. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


1. What are generally conceived to be the essential 
properties of bodies? Explain the meaning of the terms 
you use ? 


2. Give some instances of the unlimited divisibility of 
matter ? 


3. What is meant by the term wezght ? What is 
the cause of weight? Give reasons for what you state ? 
Would a body have a different weight if carried to the 
surface of one of the Planets ? 


4. Define the centre of gravity of a body, and shew 
how to find it experimentally ? 


5. How many simple Mechanical Powers are there ? 
Shew that the pully and the wheel and axle are modifica- 
tions of the lever ; and the screw and the wedge of the 
inclined plane ? ) 


6. What is meant by the term * laws of motion 2?” 
How many arethere? Inunciate them ? 


%. Explain by means of the first and second laws of 
motion, the manner in which the Earth describes its orbit 
about the Sun by the Sun’s attraction and in consequence 
of its actual velocity ? 
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8. What kind of an orbit does the Sun cause ‘the 
Earth to describe ? What is meant by perihelion and 
aphelion? Does the Earth move quicker or slower when 
its distance from the Sunis increasing ? 


9. What proofs can you bring forward that the Earth 
actually moves ? 


10. How many planets arethere ? How are they dis- 
tinguishable from other heavenly bodies ? Describe any 
peculiar features in the planets with which you are ac- 
quainted? What are comets ? 


11. Has the Moon any atmosphere? How do you 
establish your statement ? Have the planets atmospheres? 


12. Explain the cause of the succession of Seasons. 


13. Explain the causes of Eclipses of the Sun and 
Moon? How is it that an Eclipse of the Moon is seen at 
the same time by all to whom it is visible; when this is not 
the case with Eclipses of the Sun, which are seen at 
successive times by the several spectators as they live under 
amore and more eastern meridian. 


14. Give a general explanation of the cause of the 
tides running up and down rivers in parts near the sea. 
What are your reasons for your explanation? Why are 
there no tides in the Mediterranean Sea ; and why are 
there tides in the British Channel, which is as narrow a 
Sea as the Mediterranean ? 


15. Prove that air has weight? Explain the pheno- 
‘menon of the ascent of balloons ? 


16. Explain the barometer; and shew how it may 
be used to find the height of mountains. 
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18. What is the cause of winds? Explain the pheno- 
menon of the trade-winds and the monsoons ? 


19. The boundary line of the trade-winds of the 
Atlantic in the North and South hemispheres does 
not coincide with the equator: how do you account for 
this ? 


20. What are the chief benefits we derive from the 
air which surrounds the Earth ? 


21. How is sound conveyed to ourears? How do 
you distinguish between musical and harsh sounds in your 
explanation. How are sounds, that harmonize well, 
related to each other ? | 


22. When a ray of light falls upon a transparent body 
of glass or water, or any such substance, what course does 
it take ? | 


23. Give Newton’s explanation of the phenomenon of 
the spectrum produced by a-prism ? 


24. Explain clearly how an object is seen through 
a magnifying glass, by drawing a diagram to trace the 
course of the rays proceeding from any point of the object 
to the eye; and shew why the glass magnifies ? 


25. Explain the cause of dew: why is there more dew 
on a cloudless night than on a cloudy night ? 


26. Why is the range of annual temperature more 
limited. in an insular climate than in a continental one ? 
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No. X. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


1, What are the mental characteristics which distin- 
guish man from other animals ? 


2. Is there any appearance of any moral sentiment in 
other animals ? 


3. Are the moral sentiments of man distinct from 
any other part of his constitution or can they be resolved 
into any other part ? 


4. In what respects does the contrivance of a bird in 
building its nest differ from the contrivance of a man in 
building his house ? 


5. What is meant by the association of ideas ? 


6. State any remarkable mental phenomena which can 
be explained by the association of ideas ? 


7%. What was the principal question of Moral Philo- 
sophy debated among the ancient Philosophers ? 


8. What is the theory of utility ? 
9. If we adopt that theory are we obliged, in consis- 
tency, to adopt the opinion that all motives to action may be 


resolved into selfish motives ? 


10. According to Paley’s system,. are all motives to ac- 
tion reducible to selfish motives ? 
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No. XI. 
Political Economy. 


1. Explain in what way the division of labour increases 
the productive powers of man, and give an example? 


2, What is the reason that the price of manufactured 
articles generally decreases in the progress of social ad- 
vancement, and what is the reason that the price of raw 
produce generally increases ? 


8. Are there no causes which tend to diminish the 
price of raw produce analogous to those which diminish 
the price of manufactured articles? 


4, Does raw produce, which is grown upon rent-free 
land, sell cheaper than that which is grown upon land 
paying rent ? 


5. If it sells at the same price, then why does the pro- 
ducer who pays rent continue in an occupation which seems 
so disadvantageous compared with that of his neighbours? 


6. If the quantity of labour employed in bringing an 
article to market determines the price of it, how does it 
happen that a fish, for which the fisherman has toiled only 
five minutes, may be sold in the same market for a higher 
price than a fish for which the fisherman has toiled all day ? 


No. XII. 
To be Translated from the English to the Vernacular. 


There are few great personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation 
k 2 
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of friends, than Queen Elizabeth; and yet there ‘scarcely 
is any whose reputation has been more certainly determin- 
ed by the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual 
length of her administration, and the strong features of her 
character, were able to overcome all prejudices ; and 
obliing her detractors to abate much of their invectives, 
and her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at 
last in spite of political factions, and what is more, of reli- 
gious animosities, produced a uniform judgment, with 
regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her 
magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, address, are 
allowed to merit the highest praises, and appear not to 
have been surpassed by any person that ever filled a 
throne; a conduct less vigorous, less imperious, more 
sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
requisite to form a perfect character. By the force of her 
mind, she controlled all her more active and stronger 
qualities, and prevented them from running into excess: 
Her heroism was exempt from temerity, her frugality from 
avarice, her friendship from partiality, her active temper 
from turbulency and a vain ambition. She guarded not 
herself with equal care or equal success from lesser infir- 
mities; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 


Subject of the English Essay. 


On the advantages and disadvantages of a life spent 
mainly in speculation or inaction. 


FINTIS. 


G. A. Huttmann, Bengal Military Orphan Press. 
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